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In the long course of settlement the plans for the dam had 
shuttled between London and New Delhi, design and hnanc- 
minutely scrutmised and modified at each stage. Clinton 
tiaVelled with them, an iron will checking his intolerance of 
any curbs in return for freedom of execution. He was a builder, 
this was his province: with patient tenaaty he wrested it 
from the hands of the central authority, who in the end were 
not sorry to see it go. There were nearer problem's than the 
execution of a project a thousand miles away, under difficulties 
of climate and terrain that they suspected the preliminary 
plans had only partially exposed. 

Clinton did not know, either, what he was in for in full 
He went to infinite trouble to find out. 

Out of the collated reports of Henderson, Mackendrick, 
Rawlings, Lefevre and Galbraith — the combined efforts of their 
teams — ^the construction plans emerged and were finalised 
A year for the diversion channel to take the altered course of 
the river. A concurrent year for the coffer dams to stem its 
flow. Two years for the mam dam to rise between the coffers 
The time schedule was calculated with precision, the build- 
ing programme meticulously phased to allow maximum con- 
struction between the dying fall of the South-West monsoon 
and the summer resumption of the cycle. When it was done, 
the contract sealed, the plans finalised, the Indian faction 
demurred. Not at the Delhi level but later, on the spot, when 
they were waiting for the rains to finish so that work could 
begin 

'They want to speak to you,’ said Mackendrick. 'The new 
lot. I've had a try but they're not having me. Apparently it's 
3od or nothing.' 

Clinton looked out of the window of his small metal cabin 
n the site to the concrete apron where excavators w'erc 
sembled like the forward thrust of an army, 
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WCTe never torrential; he had the records of three hundred 
ram gauge stations to prove it. He would dte them, station 
by station and year by year, back to the turn of the century. . . . 

Mackendnek saw the ripple of unrest that this time curled 
through the audience, hke the crmging of oyster-flesh under 
Imon-jmce, and he felt a little sorry for them as well as for 
mmself. Poor devils, he thought, blinded by figures which 
they could never have seen before; it had taken them all 
heir time— his and Clinton’s and Eawlings', and the Mini- 
er’s— absolute top-level time— to prise the information they 
mted from the dusty archives of this department and that, 
h more reticent than the one before, 
abour troubles might be endemic. (Qinton was taking it 
t by point, Mackendrick thought: it was to be a walk- 
over ; no more going over this ground, ever again.) But he was 
confident Indian pnde m this project would overcome such 
troubles — ^were they not so confident? Because if they weren’t 
they should never have assoaated themselves with it. As for 
increased rainfall hnked to minimum sun-spot activity, he was 
prepared to back his ludt on tius. Were they or not? Because 
if they weren't they should never have come here for all pro- 
jects like these, always and everywhere, needed an element 
of luck to carry them through. He conceded it. Did they or 
didn’t they? 

Krishnan listened to the rapid fire of question and state- 
ment with growmg, sullen respect. The art of getting round 
men, he thought, and in a vmy he despised them all, Tumself 
too, for having been got round. 

As they had been, the atmosphere of acquiescence was too 
pervasive for him to mistake. » i • 

Persuaded into discarding their own conclusions, dazr 
into acceptance of statistical evaluations not independen 
theirs, and got round by something else too, that he nghj 
interpreted as pride mollified by this hard, highly skilh 
Englishman's open admission that he acknowledged the 
of chance as they themselves furtively did, dubbing it lucl 
where they might have called it the will of God 
Clinton did not care what they thought, but he wanted 
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All the characters in this book are 
fictitious and are not intended to represent any 
actual persons living or dead. 
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It was a man’s town The contractors had built it, within 
hailing distance of the work site, for smgle men and men who 
were virtually single by reason of being more than a day’s 
walk away from their women and villages There was a coffee 
club and a soft-drinks stall and a tin shack where they showed 
the films that the Madras Picture Corporation sent up by 
truck, and there were those long low structures, row after 
row, like old-time barracks, where the workers lived. Chnton’s 
Lines, the men called them It was some time before Clinton 
realised that they did, he was so shut off from the men who 
worked for him When it did penetrate he was vaguely 
pleased: it brought back names of forgotten barracks and 
squares, names like Chve Lines and Wellesley Lines, hideously 
familiar to him during the war, but hazed over now wth 
the nostalgic, evocative splendour of the illustrious adventur- 
ers they commemorated. 

He had hated the war, who hadn’t, but it was espeaally 
hateful to him because he was a builder, a man who drew 
his satisfactions from building what would last, who had 
brought a grim distaste to the task of destruction set before 
hun like a dish of hemlock It had not destroyed him, this 
war: he had come out alive, but it had savaged him in 
ways of which he was hardly aware When it was over he 
repatriated himself as soon as he could, turning his back 
with relief on inept colonies and the succession of shabby 
little outposts of empire he had been called upon to serve, 
where he had encountered a chaotic mediaevalism that offen- 
ded what was most vulnerable in him, his sense of order and 
efficiency- where he had learnt to raise his voice at the 
natives, and sampled the piquant flavours of disdam. 
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In those war days, m his youth and wrath, he had grimly 
promised alarmed local populations to drag them kicking 
into the twentieth century by the seat of their pants if need 
be, but It was not his )ob, his interest lay elsewhere. He re- 
turned to England, forgot the war, took up with avidity the 
work It had interrupted, founded the firm whose ramifica- 
tions had become international. Others saw him as a man 
of wealth and property, worshipped him as a successful man 
in accordance with the current cult. All this meant nothing 
to Clinton He saw himself only as a builder, a man whose 
conceptions of concrete and steel his highly polished and per- 
fected technical skills could translate into reality. Though 
what, or where, the pursuit of this reality led him had become 
a matter of indifference. 

A builder. The word ran through his mind with a clear 
keen pleasure as he walked briskly past the living area to 
the busy work site, seeing not the welter of men and machines 
but only his vision, the dam that would arise with blue-print 
preasion at this point, exactly as they had planned it. The 
Great Dam, it had come to be called : not by him, he was too 
absorbed by the work in hand for adjectival excess, but by 
people of the Maidan and the Malnad, the plains and hill- 
country people, who had watched with awe the preapitate 
birth of a town m the jungle. 

It was virtually a small industrial town, gouged and blasted 
out of the hillside. Clinton had sent Mackendrick, his partner, 
to preside over its creation, this imperative construction of a 
base from which the whole main, project could grow. Macken- 
drick, not given to excess any more than Ch’nton, had sworn 
to himself, hovering in a helicopter above the site of which all 
he could see was a uniform, impenetrable green. Nevertheless 
It had been done, neatly within the tune allotted to it. By 
the end of the first year the labour force had been assembled, 
the access routes mapped, the lines of communication estab- 
lished, a road cut down the craggy hillside from work site 
to base camp for the heavy lomes that brought up equipment 
and supplies. By the end of the second the surface installations 
were in place: workshop and work buildings, loading and 
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unloading bays, the car maintenance sheds, the workers' 
quarters, the engineers’ bungalows, the amenity buildings, the 
water tower, ice and filtration plant, pumping and power 
stations: their bare bones present, if not all articulated and 
functioning, and the great heart beginning to beat. 

It was a powerful heart, powered to match a project ambi- 
tious in Its scope and nature* a project that looked at the 
human coin of future centuries, and envisaged harnessing to 
Its needs the turbulent river that rose in the lakes and valleys 
of the South Indian highlands and thundered through inacces- 
sible gorges of Its hills and jungles down to the ^ains with 
prodigal waste 

The people w'ho h\ ed by its waters were grateful, but wary 
They propitiated it with sacrifice and ceremony, and streng- 
thened the banks with clay when the water levds rose Some- 
times w’hcn the rains failed there was no nver at all, only a 
trickle that did not percolate through to the shallowest imga- 
tion channels of their parched fields At other times the land 
was inundated, they saw their crops drowned beneath spread- 
ing lakes, their mud-huts dissolved to a lumpy browna soup 
and carried away on the flood tide. At both times they prayed 
to God, they ne\'er blamed him If was them fate. 

All this the planners of the new India, flanked by their 
technical advisers, had passionately expounded Clinton hst- 
ened with a vast boredom It did not really interest him, this 
dreary saga of a hapless peasantry He sipped his whisky 
and felt hot, despite the Bharat Hotel's aur-condiboning, and 
wished there was some way of dodging these emotional pre- 
liminaries Then it was over. They turned from the woes of 
the people to a discussion of the project. Clmton returned to 
earth, abruptly, disconcerting anew his ahenated hosts, and 
suddenly they were speakmg the same language. 

Afterwards Clinton was to confess — as Mackendrick had 
in fact known — that he had come within an ace of walking 
out, of refusing even to consider submitting a tender. Macken- 
drick would not have been sorry if he had. He had not wanted 
to tender at all, the scheme had seemed to him to be too 
complex, not so much m constructional terms but fraught 
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with finanaal, prestige and poKtical difficulties that made it m 
his view as brittle as an eggshell. Moreover, he knew that these 
were precisely the kind of difficulties Clinton wovdd never 
concern himself with. He would get on with the job, leaving 
his partner to untie the knots in long and sessions m Delhi 
or Madras. 

‘Let the Russkies have it,’ he said to Chnton ‘They seem 
eager enough — ^and to hell with the propaganda. Or the 
Americans or the Swedes. They can take the kicks too, heaven 
knows there won’t be any thanks There never is.’ 

But there was something about the project that had begun 
to inflame Clinton. Partly because it would be a testing of 
strengths : his own, his men’s, their joint accumulated power 
against the formidable natural hazards of the scheme. Partly, 
because others wanted it. The country was full of foreigners — 
Americans, West Germans, the Russians fresh from their 
triumph at Aswan, the immense successful undertaking of 
taming the Nile, the Dutch with their ancient knowledge of 
dam-building, the brilliant achievement of the Zuider Zee and 
the Delta Plan behind them — all of them eager, in greater or 
less degree, to gain a foothold in an expanding sub-continent 
of vast commeraal potential. Both aspects of the power 
struggle exated Chnton. He was determined to tender, to win 
contract and last round in the tough battle being urbanely 
fought in the State capitals, and reported sourly in long 
memoranda that filled the diplomatic mailbags, and in the 
end he earned his partner with him. One by one problems 
that seemed intractable were solved, coolly, thousands of miles 
away from the scene in a London penthouse padded to keep 
out the noise of the traffic, later on site under a broiling sun, 
and when they put their names to the contract, below the 
heavy lion seals of the Government of India, it was at the 
end of two years of sweated endeavour. 
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Beyond Clinton’s Lines, on rising ground five hundred 
yards upstream, in a clearing hacked out of the ]ungle, were 
the British workers’ quarters The Indian contractors had built 
these too, to British specification: neat small four-roomed 
boxes that housed two, four or six men according to tempera- 
ment and seniority. Chnton had approved the scale models 
long ago, far away in London before even the contract had 
gone to them, but when he came slap up against the colony 
he had a confused feeling as if a bit of En^and had strayed 
on to soil where it bad no busmess to be, as if a section of 
English housing estate, a scaled-down, whitewashed version, 
had been improbably lodged in this comer site round a bend of 
a river in India. 

By then the men had been hving in for some httle while, 
they had had time to carry their Enghshness into the jungle 
with them Malang his first rounds with Jackson, their duef 
foreman, Clinton was consaous of pleasure in the orderly 
scene : the trim square plots of emerging gardens, the gravelled 
paths, the white-washed boulders that demarcated and upheld 
private property rights. He said as much, and Jackson in 
shghdy different words echoed his views, thumpmg a huge 
tanned fist for emphasis : it was indeed hke a home from home 

But this was by day. Neither of them alluded to the night. 
They allowed their thoughts to cross, unable to control the 
sudden savage leap, and strangled them at the threshold of 
speech. 

By mght it was different. The jungle crqit back, closing in 
as the shadows of the huge trees fml across the line where 
the dealing merged into scrub, and advanced and deepened, 
and the men grew restless, listening to the yelp of jadmls, or 
the soft furtive sounds of frightened deer, and lurched out 
to herd together in the canteen or anema, or the shanty- 
town-style saloon bar, where the famihar noise and thick blue 
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air, and m the end alcohol, restored the illusion of England 

There were no women here either. It was no place for 
women. The men were promised home leave, all expenses paid, 
at the end of each two-year term, and in the meantime fended 
for themselves. Clinton saw them roistering off down the hill 
at week-ends, packed like sardines into commandeered contrac- 
tors' lorries. He had no notion where, it did not concern him 
so long as the work schedule was maintained. 

He had even less idea where his Indian labour went He saw 
them trailing away down narrow footpaths into the jungle on 
their leave days, and as far as he could tell the wilderness 
swallowed them up He never knew when they came back, 
whether they came back at all, or whether Mackendrick’s 
efficient reauiting organisation replaced one dark wave of 
humanity by anoftier. "Hiey all looked the same to him. Once 
or twice, anxious to explore the possibility of an alternative 
access route, he had attempted to follow them and had been 
stopped by the blank wall of masks that turned to face him. 
What animated them, what went on behind those black, depth- 
less eyes? He could not ask, there was simply no communica- 
tion. 

Helen, his wife, had no such blocks Was it, he wondered, 
because she was half his age? When he asked her she laughed 
‘It’s nothing to do with age. I just think of them as human 
beings, that’s all ’ He frowned at the equivocal statement, and 
she added seriously, trying to help : ‘You’ve got to get beyond 
their skins, darling. It’s a bit of a hurdle, but it is an essential 
one ’ 

Clinton suspected that she had had no hurdles to jump, and 
in the end he got her to admit it. ‘I expect it’s something to 
do with being born in India in my previous life,^ she said 
lightly and turned the conversation, before the uneasiness 
loitering behind his questions could solidify into resentment 

It was no place for Helen either, Clinton often thought. 
But the prospect of being separated from her, newly married 
as they were, a year at a time, was so bleak that he was glad 
when she forced his hand She was in love with him, she 
wanted to be with him • it was as simple as that. Surveying 
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the wilderness to which he was bringing her, he had not been 
too happy, but he comforted himself wth the thought that 
cmhsation, such as India could offer, was not too far away. 
So that she could reach it as instantly as possible he imported 
a Ferrari 500, cutting through the forbidding mass of import 
restrictions like a ruthless laser until the glwming machine 
stood on the quay at Madras Harbour, waiting for Macken- 
drick to finish building his road. 

Mackendrick had built the road, the bridge, and the 
bungalows too, but he had diosen the site, across the river 
from Clinton's Lines and the housing estate, well away from 
babel, where he and his senior staff could live in peace ‘Town 
houses m a woodland setting,* Mackendrick said with a sar- 
donic flourish when the budding was finished, and Chnton 
grinned and agreed Nothing short of wholesale destruction 
would have charmed woodland out of this )ungle, but the 
best that could be had been done, the trees lopped and 
trimmed, the rank lush underCTOwth singed to ground level, 
the bungalows carefully sited so that none overlooked a 
neighbour. As Mackendrick said, with so much space to spread 
oneself in, there was no sense living in each other's pockets 

Clinton’s bungalow, apart from a glassed-in verandah added 
at Helen’s suggestion, was no different from the other bunga- 
lows There had been twenty in the pilot batch, early that 
first year, intended for his key men . for Bob Rawhngs, ibe 
chief engineer, and Henderson, the turbine specialist, and the 
team headed by Lefevre that ran the soil mechanics laboratory, 
and Todd who was the electncal wizard, and Galbraith, the 
chief technical man and his corps of assistants, and of course 
Mackendrick, who had been hving under canvas and who, 
unusually for him, made a bonfire of his threadbare tent and 
danced uninhibitedly on the ashes the day he transferred to 
his bungalow. 

After that they waited to see, as Mackendrick only half- 
jokingly said, whether the bungalows would fall down, a 
remark which duly reached the sensitive ears of Subramaniam, 
the efficient and conscientious contractor who had built them, 
who thereupon tore up the fresh contract they had sent him 
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for signature and departed, roundly dedaring himself un- 
amused by the jdkes of the British and determined to have no 
further dealings with them on any terms thereafter. By then 
a good deal of essential building was completed, with the 
major exception of the British canteen : and by now, also, 
there were sufiScient British personnel available to handle 
occasional gaps in construction. 

Subramaniam’s buildings did not fall down, nor did the 
second batch of fifty that the replacement contractor built, 
but they were distinctly infenor. 

‘My God, Indians ! ' Mackendnck exclaimed m bitter despair. 
He had dehberately relaxed his vigilance m shame and atone- 
ment of his earlier unjustified strictures, and these ailmg struc- 
tures seemed to him a poor return for his humanity. 

‘Slap in the eye for old Mack,' said Rawhngs, who had 
said aU along Indians were no good at this game, and was glad 
to have his opinion confirmed. He was also unconcerned, for 
seniority gave him the right to a Subramaniam bungalow, 
which by any standards was soundly built and extremely 
comfortable to live m. 

Bailey, Bond, Rankin, Crane, Kershaw, Riley, Richards, 
Manson, Norris, Shaw — the rest of the younger, less senior 
officers — ^were installed m the second batch, of which not one 
out of the fifty bungalows was entirely free of faults. Walls 
bulged, roofs leaked, doors warped and rattled in their frames. 
Bailey, the most vocal, who complained bitterly of the mould 
tihat grew on the damp walls and over his boots between 
taking them off one night and putting them on in the morn- 
ing, was also the first to admit he had known equal or worse 
at home. Not everyone followed his lead, but there were 
thoughtful faces, and the deluge of complaint moderated. 
After all, they said, they were here for only a specified time: 
a short length taken from their hves, snip, smp. They could 
stand it. 

Later the wives came out: officer’s, not men's Not many: 
only the few who had been able to resolve family difficulties 
or who were still free, no children and no problems to consider. 
Clinton was glad for Helen's sake. He felt it would be company 
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for her, he had never been entirely happy about bringing her 
to this primitive frontier to\vn that they were roughly hew- 
ing into existence. But Helen, he noticed, did not seem to 
need their company: did not seek it or shun it, but after 
the merest genuflection towards good neighbourhness showed 
a distinct inclination to wander off alone, enclosed in a rapt 
absorption for sshich he felt a kinship, recognising it as a 
facsimile of his o\\ n Its nucleus, however, eluded him. He had 
his ssork what had she? Curiosity, not interest, made him 
ask 

‘I have you,’ she answered him, her body bare and cool 
under the sheets, lying close to his. 

‘By day,’ he said, ‘when you can't have me.’ 

‘It’s awful then.’ 

‘I’ve watched you,’ he said. ‘It’s nothing to do with that.’ 

‘What IS It then?’ 

‘I wish I knew ’ 

‘There are so many things,' she said She was half asleep. 
He shook her. careless of whether or not she wanted to wake 

kinds of things ’ 

‘Darling, no ' He had roused her at last ‘There are no men ’ 

‘The place is crawling,’ he said, ‘full of men Altogether 
too many sods ' 

‘Then you’ve nothing to worry about, have you?' 

They fell asleep laughing, as closely together as if they were 
one 

They had been together a month then, after a long separa- 
tion 


‘What kind of things 
‘Oh . . . people — all 
‘Men?’ 
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*Am I God?' he asked. 

‘You've become,' answered Mackendrick drily, ‘since, you 
see, It IS to do with the weather ' 

* # * 

Mackendnck's new lot was the band of indigenous engineers 
seconded to the British contracting firm whom the govern- 
ment had rounded up and rushed to the site m last-minute 
fulfilment of its contractual obligations. Mackendrick had by 
then virtually given up all hopes of their arriving * their recep- 
tion had not been intentionally bleak NeverthelKS there were 
defiaenaes and shortcomings, notably in the matter of accom- 
modation, which had provoked a succession of disaffected 
rumblings from their camp If Clinton heard he gave no sign, 
no open cognizance, there were others whose job it was to 
deal with grievances and complaints He kept his own counsel, 
preservmg his neutrality in silence. 

Now they had come up with the weather, either because 
they had run out of other grievances, or because the matter 
was serious, or for some other reason that had stiU to emerge 
Chnton balanced the probabilities coldly in his mind, but in 
the end influences other than any gravity he attached to the 
views of his seconded officers led him to summon a meeting 

* * * 

In the quiet canteen that night he heard them out. 

Mackendrick and Rawlings sat with him, while Knshnan, 
the leader of the Indian delegation, stood up and spoke. 

The construction programme, he said, m their united view 
needed modification The building schedule was too tight The 
leeway allowed for natural hazards was wholly msuffiaent. 
Allowance had been made for the South-West monsoons but 
not for the North-East which followed. Cyclones, as anyone 
who was Indian would know, could make havoc of this kind 
of peremptory British plannmg. The question of solar flares 
had not even been touched upon And labour troubles were 
endemic Any of these factors could upset a schedule as in- 
flexible as this one. It must be amended and a revised date of 
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completion set, now, before a series of delays and setbacks 
tarnished the whole operation. 

‘It IS not only delay in completion of a dam that is mvolved.’ 
Krishnan’s voice rose, the skin over his prominent cheekbones 
was tight and bleached of its sallow colour. ‘The whole repu- 
tation and prestige of the government is at stake.’ 

Mackendrick glanced at the Indian with some thin g hke 
sympathy. In a way he understood — ^better than either of 
the Englishmen — the pulsing jealousy and pnde that a poor 
nation could feel and transmit to its nationals : the pnde of 
an anaent avihsation limping behind in the modern race, 
called backward everywhere except to its face and under- 
developed in diplomatic confrontation — a euphemism of shel- 
tering intent but dubious minting and no less humihation 
No wonder Krishnan was concerned, Mackendnck thought. 
In the other’s place he would have been the same, on tenter- 
hooks m case the schedule went wrong and his country was 
named as the nation that couldn’t even build a dam on time. 
But then the Hindus were thin-skinned: bled at a touch, 
even before you applied the needle. Not that he had ever 
felt the need for such needling; watching it done made him 
acutely aware of his own nerve-endings. 

Rawlings’ mind followed a different track. He listened to 
Krishnan’s exated, slightly sing-song English in growing 
astonishment, marvelling that a qualified engineer could 
imagine that at this stage wholesale amendments could be 
ma^ to a minutely planned, intricately dove-tailed construc- 
tion project. But Indians, he thought, were an exatable breed, 
a quality that diminished rational behaviour. Somewhere, too, 
coursed a thin stream of feeling that independence nourished 
these volatile roots, whose full flower was the grandiose and 
impractical planning one saw in the new free territories from 
Kenya to Uganda. He had seen, or heard from those who had 
seen. Thougn of course one had to be circumspect these days 
and not broadcast what one thought 

Clinton felt only that he had heard it all before. But that 
had been in Delhi — ^Delhi which by comparison was cushioned 
and air-conditioned. It was that much worse here, shut in a 
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stuffy tin shed with a CTOwd of highly vocal, m^erienced 
men. Overhead, hordes of insects arcled like satellites around 
the petromax lamps, there was wire-mesh at the windows to 
keep them out, but they infiltrated somehow, like determmed 
spies Tliere was air-conditionmg too, but it had failed. The 
sub-station, where transformers stepped down the voltage 
from the hydro-electric works further up river, had gone 
temperamental, alternating breakdowns with qnirts of effi- 
aency. He had meant to order a change of the engineer in 
charge but it had slipped his mind Clinton made a notch in 
his memory without switching his attention from Krishnan. 
Cyclones, monsoons. Government prestige What the hell, he 
thought, not showing by a stifled breath what he thought. 
His own pnvate prestige was what exercised him ; it was, he 
felt, a man’s proper concern, something of value that he nur- 
tured and cherished in his heart, this reachmg for a star and 
the grasping of it in fulfilment of oaths made to hunself. 

Nevertheless he heard Knshnan out without interrupting. 

Knshnan, aware all the tune he spoke of the cool neutral 
face only partly turned towards him, did not believe that 
Chnton was even listening Brush us off like flies, he thought, 
hurt and insult like sphnters under his skin, despise us be- 
cause they are experts and we are )ust beginning. Beginners, 
he repeated bitterly, barred from knowledge and power as 
from the secrets of a master guild, and the memory of those 
neglectful years lay in deep accusing pools in his mind But 
it's over now, he said to himself Our day is coming The day 
when they wdl listen to us 

Even if they don't listen now, as this one doesn’t listen. 

He was wrong, for Chnton was listening. He always list- 
ened, it was the final decision that he reserved for himself. 
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Afterwards they held a post-mortem m Rawlings' 
bungalow and Rawlings grumbled about Krishnan. 

'You’d think he'd Irnow,’ he complained sourly, 'he must 
know we’ve gone into it one hundred tunes before. But no, 
he’s got this Kink they all have, that he knows his country 
better than anyone else — ^as th^ damn well ought, but they 
don’t. So he brings us this thing and that thing and expects 
us to build round them — ^what the hell does he think we’re 
building, a cow-shed?' 

Mackendrick listened with sympathy laced with a little 
quiet amusement. Rawlmgs’ outbursts appealed to him, per- 
haps because their temperaments were diametncally opposed 
Malaga thanm sahtfa, the pepper-water master, was the epi- 
thet the labourers applied to Rawlmgs. What did they call 
him, he sometimes wondered: milk-sop sahib? He had yet 
to discover, and he knew he never would unless it were 
complimentary. Courtesy was in-bred here, among the local 
labour. 

'All nght, tropical dimates do have extremes.’ Rawlings 
rumbled on. 'You can’t plan for that, you can’t afford to : no 
one can. You work out the averages and you pin your colours 
to them, ifs the best you can do. Of course you can come 
adrift. So what? Some fool drops a nuclear bomb right on 
the works tomorrow: what kind of calculation does one 
make to take care of a thing hke that?’ 

‘You must teU Krishnan all this.’ Clinton smiled. 'He’s the 
one that needs convinang.’ 

'That fool,’ said Rawlings, ‘do you think he’d listen? Needs 
slapping down.’ 

Slapping down, however, found no place in Clinton's think- 
ing. He sent down to base, where the shelves of his office 
were crammed with notes and memoranda; and presently the 
figures he wanted — extracted from reports compiled months 
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ago before they had moved their headquarters to the hills — 
lay on his table before him, closely typed on thick white 
paper and neatly tabulated. 

When he had them Clinton was ready for Krishnan. 

Knshnan saw the copious notes on his table, and in a bleak 
way admired the driving energy that had procured them. He 
knew even before they hegan that he was going to be over- 
ruled, not t}Tannically but logically and with cogent reason 
and he thought . well, why not, if it’s the right thing? We’re 
on the same side aren’t we? And Clinton, meetuig those dark 
questioning eyes, for once knew what lay behind them and 
said to himself, incredulously, what are we fighting each 
other for? We’re working for the same thing and we ought 
to be working together and he knows it as well as I do. But 
the moment of grace passed. Clinton looked away, and under- 
currents of passion between them warned him that what they 
were fighting for, besides anything they had allowed to sur- 
face, was naked and basic; a subtle, savage struggle for 
domination over the men whom Knshnan presently led, 
whom Clinton needed behind him. 

He shufiled his papers and began. 

True, there were cyclones, but they were^ infrequent phe- 
nomena only four of cataclysmic consequence in the last 
century according to data supplied by the State Meteorological 
Department Furthermore, cyclones of whatever intensity 
tended to coincide with the South-West monsoon, which were 
a known quantity and provided for The years of such co- 
inadence were . . . 

Mackendrick moaned and felt like putting his head in his 
hands Statistics going back over a hundred years were, he 
knew, in Chnton's possession, between the pages of the thick 
folder he was holding He tried to settle himsdr more comfort- 
ably in his CTeaking canvas chair, knowing that nothing 
would stop Clinton going through them all if need be* 
certainly not fatigue. 

True, Clinton’s level tone went on, they had not foreseen 
or allowed for any disruption of work stemming from the 
North-West monsoon. This was because the rains it brought 
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their strength behind hun, without which he knew he might 
as well pa^ his bags It irked him, this dependence on an un- 
tried team plus the onus of working what he privately called 
an mternational consortium: but specific clauses in the con- 
tract insisted on the employment of Indian technidans, strictly 
linutmg the import of his own. Chnton accepted the condi- 
tions, because he had not been able to get them scrapped: 
having done so, he was determined that they should not 
garrot him. Where he would have over-ridden his own men, 
who knew him, here he was prepared to coax into being the 
trust essential to his purpose 

Of them all, only Bashiam dung to his reservations. He 
was not hke the others, a product of technical training colleges 
that were being urged into bemg up and down the country. 
He had been bom in these hills, had followed the traditional 
craft of woodcutting until they began buildmg the hydro- 
electric station, further up the nver, uprooting his family, 
indeed his whole village, to do so. Bashiam had gone back out 
of curiosit)', and stayed, spellbound by the workings of the 
strange powerful turbines. A discerning foreman had given 
him em^oyment, and in the course of it he had learnt about 
electriaty and machines, about building and repainng and 
dismantling, welding his new learning on to an older, part- 
inherited knowledge of forest and nver and hiU-country seas- 
ons It was this ol£r knowledge that inhibited him, prevented 
him falling in line wth the others. They made their plans, 
seduced by statistics: but he had seen what a cyclone could 
do, had cowered before the storms that swept down the hills 
to burst m the valleys, knew what mincemeat a Tome mon- 
soon could make in one mght of the most careful design It 
was not easy for him to shed his misgivings, although his later 
traimng made him acknowledge that despite them plannmg 
was essential. . . . 

Chnton noted the younger man’s silence with a familiar 
stirring of imtation Bashiam seemed to him to be riddled 
\rith fears, in thrall to the spints of forest and ram like the 
hill-tnbesman he still was at heart. Even the other Indians 
kept him apart, a stranger in their midst, calling him jungly 
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wallah as he had taken to doing. Jungly wallah: a man of 
the jungle. A primitive just come down off the trees. Engbsh- 
man and Hindu ahke looked down their fine aryan noses and 
covertly spurned the abongme. 

Momentarily, that day, Clinton wondered if he should stop 
and give the man his say, but he flicked the thought aside. 
No modern project could advance if one had first to allay every 
tnbal anxiety: nor did he feel disposed to exert himself to 
sway a minority of one. 

No one heard him say so, indeed he did not, but hstemng 
to the cool voice detailing again each meticulous phase of the 
construction programme Bashiam understood what Clinton 
had meant him to understand: that there was a place for 
him and another for Chnton, and that his position was not 
only far below m the power scale, but that the towering and 
voracious terms of modern commitment diminished him to 
insignificance. 
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Coming home to a wife was still new to Clinton, the pleas- 
ure it gave him unblunted by countless routine home-comings. 
He did not look forward to it all day, because while on the 
work site Helen scarcely ever entered his thoughts, but on 
his way back, crossing the footbridge over the river and follow- 
ing the newly ait path to the bungalow, anhapation lapped 
in warm waves over his mind and body. 

Helen had no great love for routine either, which was one 
of many things Clinton found admirable in his wife. She did 
not wave him off tritely from the doorstep each morning, or 
welcome him back with a peck each night — attentions over 
which he had endured vicanous excruaation during the long 
years of his bachelorhood. Nor did she pretend a sohatous 
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interest in her husband’s work • marrying later than most, her 
cool gaze trained upon her friends’ marriage customs, she made, 
and numanely suppressed, her own aad little comment on 
these wifely attitudes Qinton was aware that she had her 
own interests and into these, suspecting they would bore him, 
he did not delve It followed that he did not know where they 
lay 

Like his Indian labour, he saw her drift off into what Rawl- 
ings, steeped in African flavours, insisted on calling the bush. 
Once or tsvice he asked where, though he was not really 
interested, and equally perfunctorily she told him she had 
visited one or other of the settlements strung along the course 
of the river. These having struck him, durmg their quest 
for a site for the dam, as enclaves of the most primitive and 
barbarous squalor, he was relieved that she spared him any 
advancement of his knowledge He warned her not to drink 
their polluted water, reminded her they were in tiger country, 
and thereafter saw no danger — certainly not m the tnbesmen 
whom Rawlings ated, his eyes full of his querulous extra- 
ordinary fears Civilised men were another matter He had 
questioned her, his jealousy suddenly flaring, right at the 
beginning, and she had laughed and disposed of his fears. 
Darling, no. There are no men. 

He knew it was the truth : felt m his bones he would know 
if ever she lied to him. 

Helen got on well with the tribesmen He had seen groups 
of them gathered round her in their compound, or accompany- 
ing her if she returned after sunset from her wanderings But 
then, Helen got on well with most people, even the housewives 
whose sorties down the hill on dub or shopping expeditions 
she never joined Occasionally when he wanted her and she 
wasn’t there he wished she was more like them, ubiquitous, 
conformist and predictable But qualities tangential to these 
were what had first attracted him to her, and he knew that 
they were still what held and exated him. 

Unpredictable Helen Clinton smiled as he came m sight 
of the bungalow. Sometimes she vanished into the jungle, not 
even a note for him on the table At other times she pelted out 
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would have to ask Mackendnck, who earned all that kind of 
thing in his head. 

Das brought coffee, and the fragrance filled the room. 

‘They grow it here,' Helen said, responding to his murmur 
of appreaation. ‘There's a plantation not an hour's walk 
away, it can't come any fresher.' 

'I expect they hang on to the best and export the rubbish, 
that's the real explanation,' Clinton said. ‘Not that I blame 
them if they do ' 

‘They can't afford to,’ Helen said, coolly, and to Das; 
‘Don't wait. It’s late for you already.’ 

Clinton looked at his watch The hands stood at eight 
and he thought : Millie Rawlings doesn’t let them get away 
this early, nor Betty Galbraith, but he did not intervene. 

The silence deepened when Das had gone; even his soft 
movements had been sufficient to reduce tne sounding depths 
of the still air. It no longer impinged on Chnton, or perhaps 
only inadentally, as a prime medium in which to follow 
up his earher thinking. The crane, he thought, visualising its 
powerful lifting jib — But Helen interrupted. 

‘I found these,’ she said, handing him a few broken bits 
of pottery, ‘not far from here In fact I found several pieces 
in our compound alone They’re all over the place, once you 
start looking.’ 

‘What are they’’ He turned them over in Ins hand ‘Are 
they valuable?’ 

‘No, not valuable. Just a few household things, cooking 
pots and so on. I wondered how they got here, that was all.' 

‘I expect they broke them up and buried the lot,' said Clin- 
ton, ‘rather than cart them away. The locals, I mean . some 
of 'em were camped here before we moved in. I’d quite for- 
gotten that little episode ’ 

‘What happened to them?’ 

‘They moved ’ 

‘Where to’’ 

‘No idea Just got up and went, like animals No moving 
problems there — I wish to God we travelled as light, we could 
have done this job in half the time ’ 
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Helen said : ‘But they hved here, didn’t they? They didn’t 
ask to move/ 

‘No. We persuaded them.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Why?’ Clinton repeated nntably. ‘Because they occupied 
a site we needed.’ 

‘Were there no other sites?’ 

‘Not suitable ones. It had to be away from labour quarters 
and near the river and away from the blasting — z hundred 
things. Then we found this spot — ^absolutely ideal from our 
point of view, except for those huts.’ 

‘How many?’ 

-‘How many? Do you mean huts?’ 

‘People.’ 

Suddenly the warning exploded in Clmton’s mmd. Darkly, 
without illumination, hke a black sun : an intimation of dan- 
ger that he was too experienced to discount. Yet he could not 
place it or pin it down, and strugglmg to do so evoked a vast 
irritation that blanketed his other emotions. 

‘I don’t know how many people,’ he said with a cold dis- 
taste. ‘I didn’t count hea^. There was an encampment of 
sorts and it had to be moved and it was. It doesn’t matter, does 
It?’ 

‘Not now.’ 

‘Oh, well.’ 

He sat back, watching the glow of his cigarette in the dark- 
ness of the verandah. Unpredictable Helen, he said to himself, 
trying to smile and eventually managing it Presently he 
touched her shoulder. ‘Time for bed,’ he said. ‘Coming?’ 

‘Not yet.' 

‘Oh well,’ he said again. ‘I think I’ll turn in. It’s been a long 
day.’ 

He had nearly said night, he realised. But the nights had 
never been long, not when Helen was there. He fell into bed 
tiredly, sending up a cursory ivish to heaven that it wasn’t to 
be the forerunner to others like it before he settled into sleep. 

Helen sat on alone in the darkness, turning over in her 
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hands the broken bits of pottery. It had been part of some 
woman’s life once, not very long ago : she had filled it with 
water and scoured it, cooked in it and fed her family — the 
earthenware was pebble-smooth from use Then they had all 
gone away and the vessels had been broken and left behmd 
Not one or t\vo* enough for several families, the cooking 
pots of a whole community. 

A whole community that had been persuaded to move. 

Persuasion, she thought It was the brand of this century, 
as livid upon it as the weeping stigmata that other centuries 
bore. 

But little more than an episode, which Howard Clinton 
had quite forgotten, in the building progress of Cluiton Mack- 
endrick and Partners 

Someone else had said episode once — long ago. A deep 
malaise, a sensation of glare, flaring whiteness and pain, 
brought It back A room in a hospital, white uniforms, a white 
bed, on It her father, dribbling, speechless, his disconnected 
limbs flapping loosely under the bedclothes . . . and the physi- 
aan, urbane, aloof, speabng of an episode . . Someone more 
human translating what he said. A stroke, a human being cut 
down by it, it made sense then. But still, an episode 

Helen Clinton laid down the smashed pot fragments on the 
table for Das to clear in the morning Perhaps he would have 
a little more to tell her, she thought fleetingly . . . but he 
came from the plains and would only, taking great pnde in 
It, disclaim all knowledge of the hill people. Their domam — 
were the hills theu- domain? even they were no longer sure — 
swept away from the bungalow into the darkness, ridge upon 
ridge, thickly forested Its density, the rampant furious 
growth, affected her in a way that the ordered charm of a 
restrained avilisation would never do. After a little she opened 
the door, and stepped out into the blackness where the 
shadows of the first trees fell and deepened the night. 
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A T night when machines and men were silent one heard the 
river. Like a heart-beat: insistent, unceasing, soft when you 
took no" notice, loud when you listened. 

Bashiam always listened. He lay on his creaking camp bed, 
dehberately awake for the pleasure of hstemng to the sound 
he had heard from the day he was born, unconsaously alert 
for any change in the steady rhythm; and presently, soothed, 
he slept. 

In a very sunilar bed, m his quarters m the British section 
a few hundred yards away, Jackson, hand-picked as foreman 
and labour leader, moved ms great bulk on the straining canvas 
and irritably wished the river would stop. By day he did not 
hear it at all, saw it only in terms of mampulation or coeraon, 
something to be bent or harnessed to the requirements of 
machinery. By night the river was stronger. Its soft purl pene- 
trated all his defences, ear-plugs and closed door and ticbng 
dock, and hung in heavy oppressive garlands above him until 
he cursed again and reached for the tablets that made him 
dream sweeUy of the traffic that roared past his door all night, 
at home in England. 

Rivers were a, part of Lefevre's life. Their surface levels, 
that moved and ravished other men, meant httle to him. 
His ravishments dwelt deeper, in the sand, day, rock, gravel, 
silt and sediment that formed the river-bed. 

Long ago — ^before the men, the machines, the roads, the 
buildings, the dutter and damour, while Clinton and Macken- 
drick snll haggled over the contract, Lefevre had brought his 
team here to the jungle and set up shop. They had one bunga- 
low and one boat, a sturdy little craft with the strength of a 
tugboat m which they passed the day, hovering midstream 
and sending down the heavy hollow drills that dredged up 
cylindrical sections of the nver-bed. At night thty analysed 
the samples, hunched over burners and stills that occupied 
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most of the bungalow, edging them out first on to the veran- 
dah and then into tents pitched in the compound that had 
still to be cleared of scrub. 

LefesTe sighed, not for these primitive begmnmgs, his 
training in the great modem laboratories of Europe made 
him profoundly impatient of less than immaculate standards, 
but for the brief hegemony he had enjoyed. It was still his, in 
theory, but the growth of the river project introduced other 
considerations Men to convince and placate, specialists from 
the Ministry with opposing views, laymen to whom river-beds 
were of such mysterious density that explanations of the 
most elaborate and stupefying order had to be drafted 

Somewhere in all this the purity of the work and thought 
of those long days was lost Lefevre sighed for the loss, 
sitting alone in his bungalow with boxes and jars of labelled 
sediments to keep him company. Most of his thinking was 
done here, and it was done most easily at mght with the nver 
for background. 

Clinton dreamed as he slept, sometimes of Helen and some- 
times of the dam, and to both the nver was accompanist. He 
heard it distinctly, the gentle gurgle commg to him magnified 
through the rustling silence of the junde night, and his 
dreaming mind enlarged it further until his ears were filled 
with the roar and he woke For a while thereafter he could 
not settle, but presently, deliberately, he concentrated his 
mmd on his dam and slept Only to be engulfed at the point 
of dreaming once more with the roar of the nver 

By day their attitudes altered In the robust, prosaic sun- 
hght they reasserted themselves and saw the nver dwindle 
to Its proper .proportions, like an animal placed in a cage. It 
was as if the realities of the wakeful mght had been queerly 
distorted, as though viewed through water. 

That morning Chnton hummed to himself as he strode along 
in the sunshme, weanng a topi that Helen derided, and the 
plans sang a psalm in his mmd. 

A year to cut the diversion channel, a year for the coffer 
dams : the two to run concurrendy, making one year m time 
Two years for the mam dam 
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Already the marker flags were m place, at points on the 
east and west banks of the nver where the main dam would 
span the torrent, with further markers upstream and down- 
stream where the coffer dams would nse to block the nver 
flow. It had been his idea to plant the flags: a visible symbol 
of his belief in this hazardous enterprise rmged with doubts 
and pious hopes in other men's minds. Mackendrick saw 
It as a flamboyant gesture— perhaps of pride— thou^ m fact 
the flags bore no emblems of empire or state but were fash- 
ioned from pieces of straw-coloured hessian m which the main 
stores had been packed. He did not say so, it was a small 
matter, watched, in silence, the day that the holes were dug 
and the standards planted, the workers shouting to each other 
in childlike exatement across the expanse of water as the flags 
unfurled and fluttered. But Qmton had challenged his silence. 

'A bit theatrical?’ 

'Hardly.' Mackendrick spoke drily. 'A few bits of old 
gunny.' 

‘Stagey, nevertheless.' 

‘I wouldn't say so.' 

‘No. But It's what you think. You're wrong.' 

‘It doesn’t matter,' said Mackendrick. 'It amuses the locals, 
no harm in that.’ 

‘It's not done to amuse them,' said Chnton evenly. ‘It's to 
make them see. Brine out a blue-prmt and it means nothmg to 
these people. Mark the spot and they begm to build around it. 
It’s something for them to hold on to, and I want them held 
otherwise they're going to turn tail at the first sign of trouble.' 

Mackendrick was surprised, there was in the act a quah'ty 
of imagination that he had not believed Clinton possessed 
except for structures other than human. If humans had not 
perforce been interwoven with the structure, would he still 
have exercised this quality? Mackendrick pondered, and felt 
he did not know. Apart from their work they led separate 
lives, and despite their long assonation there were facets to 
Chnton that he could not rasily envisage. 

Months had gone by since that conversation, since the 
planting of those charged symbols In that time virtually the 
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whole aspect of the plateau through which the river forged 
its way in its passage to the lowands — the entire eastern 
sector — had been altered 

It ran deeply here, this river which two thousand men and 
ten thousand tons of equipment had so far assembled to tame 
On either side the banks rose m a steep incline, lichen-covered 
slopes whose weathered surfaces belied the intractable nature 
of the igneous rock layers below. Time, the slow aeons that 
passed in a flash of tnc cosmic calendar, had hardened and 
toughened these layers, fusing them at places into granite 
walls through which the river cut its way on its own measured, 
implacable course. Here, m the jagged clefts left by that 
ancient encounter, the waters eddied and tumbled, churned 
into foam and spume of a blinding whiteness where they 
cascaded down. Here, too, before the cataracts and between 
these granite flanks, rising from the solid rock of the nver- 
bed two hundred feet below through its over-layers of sand- 
stone and gravel, Clinton planned his dam. 

He had first to alter the course of the river, block its flow 
at the upstream coffer dam, and deflect the rising waters into 
a channel cut in the cast bank and curving m a wide arc from 
the upstream barrage to a point north of the downstream 
coffer where the river would resume its natural flow. In these 
still waters, the motionless unnatural lake aeated between the 
coffers, the main dam would grow. 

Chnton had no difficulty in visualising the dam, not only 
It, but every detail of its development from conception to 
consummation. The lag betsveen the two, the grinding years 
between design and fulfilment, once the power of decision lay 
in his hands these seldom fretted him He had a patient mind ; 
vast reserves of endurance over which he presided with pleas- 
ure, aware of the iron underpinmng they gave to his strength. 

So far there had been no call on these reserves So far, 
Clinton repeated to himself, making the shght concession to 
superstition that was the limit his temperament allowed 
But there was a long way to go yet, construction had only 
reached the preliminary phase of the three-stage operation 
planned They were working on the plateau now: sphtting 
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Mackendnck thought, with a mmute sideslipping of his 
faith m Clinton whioi he had never experienced before, and 
which he instantly corrected, that it was Clinton who was 
panicking, and for the life of him he did not know why. He 
said: 

‘Nobody speaks their lingo • none of the other workers. 
Except Bashiam, he's one of the tnbe, and Krishnan, he's gone 
to some pains to learn it, heaven knows why . . . and Helen of 
course Clever gal, picking up a dialect so quicldy. Done it m 
months, most people would take years ’ 

I didn’t know she had, Clinton nearly said, but again he 
stopped himself in time It would be, it seemed to him, a sleazy 
larading of the privacies of marriage : a disloyalty to her for 
iim to reveal there were areas in her life from which she shut 
! urn out That these areas existed he had of course always 
mown, but always heretofore the exclusion had been with 
us consent That it could also occur without it was a thought 
le found unsettling, lodged obtrusively in the forefront of 
lis mind Cumbrous too, and trailing behind it a queer sense 
of hurt Why hadn’t she told him, he wondered, and could 
neither subdue nor understand the jealousy that came in 
spasms What of, he asked himself in exasperation : of a tnbe 
whose outstanding characteristic m his view was die severe 
retardation of its avilisation? Or of the glib communication 
she had established with a people who presented to him only 
the blank opaaties of them total incomprehension? But he 
could not track it down. The maze of introspection was nearly 
always beyond him, and one that, by choice, he rarely entered. 
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Lefevre, born in an era that looked sardonically on empires, 
totally unschooled in prejudice, found it easier to retreat 
within the charmed circle He had made, in the beginning, 
overtures of friendship, but his choice had been unfortimate, 
alighting on Knshnan who, unlike most of the other Indians, 
had lived through and been soured by impenal insolence 
Knshnan, mistaking friendliness for condescension, had 
snapped at him, treating him to a lecture on the wind of 
change that was blowing across the continents, making all 
men equal. 

Poor Lefevre, who made no distinctions and needed no 
corrective draughts, retreated, and another little prevancatory 
pennant fluttered up to proclaim the impossibility of decent 
relations between the races. 

In Millie Rawlings’ mind whole stnngs of similar pennants 
were already in position, them flapping made it difficult for 
her to envisage any kind of relationship, apart from overseer 
and serf, between colonists and natives. Pre-war Africa had 
moulded her, and her African hght adventures, turned over- 
mght by Mau Mau into a grim and bloody business, had ren- 
dered the model cast-iron In a way her clear-cut attitude was 
the easiest to sustain With no leeway either side there were 
no strains imposed She was spared the bewilderment of Le- 
fewe, the consaentious embarrassments of Mackendnek, the 
self-assertive exertions which Jackson in his off-moments con- 
fessed exhausted him Phrases that hardly anyone else would 
have used, except perhaps in their own enclave, rolled off her 
tongue in a mixed environment in generous measure ‘He 
works like a nigger,’ she would say, in fond pride of her hus- 
band which never manifested when they were alone, or, 
categoncally, oblivious of human emotions, ‘Never trust the 
blacks That’s my motto, and I stick to it ’ 

Mackendnek called her an extreme case, but his wide 
tolerance easily accommodated Millie 

Helen Clinton liked her too, although she offended against 
her every canon and instinct, but not to the extent of keep- 
ing her company. Perversely, Millie Rawhngs sought her out, 
she did not lack for company, the other wives were happy 
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enough to join the activities she organised, but there waj 
something about the cool poised Helen— whom she coult 
not accuse of unfriendliness, yet from whom she felt hersell 
held at arm's length — that created its own attraction. 

‘She’s got dass,’ she said to Chnton one day, obhvious q1 
Helen who sat near. ‘You can tell, can't you.’ 

Chnton grunted; he did not like public discussions aboul 
class, or about his wife, and besides his relations with Millie 
were reaching the point where he reacted against almost any 
thing she said. Helen’s reactions were saner. It was not Milbe 
against whom she recoiled, it was the land of activity she 
proposed to embroil them in. Coffee parties. Shooting. Jaunts 
to the nearest town that boasted a awised dub that possessed 
a dance band, a bar, and imported one-armed bandits. Shopping 
in the big aty emponums where smooffi Indian shopkeepers, 
who knew how to treat vintage memsahibs, flattered and 
mulcted her shamelessly, their suave faces showmg nothing 
of the contempt they felt. To Helen, a detached and interested 
observer, it was a strange pursuit, an extraordinary and endless 
preoccupation with trivia. To Millie it was the only answer 
to living in die tropics : a constant and feverish activity to 
prevent them all being engulfed in the creeping tide of eastern 
inertia. The fact that the working of the dam site, with its 
enormous demands upon labouring men and machines, had 
already routed inertia of whatever origin, in no way modiBed 
her thinking. 

‘We’re behind them here, you see,’ she explained to Helen. 
‘We drive ’em along . . . well, supply the dnve, if you prefer 
. . . but they’d soon slide if we let them, believe me. I know 
you’d hardly believe it, but then you are new to the East dear, 
aren’t you Now if you take my advice — 

Millie’s advices seemed to Helen redolent of the suburbs : 
stiff little fences erected by silly old women afraid of the rape 
of their minds If she refrained from saying so it vas only 
because she did not think Millie would understand— not from 
any consideration for her feelings There was a ruthlessness 
in her which matched Clinton’s— which he recognised and 
saluted in her — ^which Millie had not yet grasped. Perhaps 
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it was because Helen was too hzy to exercise it often; perhaps 
the good humour with which she was rejected deceived Milhe. 
She often felt baulked, but believed it was merely a question 
of chipping away at Helen, at a childish obstinacy that had 
no real foundation : whereas in fact it involved the altering 
of a whole carefully chiselled-out, scrupulously evolved evalu- 
ation of living 

‘Care to come down to Sandie’s with us^' 

Sandie’s was a guest house up-graded to a hotel, fourteen 
hours’ dnve down the hill, full of the new technical people 
— Germans, Swedes, Dutch. Helen shook her head : “I’d love 
to, some other time.’ 

‘They’re throwing a party. Lots of booze, a dickie bird told 
me . . . are you sure you can’t come?’ 

‘I’m afraid so, yes ’ 

‘Got something better on^' 

‘Something else, yes ’ Helen smiled, Millie’s heavy sarcasms 
amused her, her harping disenchantment with what she called 
their damn camp living which she dodged as often as possible, 
radng pell mell down the hill to Sandie’s or Joe’s or the 
Gymkhana Club in her escape bids, which, she knew, the 
season would soon foil 

As the weeks went by and the rejections mounted, Milhe’s 
tone grew sharper. 

‘You haven't really got anything else on, have you?’ 

‘I have, really.’ 

Milhe’s hands tightened on the wheel of the jeep she had 
dnven up to the bungalow. 

‘What?’ she asked. 

‘I'm going out ’ 

‘Where?’ 

‘That’s my business’ was too easy, besides Helen, like 
Mackendrick, knew how quickly rancours could build up in 
an unnaturally constricted community, wanted no part of it. 
She said : ‘To one of the viDages I find them — ^interesting ' 

'Do you^ Beats me what you can see in them ’ 

‘Each man to his taste ’ 

‘Seems so odd ’ 
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‘Depends on how you look at it/ 

‘You’re not/ Millie paused, so that she could nvet Helen’s 
wandenng attention, and looked her straight in the eye, 
‘you’re not going native, dear, are you?’ 

Helen sighed; she leant against the jeep, and felt its hot 
metal side, and wondered if she could have heard correctly. 
‘I’m not,’ she said at last, ‘but it’s not from lack of trying,’ 
It was not even a bad joke; it was something one did not 
joke about at all. Millie’s face tightened, accentuating the 
erosions of late middle age which the mormng sunhght had 
aheady exposed. She let out the clutch fiercely, and the trim 
little jeep bounced away in a swurhng funnel of dust. 

Afterwards, not immediately, stray tendrils of guilt ruffled 
the equanimity with which Helen contemplated her morning. 
She could perhaps, she thought, have watched her tongue: 
matching her tactlessness to Milhe’s brand was an exerase m 
the unspeakable. But she had not meant to wound : a surface 
scratch, intended to stop at that, had gone under the sbn. 
Perhaps the skin was too thin. They were all, she thought, 
a little like that: thin-skinned, or getting that way. As if 
something in the country was acting on them like sex or an 
allergy, sensitising them, honmg then sensibilities to needle- 
point, quivering awareness 

From the bungalow came a faint tinkling. Das, with his 
penchant for time-keeping initiated by some long-departed 
memsahib, was gently percussing a tea-cup with a tea-spoon. 
He would have preferred a gong, she knew: one of those 
Benares brass things from which he could have coaxed shim- 
mering sounds. He had told her so, deprecatingly, commiser- 
ating with her on the hardships of camp life that deprived her 
of gongs and other memsahib essentials. He himself lived in 
a godown, a tin-can structure that filled with smoke and 
threw him out whenever he cooked his rice Now he cooked 
only on alternate days, keeping his rice in a covered bowl on 
the lowest shelf in her refrigerator whence it emerged in a cold 
glistening slab, but eatable. Das, Helen thought, she would 
never get inside his skin, never more than hazard a guess as 
to what went on in the mind behind his polite chocolate face. 
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Howard, she knew, understood him perfectly. They spoke the 
same language, even if it sometimes had to be pidgin. It was 
his native labourers that Howard found both dense and im- 
penetrable, which Helen by climbing into his shoes could 
understand, although it was an exerase of which she grew 
increasingly impatient. 

The tinkling sounded again Five minutes past eleven Five 
minutes past coffee time. She did not feel like coffee but she 
went in. Das liked her to drink coffee- He hovered over her 
attentnely while she drank, as he hovered over every other 
meal, his polished face bestowing accolades on her that she 
did not ment, for she was little attuned to his correct ordenng 
of days and lives In his rigid attitudes he seemed to her like 
Millie A dark-brown Millie, she thought, and was consumed 
by sdent ribald laughter. 
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Helen’s initial excursion to the up-river village had been 
alone This was partly intentional for she liked keeping her 
first impressions uncluttered, her visual images free of tags 
like interesting or charming that the formulae of conversa- 
tional exchange might have slung round their necks Partly 
It was involuntary, because there was no one m her arde 
who wanted to accompany her, and, in the beginning, no one 
with whom she could communicate outside it But there was 
this path, which led over the brow of a hill to a shallow dip 
in the land beyond, an inhospitable rock-strewn basin within 
sound of the river, and because it was there she took it. 

It was a rough track, more the result, she thought, of 
feet wearing down forest than any deliberate effort at road- 
making. At the end of it was a Hearing with a huddle of 
flimsy nuts in the middle and around them a stockade which 
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rounded-out h\ung could go on, on so feeble and flimsy a foot- 
ing. The flagde huts, that a man and a boy could put up m 
a day or a determined wind demolish in less : the primitive 
patches of surface-root aops of a community with one harvest 
m mind, rather than the recurrent cycle of growth : the hap- 
hazard deanng, overshadowed by encroaching forest : on these 
impermanent, flyaway foundations, whole people built whole 
hves. 

Early on, when they were all new to the environment and 
new to each other and relationships had not yet shaken down 
into any kind of pattern, she had remarked on the paradox 
to Kjishnan, the harsh-faced engineer who dommated his 
group, to whom questions in any Indian context were as if 
by natural choice directed. Krishnan knew of the existence 
of the tribal settlements, but had never ventured into one, 
knew the oddity he would have been in the tnbesmen’s eyes 
if he had He even despised Helen for thinking that he, as 
educated, more dvilised than she was, could be familiar with 
any aspect of the half-savage hill people’s lives. Nevertheless 
he said, grimly, dosing the Indian ranks as decisively as Jack- 
son or Millie, ‘Of course they seem flyaway to you, you are 
used to better things Unfortunately our people are not. 
They’ve become used to being done out of their rights.’ 

Helen fell silent. She caught the rebuff intended, but its 
source puzzled her, the barbed reaction to an ordinary remark. 
She could not trace it back, as perhaps Mackendnek might 
have done, to its sour origins in past and present, from the 
noxious emotional cauldron that Bntain the ruler and India 
the ruled had kept on the boil throughout the term of an 
imposed ovcrlordship, to the humiliations of being an under- 
developed and pauper nation. History, for her, still lay largely 
between the covers of a book: intellectually assimilated, but 
dissoaate from impassioned human reahty. It was only now, 
lodging on Indian soil, that the first intimation came that 
between them Howard Clinton and Krishnan, and Bashiam, 
Rawlmgs, and Mackendndt as well, were illuminating the 
pages 

But if Krishnan was forbidding, there were others who 
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were not. The camp was, after all, full of Indians: most of 
them well-disposed, most of them inclined to be friendly. 
Shanmugham, for instance, Krishnan's voluble young assu- 
tant, who fell over himself to be helpful, whose affabihty waned 
and grew nervous only when Knshnan loomed near, or Gopal 
Rao, the trainee blossoming under Lefevre's wing, who cheer- 
fully referred to himself as the Mud Inspector, or Rangana- 
than, whom his foes called the cement mixer — ^much to his 
annoyance, for as an executive of Asoka Cement he was well 
past these raw stages. But all of them came from the South 
Indian plains. Helen wanted someone local, someone whose 
breath and bones had been formed in these hills — not for 
introduction and entree, which she could manage quite well 
by herself, but for interpretation. So she cast around, and 
eventually found what she wanted virtually on her doorstep 
in the person of Bashiam. 

Bashiam, the hill-man whom they called jungly wallah, or 
even more disparagingly the civilised jungly Wallah. He be- 
came her link-man, providing the information she sought of 
a country and a people who intri^ed her, whetting a cunosity 
with which she had always been liberally endowea. The cuno- 
sity grew with each encounter : no longer satisfied with watch- 
ing, hut wanting to know: entry achieved, now seeking per- 
formance. 

He helped to quench her wanting to know, and she gave 
him generous aedit. He firmly declined it. 

‘One learns if one wishes to learn,' he said, ‘about people 
or machines.’ 

‘One gets by,’ she rejoined, ‘but it’s harder work and it takes 
longer.’ 

It would in fact have taken much longer, for the language 
alone presented formidable difficulties, different in rhj^hm 
and structure from any she knew. Here, too, she would have 
got by, but sign language and a smattering of a few words 
that she might have achieved — ^the thundering hotch-potch 
of jaos and jaldis with which Rawhngs and Mackendnck 
bewildered their South Indian labour— would have fallen 
short of her standard, the minimum fluency without which, 
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in her view, communication degenerated into grinning good- 
\vt 11 and one-syllabled monotony — a degeneration which, also 
in her view, had begun to set in. 

'Sometimes we ]ust gape at each other,' she said to Bashiam 
‘It’s a shame really, there’s so much one could talk about.’ 

Bashiam privately doubted it, but he withheld his view. 
If she found interest in a village, for whose standards and 
acceptances he had little left but a near contempt, who was 
he to dispute her curious predilection? 

So he went with her, in his off-time which was limited 
and which he would have preferred to spend on site with 
the machines that Clinton Mackendnck had assembled like 
a panzer army In his own secretive way he doted on them 
as passionately as Clinton The skilled precision that man 
had imparted to metal, the extreme funchonal beauty of 
each worfang part, the powerful action of steel tongue in 
oiled groove, of whirring fly-wheel and cog, all these soothed 
and satisfied his own brand of wanting, the void each man 
CTeates in himself and spends his time filhng, cramming his 
industry like a sop in the face of the life that has come to 
him with such ternfj'ing unknowingness of goal and inten- 
tion. 

'You almost love your machines,' Helen said to him 

‘I believe I do,' he ans\vered. 

‘It seems a little — curious ’ 

'Why?' 

Helen felt herself flush, it was not an easy question to 
ansAver except brutally, and she felt no particular itch at 
this moment to exercise brutality It was simply that one 
expected people like Bashiam — a backward people — to be 
content with natural things like hills and woods and a water- 
pump or two, and this expectation made any further desire on 
then part smack of effrontery Perhaps they contnbuted, with 
then humble acceptances, perhaps they were easily contented, 
but sometimes then loves and wants extended beyond and 
why not, she thought: they were creatures of the nuclear 
age however much it had by-passed them It was ludicrous 
not to acknowledge it, to delude oneself that no one among 
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them hankered for the offerings of the age to which they 
belonged. ^ 

I forgot/ she said, ‘when the world goes round we all go 
round with it. There is no reason why you shouldn't hke cars 
and cranes as much as my husband does. Or anyone.’ 

Later he took her up, and was as honest as she had been 

‘Machines are to me what they are to your husband,’ he 
said to her, ‘only more. They have given me another way of 
life.’ 


‘A better one?' 

He nodded at once. He had no doubts. The old way of life 
held nothing for him. The paradox that intngued her, the 
pathetic OTanules around which whole hves were budt, the 
ramshaclde fly-by-night structure of the settlement that ex- 
cited Helen’s pity and CImton’s scorn — as Bashiam well knew 
there were valid explanations for these, but they did not 
dispel the horror that dwelling on them infused in his mind. 

‘And yet it must have been peaceful,' she said, and the 
evocative phrase drew from her mockmg mind a view of the 
Thames at Marlow — ^was that what she meant by peaceful, 
and could that orderly scene have any relevance here? 'It 
must have been quiet,’ she amended, ‘before we came, before 
the blasting began.’ 

‘It was,’ ne agreed. ‘Naturally.’ 

‘More tranquS,’ she pursued, crushing the mocbng minions 
her mind so liberally conjured up. 

"‘It was,’ he said, ‘m patches.’ 

But he could not really remember. The mainstream of 
memory was clogged with sharper happenings, with storm 
and rain, the long drought, a penodicaUy overflowmg nver 
and precipitate flight from it. Confusion and disaster, he 
thought with wormwood in his mouth, the distaste for such 
things he had learned from his masters, the men who built and 
controlled; and despite the long ribbon of time that stretched 
between he shivered, remembering the sodden huts, the cold, 
the uncertainty, the comfortless ntual of departure, the in- 
cantations of a bewildered clan to an immune god. And she 
thought with vicarious horror only of his present life, the 



penpatetic shuttling from site to site, the strange rootless life 
of a man who trailed after these grunting medianical marvels 
up and down India, and of the times when there were no 
machines to man, only bleak returns and spells of waiting in 
these hills to which he had become an outsider. Hills or plains, 
forever an outsider. 

Bashiam seldom paused to analyse his situation He knew 
he no longer belonged in the tnbal huts of his bnrth, but his 
brief returns to them he did not find too irksome Equally there 
was no sense of belonging to what they called the jifiFy to\vns, 
the tin and canvas camps the contractors rigged up at break- 
neck pace for their labour, but he did not look for it No one 
did, none of the workers They left their families behind to 
answer the call of the wealthy building and contracting firms 
who took on men in tens of thousand, and when the \vork 
was over they returned to their roots, razmg to the ground 
the temporary structures they had helped to build in a jiffy 
at boom time. 

Bashiam’s roots were attenuated, his homecomings were 
uneasy surface affairs, but not given to dwelling on lacks and 
losses he made do And in the camps while the work lasted 
It was good What it was he could not easily say A feeling. 
A richness. Somewhere m the midst of the rubble and the 
chaos around them, on a definite day they could look back 
on, though none could tell when it would come, a fusion 
took place From then on there was a one-ness, and once 
It happened problems and hardships were never as destructive 
as brfore. 

Bashiam explained it to Helen, stumbhng over the words. 
If It had been a man he would have described it in sexual 
terms and found no difficulty, as it was he shied away from 
such verbal intimacy, finding it impossible with a woman 
Helen listened, hearing the echoes of another conversation • 
Howard, covering the same ground, descnbmg it not to her 
but someone else, an overheard conversation. ‘You work up 
a team spirit,’ he said in the clipped language of his upbring- 
ing, ‘if you can, and if you can't it’s bloody hell ’ 

Team spirit A feeling, a richness Helen understood what 
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both men had said, but it seemed to her that Bashiam’s nebu- 
lous words came closer to the heart of the matter. They 
frequently did, she had bemn to discover. Perhaps it was by 
contrast: by contrast her husband’s idiom, which was after 
all her own, seemed framed by caste and convention to move 
only at skin level. 

It took some time — several weeks — ^before Helen discovered 
that the up-river tribesmen were precisely those whom the 
Mackendrick bungalows had ousted from their land. No one 
exactly told her. T^ey examined the pottery bits she dug up 
in her compound with interest, skating skilfully round the 
questions she put, until suspiaon seeped in and presently it 
was all there, the whole knowledge of a nefarious transaction. 

Bashiam had proved as reticent as any. His ability to reach 
the heart of the matter, she further discovered, did not always 
coinade with a desire to unveil it. One day she said to him, 
‘Do you know what they call you behind your back.^’ 
‘Jungly wallah,’ he said at once without hesitation. 

‘Do you know what it means?’ 

‘A man of the jungle. An uncivilised man ’ 

‘What it really means,’ she said cruelly, ‘is someone who 
doesn’t count. Someone who gets kicked around and doesn’t 
do anything to stop it.’ 

He was puzzled by her vehemence, saw no reason for it. 
He said slowly, ‘Do you mean me? ’ 

Her anger began to scale up, crossed and compounded by 
a sense of shame. She controlled it and said, quietly, 

‘There used to be a village where the bungalows are . . . 
where our bungalow is. A tribal village. 

'A small setSeraent, yes’ 

‘When they were told to go, they went.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Without protest Just got up and walked away, like 

animals.’ , 

‘I suppose you could put it like that. 

His calm unnerved her. Was her own passionate reaction 
the right one, she wondered, perhaps for these people it 
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wasn’t? These people, these people. It jarred her, the omin- 
ous, monotonously familiar phrase So it’s getting me too, 
tha^ old indestructible India bug, she thought with icy dis- 
may. But these people aren’t different clay, they’re hke me, 
like people hke me. What is for me, is for them, there’s no 
other kind of yardstick that’s worth anything. She said, half 
asking him to be on her side . ‘You w'ere — ^you are — a mem- 
ber of that tribe. It was their land They didn’t want to leave 
It, they were persuaded Why did they allow themselves to 
be? \{^y did you? Without even protesting?’ 

It was past history, it did not rouse Bastuam. He said: 
‘When one is budding a dam — 

‘It wasn’t a dam they were building. It was bungalows with 
a view.’ 

But he wasn’t with her. There had been too many moves, 
under different pressures, divine, man-made, and natural, for 
him or his tnbe to wear themselves out ivith protesting. Apart 
from which he had been too long with men who were moulded 
like Clinton, he could no longer accord human bemgs the 
status he gave to their aeations. Prudent men make way for 
machines, he thought, and it struck him as a wise adage for 
the century they were living in He did not tell her so, how- 
ever He had learnt not to argue, like most of his dan, and 
consideration for Helen, moreover, made him disinclined to 
pursue the matter. 
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The morning shift came on at eight. By then the mechanical 
workshops and maintenance sheds had been operating for 
two hours, overhauling and semang equipment for the first 
shift. The second shift worked from two in the afternoon 
untd eight in the evening, under artifiaal lamps if the hght 
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failed early. The workshops functioned throughout the night, 
when necessary; otherwise they finished wito Ae first shift. 

The schedule was going wdl, Chnton thought, pleasure 
murmuring in his veins. It was a physical feeling, a sensation 
of humming along, when men and machmes swung into hne. 
None of those infuriating delays, now, that had dogged their 
early days, labour gangs waiting upon maintenance men, and 
maintenance for spares, and expensive equipment laid up 
for want of trained men to repair and operate them. They 
could handle most of the repairs on site now, even the major 
ones, had refitted and expanded to be able to do so. The main- 
tenance sheds alone spanned an acre of ground, extending from 
construction site to Clmton’s Lines and eating into jungle 
on the west bank well beyond the original area of clearance. 

Rawlings dealt with the other problem, running what he 
called on-the-spot aash courses for what he called under-done 
Bengali babus Into these classes the babus were crammed, 
whence they emerged smouldering and resentful, but turned 
out to a pattern of efiiaency that satisfied Rawlings 
‘These classical engineers,’ he sneered to Mackendnck, 
‘think they can play it by book. By text-book What in hell 
use IS that do they think in a place like this^' 

What he wanted was versatility: men who could strip 
down a gear-box, retemper a dnllhead,' dismantle and re- 
assemble a machine, turn their hand to anything, and this 
kaleidoscopic skill was not in the beginning available, or only 
in limited quantity. 

Mackendnck was sympathetic, but not openly so. He did 
not want to encourage Rawlings to further denigatory sar- 
casms, fearing a wholesale defection of technicians for whom 
he, and Clinton, were responsible, and for whom he alone 
would have to find replacements He merely said, ‘I wouldn t 
call them Bengali babus They’re not from Bengal anyway, and 
the babus are clerks down at base.' 

Rawlings thought Mackendnck was soft, where Indians 
were concerned, but he did not say so either. Mackendrick 
guessed, it made him wonder whether he was, because he 
did not care to see Rawlings exercising his wit on them, and 
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the raw eager youM men still wet from their technical schools, 
withering and stifening before him 

The system worked, the physical side of it. What happened 
at the border where flesh became spmt Mackendnck did not 
know and Rawlings would have been astonished to think that 
anything might. Clinton, watching the end product with 
narrow vigilance, was satisfied * the vahdity of mtensive sys- 
tems lay in their results, he scrapped or retamed them wholly 
by such palpable catena Krishnan also felt satisfaction. He 
had no need of a crash course, he was part of the nucleus of 
trained and experienced men as skilled as Rawhngs could 
call for. He watched those who were not go m, saw how they 
looked when they came out, applauded their new skiUs, noted 
the mward hardenmg with private appeasements Like Rawl- 
ings he had no patience for amiable weaklmgs, and the wide 
arc of his vision swingmg beyond the encompassmg hills saw 
no place for them m the power game that the world was play- 
ing Strength: one spoke only from strength. The West under- 
stood no other language The sensibihties that handicapped 
other races, the finer modulations of thought and behaviour, 
all had been ground away, leavmg only a superb act of pubhc 
relationship to fill the void with the behef that sudi quahties 
abounded Well, thought Knshnan, there was no game under 
the sun that two coiSd not learn to play. He brooded, his 
dark unlined face hke a carved god’s, while his subtle brah- 
minical mind delicately picked up and dissected the western 
techmques of seduction, persuasion, and coeraon. It was the 
new guidmg trmity, as piety, gunboats and the way of Christ 
had been the old 

Chnton, insulated by his skills, had little interest m power 
games and power pohtics. They existed, he knew. No single 
contract, outside or internal, had ever been signed without 
their hidden or open mtrusion. It filled him with loathing — 
a bitter loathmg that went far beyond a subcutaneous irrita- 
tion mto acute mental spheres. It was as if somethmg glutin- 
ous and evil by touch and intention were laid upon his struc- 
tures, tamtmg their fundamental purity. 

No one, not even Mackendnck, who did the negotia hng , 



was more profoundly thankful than he when that side of it 
was over. Loofang back from the calm of construction Chnton 
felt he had come dose to suffocation, those months in Delhi 
and LondoU. Hell, he thought, sheer and flaming, "'jhiat it was 
now by contrast he could not easily have said, heaven being 
an abstraction of peculiar embarrassment that he tried to 
avoid, but there had been a tune, working on a hellish site 
east of Suez, when they had had nothmg but Evian and 
Scotch. When they tasted water again, it had been pure and 
cold and sweet, hke something they had never drunk before. 
A taste of that nectar returned to him as he stood with Mack- 
endrick on the hill overlooking the shattered valley. 

It was nearing noon. In the phased rhythms of the day 
the boreholes had been drilled and explosive charges laid. The 
valley lay empty now, the jagged cavities torn in its rocky 
flanks exposed, open to the sun and deserted except for a 
handful of men checking the fuses Presently they too were 
done, the six ants that were men scurrying up the escarpment 
to safety. A great silence began, suspending itself like a gong 
over vaUey and hill until absurdly dissipated by a shrill piping 
of whistles. 

‘Ten minutes to go,’ said Chnton, shading his eyes against 
the heavy glare. The sun was almost directly overhead, he 
could feel the heat' on his shoulders, penetrating the thin 
Aertex shirt he wore. In the distance, along the granite ridges, 
red flags flickered like warning tongues 

‘Five minutes,’ he said, and as he spoke the sirens began, 
the rise and fall reverberating across the valley. 

‘If anyone’s still there,’ Mackendrick shouted above the 
booming backwash of sound and echo, ‘he must be bent on 
suiade ! ’ 

Clinton hardly heard. He waited, absorbed, his heart-beat 
accelerated, as the minutes ticked by. 

The first explosion came with a great roar, singly, followed 
by the others in twos and threes, impacted blasts that rocked 
the ground on which they stood. Automatically, as one might 
a striking clock, Mackendrick began to count. Eleven . . . 
fourteen . . . sixteen . . . twenty. Twenty explosions, dose on 
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twenty-five tons of dynamite splitting open the valley m sym- 
metrical calculated pattern. M the dust clouds rose Clinton 
looked down at his watch. It was exactly noon. 

'Going like clock^vork,’ Mackendrick said 
'Yes.' Clinton felt his heart cycle resummg its normal 
rhythms. He stretched, relaxation hke bland unguents within 
him, reviving rich memories and the need for speech. 

Mackendrick noted Clinton’s reminiscent smile, and from 
the debris of his own disastrous day tartly prepared to listen. 

‘That rat-hole,' Clinton said, ‘o£F Djibouti The day the 
water came Christ, the taste, it almost made you beheve in 
God.’ 

'I remember the rats best,’ said Mackendrick. 'Desert rats. 

I never beheved in them until I saw.’ He stopped : it was like 
a mechanical joke . some jackass of a robot speaking, the real 
man listening to pecuhar metallic accents 
‘Spiny bacK,’ Clinton said, 'like small wild boar. Out with 
It Mack ’ 

They had worked together too Jong, Mackendnek thought; 
each with a private nucleus the other could not pierce, yet ' 
above it extensive, sensitive fields of communication and in- 
terpretation He said ‘Pilfenng’s got serious. Every third 
drum in the reserve store is half empty Jackson reported this 
morning.’ 

‘Who was it^’ 

‘Jackson didn’t know.’ 

‘He wouldn’t. He's too \vrapped up in Snuth.’ 
Mackendrick frowned ‘Well anyway he didn’t cover up for 
him this time,’ he said. ‘Smith hasn’t been affluent m weeks, 
which means he hasn’t been flogging anything in town. Jack- 
son must have brought the diopper down hard.’ 

‘Jackson's a good man,’ Clinton said dispassionately. ‘One 
can forgive him his Smith ’ 

‘One can forgive a man anything in this dimate ’ 

Chnton's persuasions were less ductile, but he did not choose 
to go into It, suspectmg the distances that separated them 
‘If Jackson doesn’t know,’ he said, ‘Krishnan probably does. 
Biggest bom snooper this side of the Atlantic.' 
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In the valley below the machines were saeaming again. 
The silence that had preceded the blasting was gone; it only 
M once by day in the valley, and woind not return imW 
nightfall Now tfie excavators coughed and grunted, biting 
into granite tom loose by dynamite. South of the mam excava- 
tion area, where the river-bed would he, drills and shovels 
worked with precision, chiselhng away rock m the natural 
deft to take the gates that would control the flow of the river. 
On the rugged indine of the improvised escarpment leadmg to 
and away from the site the dump trucks were assembled, at 
two minute inter\'als they rumbled down the slope, paused 
beside the diggers, took on their gramte loads and lumbered 
away, their heavy engines labourmg. Five tons, every two 
minutes, carved from nver-bank to create the dannd mto 
which the nver would run, and tipped mto the nver along 
the Ime of on-shore markers and floating buoys where the 
rock-fill coffer dams, still under water, were rismg. 

‘At the rate we’re gomg,’ Clmton spoke with a quiet 
elation, 'we ought to finish smack on schedule.' 

‘I was gomg to tell you,’ Mackendrick said, with a spasm 
of regret that he had allowed the more important matter to 
marinade until now. 'Fart of that last shipment has gone 
astray, the part that was commg up by rail Somewhere be- 
tween Bombay and us, that’s me nearest I can get out of 
them.’ 

‘Including the Avery-Kent?’ asked Chnton, neutrally. 

T'm not sure,’ said Mackendndc with an equal lack of 
emotion. 'I’ve been on flie phone half the morning trying to 
find out.’ 
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Once a roouth on Saturdays Millie Rawlings gave a party 
at her bungalow. It began at sundown and finished when the 
drink ran out, which was usually fairly early in the evening 

‘Just when the fun’s beginning,’ Millie would say, pouting, 
lugubnous, manner belying her age, the drag and dissatisfac- 
tions of her colonial years pulhng down the corners of her 
mouth. Or, her face suddenly naKed in its wanting, ‘They 
won’t even let you get drunk in this bloody country. Damn 
them. Damn them.’ Inveighing against them, the veins in her 
neck thick and gobbling, for sne felt about it passionately. 

Clinton could have helped if he had cared to. He knew he 
had only to ask, and he knew when Indians said this one thing 
they actually meant it, espeaally the upper, older echelons, 
who would put themselves out endlessly to meet the wishes 
of guests on their soil, suffocating their consaences if neces- 
sary to do so. But he did not care to ask, he wanted nothing 
by favour, only what was due as a right. Moreover in his 
view the liquor quota was adequate, and it prevented the 
evening degenerating into what he detested, a mawkish 
all-night session like a planter’s sabbath. 

Millie, after several attempts to enlist his aid, gave up what 
she dimly sensed was an unequal struggle. Howard Clinton, 
she said, extracting a few bedraggled shreds of victory out of 
her rout, is as straight as a die, they don’t come like him 
in this lousy place, and as a final compliment (in a mixed 
gathering, half a dozen Indians and as many embarrassed 
Britons), ‘He’s white through and through,’ she said, ignoring 
the contempt which nowadays Indians showed if they felt 
like It, her mind hauling indignantly back to a time when 
hurt, insult, insolence, all had had to be contained under 
closed countenances, and pale faces no longer knew nor wanted 
to know what dark faces were 'thinking. That was how it 
ought to be, thought Mdlie, forgetting that in the end it 



had been surprise, surprise, all over the world one ludicrous 
awakenmg after another until finally no one wore veils any 
more. You could see, or you could prefer not to see, unless 
you were blinded by habit. Milhe was not altogether blind, 
when she did sometimes see, as now, it made her stiffen 
agamst— what? She did not really know, but she raised hex 
rhm a little, as they had all learnt to do when the sun went 
down m Africa, and the contours of her face grew hard. 

That Saturday Clmton forgot about Milhe’s party. His 
mind was on his equipment, a fair slab of which was appar- 
endy adorning some siding near Bombay, and particularly on 
the Avery-Kent, the aanc that had been ordered and specially 
modified to meet the specific requirements of the valley project. 
Some htde derk, more likely an army of them, had bungled 
the affair, and now, he thought with a growing irritation, it 
was Saturday, they would all have gone away, glad of the 
excuse the week-end provided to do nothing. Bloody country, 
he thought, forgetting other frustrations, elsewhere, in Eng- 
land too, for which like pain there was no total recall. 

Helen had forgotten too, but Millie, who guessed she would, 
had sent a card to remind her. It was propped up conspicu- 
ously on the table, a pasteboard card with balloons that Milhe 
had painted on it and a Ime in her childish hand intended to 
be gay and cnticmg • ‘We girls are at a premium. So come on 
girls, let’s join the boys and have some fun ! ’ Helen was not 
enticed, but it moved her, the faint leer under the bold words 
with Its hint of a suggestion of orgies in the ofBng which 
did not square with the truth. The truth lay elsewhere, in the 
fervid imagimngs of bored women, in die guilty huddle in 
the shadow of a verandah, or a hasty impromptu or two in 
the back seat of a car. Millie would not see it that way, but 
then, Helen thought, why should she? Life would be unten- 
able, but for the gilt one assiduously laid on, each of them 
scrapmg a different pot She turned the card over, noticmg 
only then the urgent htde P S. Tve borrowed Das,’ Milhe 
wrote. ‘You not Ming there I couldn’t ask you of course, but 
was sure you wouldn’t mind Many thank for loan.' 

In the valley sirens were blarmg, modem muezzins announ- 
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dng the end of the working day. The distant humming 
skckened, like a run-down d)Tiamo. After the daily pounding 
blasting and drilling the air seemed strangely still, the trem- 
ors that travelled up from the valley and were felt even here, 
finally subsided. In the mounting sdence the purl of the n\er 
grew stronger. Helen listened equably, undistracted by the 
incompetent ferment of the cook in the btchen Then gravel 
crunched under Chnton’s heavy step and he came in blinking 
from the darkness outside. 

'All alone, Lennie?’ 

When something went wrong, or he was tired, he called 
her by the old pet name that dated from their first meetings 
She warmed to him, returned his kiss warmly. 

‘All alone, darhng. Except for cook.* 

'Can’t stand the man. Where’s Das, Das I' he shouted. 
There was a timid scurrying in the region of the kitchen, 
but no reply. 

‘Millie's borrowed him,’ Helen said. 

'What for?’ ” 

‘The party.’ 

‘What party?’ 

‘Mdlie’s ’ 

‘My God,’ he said, ‘do we have to go?’ 

‘Oiy if you want.’ 

Clinton never wanted. Why then, he asked himself, did 
he go? He would have preferred to sit in the darkness of his 
verandah, worrying at some problem in peace until the kernel 
of the trouble lay exposed in his tnumphant palm. Or to he 
in bed with Helen, who seemed to recede from him a little 
further each day. To take possession of her, to know her, know 
thig woman who was his wife carnally, spiritually’, wholly, 
as he felt he did only by night when they lay together and 
loved. 

• And he went in to her, and he knew her. 

It had been a flat, slightly abstruse statement once. It had 
acquired depth and clarity since, espccisUy in those bleak 
moments when he reached out and encountered sometimes a 
stranger, worse still a casual ghost. 
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‘Do you, darhng?’ Helen’s eyes had darkened. In response 
to his mood? He could not tell. 

1 suppose so,’ he said, *1 suppose we ought to show the 
flag/ 

‘What flag?' 

‘Heaven knows. I’m quoting Milhe.' 

But he did know, though the knowledge was amorphous, 
a feehng that in a foreign land it was essential to consolidate 
one’s position by gettmg-together exercises such as these Or 
was It, he wondered suddenly, in fact, basically, a demonstra- 
tion, banners and a banging of drums to impress a hostile 
army? Yet what hostile army? Britons and Indians were col- 
laborating, he thought, and felt die famihar sense of incredu- 
hty pncluing under his skm. It was Helen, her cool probmg, 
and Milhe with her flags and banners who were, he felt im- 
tably, mchmg him down these barbed alleys of thou^t. 

‘l^Jhe has her pomts,’ said Helen, over the unruly voice 
that chanted, name them, ‘but a party today is rattier the 
limit.’ 

‘Why’’ 

‘With the labourers on short commons/ 

‘Are they?’ 

*They’ve had their pay stopped,’ she said, and saw him 
.stiffen. But why? He must know that she would know. ‘They 
hve hand to mouth Poor devils/ 

Chuton watched her narrowly, but she gave nothing away. 
Hand to mouth, the phrase was famihar, Mackendrick's, he 
had used it like a lash. What was her intention? Agam, he 
could not tell. He got up and poured himself a whisky, hsten- 
mg to the tap of insects beating themselves to death against 
the wue-mesh frames that barred them from the lighted room. 
What did she know about his labour, and how much? It 
was not her provmce, he thought, resentment sparking, to 
know about his labour He said diarply ; 

‘Coolies don’t eat canapes, do they? You’re close enough 
to them, you ought to know.’ 

Helen looked up: ‘They eat,’ was all she said. Baldly. 
Neutrally. 
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po you mean/ he said, and took a grip on hunsdf and 
spoke carefully m case he was wrong, in case the neutrality 
was real, not a shell that housed live accusation, ‘are you try- 
ing to tell me they are facing starvation because they've been 
fined?' 

‘Oh no,' she answered at once, ‘no one will starve in a week. 
They'll have to eat less, that’s all/ 

‘And whom are you blaming for that,' he asked heavily. 
‘Them? Orus^' 

Before she could answer the door opened a few hesitant 
inches and the cook appeared in the slit. 

‘Memsahib wanting dinner for memsahib and master?' 
he asked nervously, demoralised by the fear that they might 
and an awareness of scamped and half-hearted preparations for 
it which he had based upon the certainty of their going out 
this evening. 

‘No thank you,' said Helen, glancing at Clinton for confir- 
mation. ‘We shall be out.' 

While memsahib was changing the cook returned to his 
kitchen. He got out a loaf from the larder, and butter and 
cold meat from the refrigerator and, mindful of Das's parting 
instructions, made a neat pile of sandwiches, trimming away 
liberal margins of crust and meat which he ate. On the top 
shelf in the larder was a sheaf of fresh-cut plantain leaves, 
come up by lorry from the foothills that morning. He extrac- 
ted two, spread the smaller on the table, placed the sandwiches 
on it and flanked them with his hands. Then he rel^scd into 
a state of vacancy, his eyes glazing, only his hands on the 
leaf showing, in case anyone came in, that he was alive and 
about to be busy. 

Presently he heard the gravel crunch as master and mem- 
sahib went on their way, and the sound reanimated 
The sandwiches he finished wrapping in the glossy Iwf, tied 
the parcel with string, put it in a plastic box whose einaency 
he distrusted, and replaced it in the refrigerator. Then 
tucked from his waist the crumpled check duster with which 
he had earlier dusted the kitchen, spread it on the table, placed 
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a second leaf on it — z large double one tins tune — ^and on 
this laid a half-loaf, a liberal dollop of butter, four small 
newspaper cones, already prepared, each containing a few 
spoonfuls of coffee, tea, salt and sugar, and two boxes of 
matches. He folded the leaf over these, moved the parcel into 
the middle of the dirty duster and knotted it, and disposed 
the final bundle carefully under his coat. It was rather bulky, 
Wt he was satisfied it would not show before he reached the 
safety of the servants' godowns. The quantities were double 
what he usually considered cook’s peris, but rumour was nfe 
in the camp that lean times were commg, and it was up to each 
man to look after his interests. 
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The Rawlmgs’ bungalow, always well lit, was a blaze of 
light when they gave their parhes. The company’s labour 
mustered in strength to watch the display, gathering in 
bunches around the flood and fairy hghts strung about the 
compound in intriguing pattern Bob fewlings was proud of 
his lighting effects : they were a testimony to his own skill 
and desigmng abihty as well as the efficiency of the electri- 
cians who, under his directions, had wired them as perman- 
ent outdoor fixtures — so far without mishap. To Miflie they 
were essentials to gaiety in an area of darlmess, she saw the 
lovely hghts, and averted her eyes from the intense blackness 
they created beyond the illuminated circle. 

Mackendrick, averse to the scheme from a fear of overload- 
ing and breakdown whidi would have plunged the whole 
camp into darkness, now that his fears had been proved 
groundless still found fault with it. What was the point, he 
wondered, of attracting insects by the million out of their 
jungle fastness, as if one were not suffiaendy plagued by ffiem 



already? The real point he did not state, which was that the 
days of ostentation were over— gone with their proponents the 
British, and their lesser copyists, the maharajahs. It was the 
day of the common man, and the common man was done with 
flummery. He might gape at it, it was a free show and that 
was the custom, but nevertheless one grew conscious of nar- 
rowed eyes, resentful minds that speculated on how many 
paise each light-bulb burned, what it all cost. Mackendrick 
had no strong feelings either way, but he was not walled off 
from the feel of the country. Anyone, he knew, who adopted 
the panoply and pomp of an English archbishop would find 
himself heartily jeered in any Indian town. Indeed one of 
his more excruciating memones, which made him wince even 
now, was the gale of hoots and laughter that had greeted some 
mummery in parliament, shown in a newsreel at a Madras 
cinema. Mackendrick sighed — ^not for the old days, which he 
did not lament, but because he did not feel m tune with the 
new. Something always gave — ^a slight side-slip that put one 
out of true. Somehow one no longer belonged in India — the 
reserved place in it was gone. Was it also, he wondered, be- 
cause one no longer owned, no longer came by right as an 
owner, but stncdy by invitation only? MackendricK slapped 
at his cobra boots, which were chafing him, and envied 
younger men like Bailey and Lefevre, who deqiite rebuffs 
rubbed along with the new India better than he or his genera- 
tion could hope to do. 

Lefevre, stdl at half-past eight in his bungalow, waited 
impatiently for Gopal Rao to arrive. Millie had said, in a 
postscript to her invitation, any friend of yours will be wel- 
come, and Lefevre could think of no one who was more of a 
friend to him than his trainee and assistant. His wowing 
friendship with Gopal Rao, over the last few months, had 
opened vistas which he found fresher, and distinctly more 
appealing, than the limited view which fright and older 
counsel had ushered him into takmg. Frequently, now, he 
sallied cheerfully out of the stockade into which, in those 
early days, Krishnan’s saturnine strictures had contributed to 
send him, shrugging off the jabs, when he fdt them, admini- 



stered by those who still beheved m tnbal reservations, his 
retreats confined to occasions when rehgion, language and 
ethical codes combined to settle on him m great ocdudmg 
douds. Takmg Gopal with him he did not consider sudi a 
sally, he would never have skirmished usmg a fnend as a 
weapon, m fact he did not even think about it, merdy acted 
naturally. 

Gopal Rao was even younger than Lefevre. He was twenty- 
one, a slim man with dehcate features and brilhant eyes who 
had courteously dedmed the affectionate nickname of gecko, 
or lizard, winch Lefevre had onginally bestowed on him. Le- 
fevre meant well, the name was a respectful acknowledgement 
of his neat quick and effiaent gecko-l^e movements. But Gopal 
was a Brahmin, to whom the consumption of flesh, blood and 
carcases was a necrophihac activity unfitting for human be- 
mgs, and he ^d not care to be assoaated witii geckos, whose 
transparent stomadis grew black with the insects they bolted. 
Lefevre took his point and gracefully gave way. Their associa- 
tion bounded happily along on this give-and-take basis. 

Lefevre saw the flickenng tordi ught coming up his path 
and to save five seconds rushed out to meet it. 

'Come on, man, you're late ! If we don't hurry there won't 
even be soda-water left.' 

'So sorry ' Gopal panted a httle, having run all the way. 
'Knshnan was having a meeting, he said only come for the 
beginnmg, then he forced me, my dear fdlow, to stay right 
to the bitter end ! ' 

‘Just like him,’ grunted Lefevre ‘Old misery. Can’t see 
what you see in the chap ’ 

Gopal did not reply, because Krishnan was always charm- 
mg to him, he could be really charming when he tried. 

They loped m step out of the compound and along the path 
that 1 m to Milhe’s bungalow. 

Millie saw them in her garden, floodht, advancing up the 
drive, and rolled her eyes to heaven 

‘Look what the lad’s brought in,’ she said, long-suffenng, 
not too sotto voce, to her husband. 

‘Well, for heaven’s sake don’t make a scene about it,’ said 
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her husband, his sotto voce nn^ng in the patch of silence that 
had fallen. Then a htde lame conversahon started up again, 
the guests labouring to cover up the patdi, tibeir own embar- 
rassment, the edgy exchange between husband and wife. 

Bob Rawlings strode to the verandah to meet the latecom- 
ers, holding out his hand to Lefevre, Battening p alm to palm 
in a namaste to Gopal Rao. Gopal, who had expected to have 
his hand shaken, withdrew it and returned the namaste. He 
could not say why, but he felt the gesture was un&iendly, 
though he could not put his finger on it. He wondered whether 
he was being a httle too pernickety, or a little too perdpient, 
by feehng this. Soon he forgot all about it, for Mackcndrick 
had come up — dear old Mack as everybody called him — to 
lead him to the revelry inside, 

Chnton, early on, had taken up a stand, back against a 
wall, a well-filled glass in his hand, which he intended to keep 
to the end. He felt he had done all that could be expected 
of him by being here, and he proposed to enjoy hunself in 
his own way, v^ich did not include charMg around among 
Millie’s guests at her behest. She had a dnving energy, she 
was that tiring kind of woman, he thought, dnnlang her liquor 
steadily. Liquor did not affect him, he had a good head, when 
It did, or he could not stop when he wanted, he knew he would 
give it up because he would never be anything less than his 
own master. Not hke poor old Henderson, whom they earned 
to his bed night after night, whose fleshy face was already 
puce coloured, the network of facial veins ruptured and 
blotched under his yellowed skin. Or Bob Rawlings for that 
matter, tied to loud Milhe. He hked his women low and cool, 
understated, like Helen How elegant she looked, he thought, 
searching her out in the crowd; bare-armed, tanned, in an 
ivory linen shift that made the other women look overblown 
and overdressed. That fondness for florals ! Women seemed to 
think they were just the thing for the tropics, bought them 
by the armful. But they were not, the light made a hash of 
the colours, and the flower prints merely seemed fatuous in 
a land that spnnHed orchids by the wayside. 

'Darhng, that thing's gorgeous on you. Where did it come 
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from? It makes you look like a bride ’ 

MiUie was ad^essing Helen, her voice rang out. He saw 
them between bobbing heads and passing trays of food and 
drmk borne by bearers at shoulder level, 

IDoes it? Really?’ Helen was smilmg, relaxed. I’m simple. 
I’ll take it as a compliment.’ 

'My dear, it’s meant as one ! You’re positively bloommg.’ 

'It must be the dimate. It agrees with me.' 

'Well, darlmg, obviously something does. That's plain for 
anyone to see.' 

Suddenly, Clinton was alert. He saw the faint flush on 
Helen’s face and pushed his way to her side. 

‘Hello, Lenme. Enjoying yourself?' 

‘Loving it, yes.’ 

Except for her heightened colour, whidi could easily have 
been due to the crush, Helen was in no way discomposed 
Had he then only imagined that the words were ^iked? 

But that inflection. 

Well, darlmg, obviously something does 

No, he thought, no mistake. 

‘I trust you’re enjopng yourself, Howard.’ MiUie turned 
to him. “We hardly see you, at least I hardly do. As for Helen, 
she’s qmte a stranger. I’m sure she has better thmgs to do, 
but — ’ 

‘I'm sure she has,’ said Clinton smoothly. Ton’ll have to 
ask her, my dear Milhe, to imtiate you some time, though I 
can’t promise you’ll find it an enjoyable exercise,’ 

‘Anyone care to sample my brand of mysteries?’ Helen was 
laughing — ^laughing it off, Millie thought. Her bnghtness did 
not fade, but rage and confusion unsettled her. Did he mean 
she was too old to have fun? Or wasn’t up to Helen's stand- 
ards sexually? Or what? Allowing his wife to run about the 
country letting the side down, she thought beihgerently, then 
coming here, swiggmg my whisky, msultmg me under my 
own roof. A good part of the pleasure she genuinely took in 
parties began to turn ranad. 

Gopal ]&o, for reasons other than Chnton’s had been, also 
had ms back against a wall. 
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‘It is all a misconception, I assuie you,' he was saying, 
pinldy, to the English who nnged him. ‘Aid to underdeveloped 
countries is not a free gift, there are strings attached to it, 
for instance all the equipment here, we have to buy from 
Britain with our loan.’ 

‘But you don’t repay it, do you boy.’ Henderson wagged 
his heavy, liquor-logged face loosely in front of Gopal. ‘So 
what does a loan become? 1 ask you, what does it become?’ 

‘We pay interest,’ said Gopal unhappily. He was not too 
sure about his facts. He wished Knshnan, who knew all this 
kind of thing, had come with him : or that he had not come 
at aU. 

Interest,’ said Henderson, 'what interests me is capital. 
What happens to that, that’s what I'd hke to know. Right, 
I'll tell you: it gets gobbled up, boy, that's what. A great 
walloping mouth opens and it all goes down. Lock stock and 
barrel. That's all. Sunk for good. Not a penny in return.’ 

‘No, no,’ cried Gopal. He did not care to be called ‘boy’, it 
was what one called one's bearer, but the feeling was sivamped 
in a larger agitation. ‘I am sure you are wrong, we pay back 
all we borrow — ’ 

‘On the never-never,’ said Mrs. Henderson. 

‘Only one never,' said Mrs. Galbraith. 

‘Tlie taxes we pay,’ said Mrs. Henderson, ‘simply to make 
these “loans” ! ’ 

‘Beats me why we do,’ said Mrs. Galbraith resignedly, help- 
ing herself to a passing vol-au-vent, ‘No mugs like English 
mugs, they say.’ 

‘But not oidy we, you also have taken from others. Like 
Elgin marbles,’ croaked Gopal, dim, other people's memories 
stirrmg m his mind, ‘or Koh-i-noor which is biggest diamond 
in the crown of your queen — 

‘Will you please leave her out of it?’ said Mrs. Henderson 

ominously. r • l j 

* — ^which you took from us and never paid for it,' finismid 
Gopal rapidly. He felt a little hunted and looked about for 
Lefevre, but Lefevre was talking to a planter's pretty English 
daughter whom Henderson had invited (she had motored up 
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from the neighbouring coffee plantation and was what Milhe 
had had in mind, rather than someone hke Gopal, when she 
said her friends’ friends would be welcome) Feelmg Gopal’s 
eyes on him' Lefevre hunched his shoulders and engrossed 
himself still more in her, thinking, why can’t he behave? 
Everyone can see he’s quarrelling and showing it too, the 
silly ass (Aftenvards, oil their way home, he said critically, 
*'Wny did you pick on those old bags? There were two other 
girls at least you could have spoken to.’ Gopal did not answer, 
he had not picked on them, they had picked on him, also he 
did not wish his friend to know he was unused to chattuig 
■with girls and would not have known where to begin But he 
liked the way Lefevre had dismissed his countrywomen. Those 
old bags, he had called them Old bags, Gopal repeated npdy, 
his wounds healing and the warmth he felt for Lefevre fann^ 
to a glow.) 

Mackendnck observing the same scene thought, he’s cor- 
nered hke a rat, but fighting back . . . and Henderson like a 
bulldog, those jowls . . . Sure as sin, he said to himself, 
they’re talking pohtics. Or economics, it comes to Ae same 
thing. It was pohtics twenty years ago and they're stiH at 
it arguing who bled who. He wondered in passing if he 
shouW rescue young Gopal — ^in passing because his mind was 
on other dungs — ^but die thought shpped away. 

‘Strange,’ he said to Rawlings, ‘no one’s out looking at your 
lights tomght.’ 

Bob Rawhngs suspected he was gloatmg: old Mack had 
always been anti his illuminations 

‘\^o wants them to,’ he said, falsely 'Can’t stand coohes 
hanging around the place.’ 

Mackendnck fell sdent again Outside in die brighdy lit 
compound insects swarmed, heavy revolvmg orbs around each 
hght. The compound itself was empty. They've stayed away, 
he diought, staged a protest against us in their own way, that 
subtle underhand way Indians speaahse in. Damn them, he 
wanted to say, but small naggmg devils would not allow him. 
We've treated diem badly, he came round to thinking , as if 
they were guilty en bloc which they’re not. It wouldn’t wash 



at home, we wouldn’t even try, so what happens to us when 
we come out here that we behave as we do? We’re bastards, 
he said under his breath, and with self-castigation the httle 
devils went, yielding place to bigger ones that wondered 
whether the work schedules were going to be maintained in 
the present mood of the workers. 

Mackendrick’s preoccupation communicated itself to Clin- 
ton and he felt he ought to be concerned but Millie intruded 
What the hell had she meant? He tried to make out it was 
nothing, watching her across the room dancing with Bailey, 
having her good time, watching his wife framed in the cm - 
brasure of the window laughing at some joke of Lefevrc’s, 
but It would not work. Blooming. Like a bride. Women wore 
that look when they were satisfied, Helen had borne it since 
the day they were married, he had drawn his own rich satis- 
factions from the way she looked. So what extra dimension 
did Millie perceive to make her remark upon it now? He 
cogitated, and the widely dispersed field that the dark rays 
scorched began to narrow down 

Neanng midnight the party was over. Headlights flashed 
in the darkness, returning planters to plantations, plains 
people to plains which many would not reach until morning 
They went in convoy because of the )ungle, but careless of its 
sleepers roared helter-skelter down the hill sounding their 
horns m communal merriment . . . 

In Millie’s bungalow the servants contemplated the debris 
with heavy eyes, waiting for memsahib to retire before making 
for their godowns which was the rule. Millie however was not 
ready yet. Parties left her in euphoric mood, she hummed little 
snatches of tunes they had played and picked at the food that 
was left until the lights in the garden, which her husband 
controlled, went out. Then she lay in bed waiting for Bob, 
who was too drunk to come, listening with heightened heart- 
beats which she could not control to the padded sounds the 
servants made as they walked home in bare feet in the dark- 
ness. 
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It was a bad week, everyone agreed. 

On the Monday, as Mackendnck had predicted, the labour 
force broke up into its human components and each of them, 
or so it seemed, came to him and wrung its hands and pro- 
tested innocence and called him its father. Mackendnck was 
' nauseated, and the nausea was as much for himself as for 
his demeaned fellow beings. No shame, no dignity, his assaul- 
ted senses cried, but his fellow bemgs, bred to simphaty of 
emotion, understood no need to conceal what they felt. 

‘Some of you may he innocent,’ he attempted to bring 
reason to bear, ‘but some are guilty. The oil did not flow away 
on Its own If you shield the guilty you have to take the 
consequences.' 

‘Sahib, we go hungry.’ 

What kind of answer was that? 

‘It will spur you to honesty,' Mackendnck said ruthlessly. 

Only the words were brave, the day drained him. He could 
have gone to Clinton and said: you did it, now you deal 
\vith Uiem, but this was not the way they functioned. 

Krishnan also felt shghtly nauseated, for reasons that began 
hke Mackendnck’s but then flared widely. Cattle, he thought. 
Look at them! Lined up hke passive cows at a backstreet 
Christian butchery • He had tnrf not once but thnce, to call 
a strike and each attempt aborted He shouted, he even 
pleaded though this went against his nature. The labour 
gangs listened uneasily and shook their heads and dispersed; 
and Krishnan saw the power, that might have been, fragmen- 
ted before his eyes No orgamsation, no discipline, cowards ! 
he flung at them, but afterwards in his meticulous way he 
worked out what else was true That the oil had not flowed 
away on its own, so that the detntus of guilt prevented a 
total confrontation That the two wings of me labour force — 
the lowlanders, and the local recruits from the tnbes — did 
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not always articulate together. That strike-breaking machinery 
existed, m the shape of an unemployed army that would 
swarm up the hill at first beckoning by Clinton Mackendnck, 
the company that paid by far the healthiest wages in the area 

Clinton calculated coldly too. He would take time off to 
coax his techniaans into line, they were organised and 
educated and hard to come by, and he needed their strength 
behind him. Labour was another matter. Expendable. A second 
thousand to be had for the picking where the first thousand 
had come from. Emasculated, furuiermore, by awareness of 
their crime. Strange, he thought, how much strength, con- 
versely, people drew from flagrant m)ustice: muscles and 
sinews grew where puny arms had been Well, that particular 
geme was still stoppered m its bottle. It had been a straight- 
forward transaction, a correct balance struck, loss set against 
loss, in which there was nothing he could see that could 
justifiably affect the backing he wanted from the men. Which 
as far as it went was true. 

Helen, that week, vacillated between daily visits to the 
settlement bearing food and sympathy, and studiously staying 
away. Unenchanting Lady Bountiful pictures, inexplicably 
tangled with legends of loaves and fishes, quickly decided 
her against the first. Bashiam, more or less, dissuaded her 
against the second course. 

‘Why do you feel they hold it against you?' he said 
‘Besides, a week’s deprivation is nothing, they are quite used 
to it,’ 

‘Which is why they kicked up such a fuss,’ she said flatly. 
‘Delegations in relay^to poor old Mack.’ 

‘We are an emotional people,’ he answered. ‘The spirit has 
been bruised as much as stomachs.’ 

So she went, taking with her a carton of sweets which, 
perversely,, she asked Das to pack. Das 'did so, banging the 
carton and tving viaous knots in the string to show his dis- 
approval He did not, she knew, like the tnbesmen. By the 
refined tenets of his training they were outside the palt 
people of whom— in a different time and environment and 
bearing a different skin— he might have said, Victoria plums 
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rather than aad in his voice, naked barbaric savages. 

There was something else too: a cunous osmosis by which 
the sahib’s feeh'ngs seeped into his, making him resent mem- 
sahib’s excursions to the village. Helen was aware of it, but 
so far without active resentment. 

Only, now and again, she had this desire to torment bun. 

‘Ready, Das?’ 

He n^ded as if to an equal, his ultimate m impudence, and 
was mortified when she did not notice. In fact she had noticed, 
and debated whether to please him by speaking sharply, but 
could not bring herself to assume false roles. Poor old Das, 
she thought, he ought to work for Milhe, he’s as satanic 
on protocol as she is, they’d both be much happier. . . . But 
it could not be done The appointment of servants, she had 
discovered, was governed by stnct rules. The best man in 
each cadre — cook, bearer, sweeper — ^went to the chief execu- 
tive and so on down the scale until someone like Bailey ended 
up with a teen-age house-boy who thought nodung of shining 
up master’s shoes with master’s best handkerdum. Nodiing 
short of a holocaust could dismantle the rules and generally 
speaking who wanted holocausts? Hardly anyone, she 
thought; they all shared in the acceptance which seemed to 
be India's collective unconsaous 

‘Memsahib wanting coffee?’ Das spoke wistfully, watch- 
ing her shoulder the carton 

‘No, thank you,’ she said with a matching regret. ‘I shan't 
want lundi either, tell cook, will you?’ 

‘Shall I call coolie, memsahib?’ 

‘What for? Oh, for the box No thank you, I can manage.’ 

It baffled her, this ngid assumption that she — ^all Euro- 
peans — ^were above certain tasks. .Poor old Das, she thought 
again, warped to meet some ahen standard. Why did Indians 
do It, had they no integrity of their own? Krishnan, fed on 
bitter aloes, said the Bntish had eaten it away during the 
centuries when they were the rulers and Indians the ruled : 
it would take a century to form again. But Gopal Rao, who 
had suffered only minor modification, had a more hospitable 
explanation 
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'You are guests in our country/ he said with dignity. ‘We 
like you to be comfortable so we adapt ourselves to your 
ways. Would you not/ he asked with a shattenng innocence, 
‘do the same for us in your country?’ 

The tribesmen, whom she had thought the stalwarts—cven 
they. It sometimes seemed to Helen, and never more forably 
than in that week of strain and tension, were changing. A 
backward people, whose primeval ways had exasperated suc- 
cessive governments, monumental impediment in the path 
of progressive companies and administrations, even they had 
felt the glancing blow of social change. On the surface, little 
showed. Survevong the village, that mommg, standing in front 
of its palisaded perimeter, she was struck more by its sameness 
than by any difference. Women sat in the sun, pounding 
gram or kneading dough. Children played m the dust. A group 
of men in breech clouts — throwouts, unable to hunt, forbid- 
den to fish in the requisitioned nver, unable to find work 
with the Company — squatted round a cockpit, grooming 
bright-feathered, papery little gamecocks. Nearby the tnbal 
chief rummated, his jaws worrang over a wad of tobacco: 
an old man, with fine white hair and beard, and dark corneas 
rimmed with the milk-blue of age. 

‘Can you hear them moaning?’ His voice, a shrill bark, 
came surprisingly from a shrivellM larynx. 

‘No,’ Helen said, squatting down beside him. ‘I heard them 
m the camp. Here it looks different.' 

‘It looks. It is not/ The chief was full of his disgust. ‘Thw 
moan here too, they miss the money they have not had. 
Money, money. They are becoming as money-mad as you 
foreigners are.’ 

‘It is a useful commodity.’ 

*Useful,' the old man was roused. 'Useful you say. What 
for, I ask you : for that rubbish they buy from the camp-shop? 
Tin cans and cardboard boots, and scented pigs’ grease to 
plaster on their hair. For this, they moan.’ 

'I have heard differently/ said Helen. ‘There are other 
causes for complaint.' 

‘Ah yes,' the old man confirmed with asperity, they arc 
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short of food too, whose fault is it, the jungle is full of game, 
if they rehed on that and not on the money which comes 
and goes — ^but what is the use of an old man talldng. Keep 
away, I told them ... I am then headman, I have to say these 
thmgs, someone has to say them, but no. Now they are 
punished and are hurt, like small children. Like fools. '\^ose 
fault, I ask — 

The shrill barking went on, gathermg strength as it rooted 
for defects. She had never, Helen thought, heard him speak 
so freely, usually he was taatum, a silent figure m gnarled 
wood It had been months before he would adotess even a few 
words to her, and though their relationship had advanced 
smce then she had never suspected a capaaty for such cnsp 
sustained monologue Dwelling on imquity, she thought, was 
a good tongue loosener . . . but whose iniquity, was he separat- 
ing the strands in his mind? 

‘Soon,’ she said, in a lull, 'when the work is done, we shall 
be gone, you will be left m peace.' 

'A peace full of moaning,’ croaked the chief, whose voice 
was going, ‘and pinmg for trash But before that they will 
learn what is real and mourn what is lost. A score or more 
before they bend the nver . . the Great Dam will take them, 
die man-eater will have its flesh ' He stopped, his voice had 
given out There were beads of sweat on his forehead and 
she thought poor man, poor old man, on an impulse of pure 
pity umfluted by progressive or atavistic proddings 

* * * 

Bawlmgs, meanwhile, had gone m pursmt of the missing 
equipment. 

Tt calls for a man on the spot,’ he said to Clinton. ‘What’s 
the good of telegrams? Half these johnnies can’t read!’ 

Barely able to face daylight after his high week-end, never- 
theless he departed on the following morning. Loss of altitude, 
and sudden encounter with the humid heat of the plains, laid 
him low in a matter of hours. He had forgotten what this 
particular combination could do, especially after the cool 
dimate of the hills. Reminded, he prudently cosseted himself, 
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so far as anyone could, in the shuttered gloom of a railway 
retiring room. Forty-eight hours later he emerged, out of sorti 
and m no mood for ineflSaency, and pushed on to Bombay, 
clerks and officials feeling the rough edge of his tongue eii 
route. 

In the end they kept out of his way, dodging agilely round 
corners when they heard his step along the corridors. 

At officer level it was hardly better. Senior officers sent 
their deputies, and deputies then assistants. Rawlings brushed 
them aside, together with despatch and delivery notes which 
lay in tottenng piles on tables. He wanted men he could 
talk to, not underlings : the goods, not excuses wrapped in 
reams of paper. 

SLIPPERY CUSTOMERS PASSING THE BUCK, he Wired Clmton, 

CREATING BANDOBAST IN HOPE OF RESULTS. 

Whether by handobast or persistence, he got his way. 
Urhane men confronted him, proffering formal assurances. 

‘We are doing all we can to trace the consignment.' 

‘Will you say what?' 

‘Everything, you may rest assured . . . there has been a 
shght mishap but everything possible that can be done is 
being done.' 

Sweet damn all I Rawlings interpreted angrily. Ansiver, 
answer, he felt like shouting, but he knew it would not do 
and restrained himself. Both parties restrained themselves and 
silent rancours wreathed through the air, setthng on their 
heads like unhappy laurels. 

‘But surely,' ^whngs leant forward— it was the third day 
of his mission — ^‘midiap or not a thousand tons of equipment 
can't just get mislaid? ' 

Disdainful eyes surveyed him. ‘My dear sir, ten thousand 
tons of equipment are passing through our hands each day. 
From Rome, Cairo, Moscow.’ 

Rawhngs understood this ploy; it was one he often used 

himself. , 

‘Well, God help Rome, Cano and Moscow,’ he said bluntly. 
‘And this country,’ he added as an afterthought. 

When Clinton received Rawhngs’ wire it read: 
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SLIPPER CUSTOMERS PASSING BOOT CREATING BANDOBAST 
IN HOPE OF RESULTS. 

Some telegraphist, he thought, had done his worst, whereas 
m fact the man had done his best to make sense of the message. 

The boot, Clinton pondered, these days was it wise? But 
Rawhngs was his man on the spot and he scrupulously thrust 
all such thoughts from his mind. The kernel of his message, 
however, was dear enough : another of those infernal delays 
which they could still absorb, but which, cumulatively, con- 
tamed die power to disrupt the meticulous dock that gov- 
erned the construction of the dams. 

Rawhngs had by now lost sight of the larger objective — 
the ddivery of equipment at a carefully calailated stage of 
operations to meet the requirements of each planned phase 
of the project He waged a pnvate battle, which revolved 
around locating, instanuy, an assorted quantity of bulldozers, 
excavators, pumps, tyres, dumpmg trucks, barges, and a 
high-load capaaty crane. Sometimes it seemed to him that 
the country was mahaously bent on mformmg him it did 
not work that way. In the heat and dust, the soulless air- 
conditionmg of innumerable offices, he felt the massive weight 
of inertia pressmg on him — ^processmg him, he thought with 
sudden fnght, to its own lethargic mould. He reacted force- 
fully. Immediately, he demanded, widiout further dday. 

But the matter was not one to be opened and buttoned shut 
instantly. A nver had overflown, sections of line were awash 
The goods tram carrymg the eqmpment had derailed, the 
forward trucks remaining upnght but the rear two overturn- 
ing. In the general confusion, and the urgent need to dear 
the Ime, the goods had been offiloaded, re-loaded, and shunted 
to nearest available sidings to await onward transit. Scattered 
hke bird-seed, Rawhngs thought furiously, which it was no- 
body’s business to pick up. But he made it his busmess, and 
It was done in a fortnight which to him felt more like a year. 

ALL ITEMS EQUIPMENT LOCATED NOW EN ROUTE, he Wffed 
Clmton jubilantly. 

Chnton, receiving the message intact this time, felt the 
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knot of tension that had worked up in his system soothing out 
By now January was ending. ® 




Evening mists swirled in shallow drifts as Chnton came 
up the )ungle path to his bungalow. He could not see his feet, 
from the ankles down they were lost in the soft eddies that 
smoked up from the ground. The sky had darkened early and 
the forest followed, green turning to lead and bronze and black 
as the light faded. Should have brought a torch, he thought, 
switching vigorously at shrubs and grasses that overhung the 
path ; they did say these damp vapours brought out snakes 
Not that he was particularly afraid of them, anyhow not 
more so than he was, say, of tigers. Still, there was no denying 
the heightened degree of repulsion most people felt for them, 
like sturdy old Mack, who would not stir a yard without his 
cobra boots, or Jackson who simply went berserk, flailing to 
death anything that slithered along the ground even if it 
was only a blindworra or a harmless green snake. At least 
Helen said they were harmless, but she was gomg by what the 
tnbesmen told her. Clinton frowned. Helen, he felt, went 
too much by what they told her — even after allowing that 
very likely they did know a certain amount about the countr)' 
they were born and bred in. But what weight if any, he 
thought with contempt, could one attach to the words of a 
people who worshipped birds and beasts and probably snakes, 
decking the forest with scruffy hutches which they knocked 
up out of driftwood and crammed with leaves and flowers for 
their deities^ Himself, very little, but Helen, that was another 
matter. Images rose in his mind of closing wings, and traps 
whose jaws were biting, as he strode through the darkness 
slashing left, nght, at the rampant growth that tore at his 
clothes as he passed 
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Helen was changing for dinner — ^ relatively infrequent 
event for them — given to stiU a nagging awareness of largely 
unrequited hospitahty on her part, in reluctant recognition 
of the need for good public relations on his. 

Clinton lay on the bed, his arms crossed under his head, 
soothed hy the sight of his wife, and watched her. It was 
funny, he thought, how mudi pleasure it gave him to see her 
as she was now, arms and throat and shouMers bare, in a lacy 
black dress against which she seemed to glow, her skin lam- 
bent under the peadiy tan. No doubt it was the rarity: be 
was more used to seeing her in jodhpurs and khaki shirt 
which she had made her daily uniform, or wearing one of 
those checked lumberjack shirts that the canteen shop sold. 

‘Lennie, you look dehdous,’ he said. ‘You ought to wear 
these things more often.' 

'Perhaps,' she smiled. ‘But if I did you wouldn't notice.’ 

‘Perhaps I forget,’ he said, ‘what a beautiful wife I've got’ 

He got up and came round and clasped her shoulders, shd 
down the straps of her dress and the cups of her shp until 
her breasts were bare, and gazed at the lovely sculpted bust 
reflected m the lookmg-glass as if it were another woman’s, or 
he were seeing her for the first time. 

‘Beautiful,’ he said, and bent and kissed the perfumed deft, 
and pulled up the dress again and dropped his hands 1 ought 
to take more care of you. Lock you up, as wise men woiud.' 

'But locked up things go mangy, hke captive animals,' she 
said, and he thought, anxiously, we’re double talkmg, she 
doesn’t mean what she says, she means somethmg else and 
she knows I know, we're hke people tied m an uneasy mar- 
nage . . . but the thought was unreal, without cause or 
foundation as far as he could see and he put it down to the 
imagmmgs that had plagued him of late. I’m run down, he 
thought, wrestled with the proposition and abandoned it, 
substituted another. The country's getting me down, he said 
to himself, and was presently reinforced in this sentiment by 
a view of the puce-fleshed Henderson. 


Das liked entertaining — ^vicariously, that is.' The last enter- 
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tainment — on his account, so to speak — had been some twenty 
years ago when he was married. He wished master and mem- 
sahib would entertain more often, then he could please them, 
and himself, by practising the arts svhich all the previous 
memsahibs whom he had served said he had learned to perfec- 
tion. He sighed. Present memsahib was the only one — ^but no, 
that was not just, she also appreaated everything he did and 
said so. It was simply that her heart did not seem to be in it, 
he did not think she really cared whether things were done 
in the proper manner or not, which grieved his soul, bemg 
part of his vicarious lot in life. 

And, of course, present memsahib kept low company. At 
this point Das clapped his hand over his mouth as if he had 
uttered heresy, and began harassing the sweeper who rose 
sullenly from his corner and started sweeping out the already 
swept verandah. 

When they were in their bedroom, after the guests had 
gone, Clinton could hear Das (in fact it was the cook ferreting) 
moving about in the btchen. 

‘Collecting his perks,' he said grimly. ‘God knows the man's 
well paid. I don’t know why you women put up with it.' 

‘They all do it.' Helen shrugged. ‘It's too small to fuss about 
anyway. I prefer to go along with custom.’ 

‘But you don't always, do you?’ He had not meant to say 
that, the words had slipped out. But he was not sorry. 

‘Do what?’ 

‘Follow established custom.’ If only you would, he thought, 
keep away from those bloody aboriginals and behave hke the 
other women on the station do! What then of the non- 
conformity, the unpredictability he had loved in his wife? — 
well, these qualities were still important to him, it was just 
that they belonged elsewhere, to another time and country. 
Not here, it did not work out here. But it was a silent dialope 
that went on in his brain, he could not find acceptable, 
suitably stripped words to fit. ,, ,, 

‘No,’ said Helen. ‘You wouldn’t want me to, would you? 

‘It might be easier,’ he said, ‘if you did.’ 
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‘In what way?' 

‘Well,’ he said, trying to keep his tone h^t, ‘for instance 
if you didn’t hobnob quice so much with me tree-men . . . 
even Das disapproves, you know.’ 

‘I know.’ Helen’s voice was hght too, he could not be sure 
of the undertones. ‘Servants can be the most temble tyrants 
can’t they. If one lets them.’ 

There was a silence, stretching all the way to the kitchen 
Ears pinned for bedroom gossip, Chnton thought with imta- 
tion, and he shouted peremptorily to Das to lock up and go 
home. 

Helen was already m bed, her face shadowed by the mos- 
quito curtam. It was pale pmk nettmg, not the usual white, 
he had had it specially dyed to mitigate the first-sight shodc 
of the drab forest bungalow for her and then it haonot been 
necessary, she had been dehghted, not shocked, by everythmg 
including the bungalow, but the pink had fadm from sun- 
hght and dhobi-washing, and the holes m the net were clogged 
here and there with streaks of black and rusty red where 
someone — no doubt the excellent Das — had swatted mosqm- 
toes, mmgling his blood, hers, the mosquito’s, in diose murky 
smears Part of the curtain, on Helen’s side, was untucked. He 
padded round and tucked it in, following his mghtly routine, 
before dimbing m himself. Helen was awake, the sheet up 
to her chin and her eyes on him. He had a feehng that she 
was about to say something to him and he waited, but there 
was nothing Presently he reached up and switched off the 
hght. 

He slept badly and woke late, the eight a m sirens were 
sounding. Helen was not in the room. He dressed and went 
out on to the verandah, expechng to see her at breakfast 
but she was not there either. Das was hovermg with eggs 
and toast and he asked, 

‘Where’s memsahib?' 

‘Memsahib telling gone lungle, sahib ’ 

‘Already?’ ^ ^ 

‘Yessir, gone early,' said Das, ‘for trapping bu-ds.’ 
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It was more to do, he felt, with the divergent channels they 
had carved for themselves — he the skilled and competent tedi- 
niaan away from his jungly-wallah tribe, she the No. i mem- 
sahib who refused to bear the memsahib’s load — so that there 
was an acreage of common rebelhon which both were stimu- 
lated by and respected in each other. 

What he particularly hked about her, Bashiam often 
thought, was that she was not like the other memsahibs, 
even these latter-day ones, whose outlook barred them from 
allowing their interest to be sparked by anything, nor was 
she like those others, the recorders, the authors and research- 
ers who alarmed him by taking down everything he said for 
use in the books they were going to write, attachmg an im- 
portance to every trivial detail m a way that first bewildered 
and then tired him out She could tire him out too, because 
ahenation from his people made it an effort for him to trace 
back and supply correct information, but she was robust about 
what interested her and what did not, so that he did not 
have that exhausting advance across a broad if amiable fact- 
produang front. 

Sometimes their interests coinaded. 

It coinaded over bird-trapping. 

Helen had seen the birds, flapping frantically in the omon- 
shaped split bamboo cages that they suspended from a pole 
near the cote where the fighting-cocks roosted Sun-birds, 
bulbuls, finches, hill mynahs, a langfisher or two — a dozen 
other kinds she could not name. The mynahs were very pop- 
ular with the British, the men bought them and put them in 
cages near their bunks and lovingly taught them to swear 
in Enghsh The bulbuls went to them too, for their sweet 
voices, they sang their sweetest just before caging killed them 
The labour block was full of bird-song. 

'How are they caught?' asked Helen. 

“Very cleverly,’ said Bashiam 

'Can you?' 

'Only a bird-catcher can.’ 

‘Can one watch?’ 

‘If one wishes ’ 
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where the lids pressed tightly together. She kissed him lightly 
but he did not wake, pulled up the rumpled sheets and 
tucked in the mosquito net as he had done for her, dressed 
without feeling the pre-dawn cold, and went out into the 
night 

In the darkness at the bridge there were darker silhouettes — 
hvo instead of one Bashiam, she thought, who was on early 
call but who had given up his sleep to come, and something 
in her shifted, very slightly hke a few grains in a sandhm 
whose movement indemiably alters the whole structure. 

A match flared as she approached, then another and an- 
other, before the lamp was lit, the river created erratic 
draughts here, flowing over boulders between steep banks. 
She huddled beside the men, next to the humcane lantern, 
feeling the cold now, while the wildfowler instructed them 
in sharp whispers 

‘Follow closeW, e.vctpt when I tell you. No sound, no light. 
Watch for the fireflies when you cannot see me. Now.' 

They rose She was shivering Bashiam said, ‘Are you cold?' 
and without waiting for an answer put a shawl around her, 
draping it over her head and shoulders A heavy dew was 
fallmg, chill and clammy, she was grateful for the rough 
warmth. When they moved off she felt better. The bird-catcher 
led the way with the lantern He had a thin black cord looped 
over his wnst in coils which he paid out as he walked, it did 
not rope them together but act^ as a guide-hne which she 
found she needed despite the radiance of the lantern swing- 
ing ahead of them. 

Once past the bridge they stopped to douse the flame and 
the darkness intensified, concentric rings of black and green 
pulsed in front of her eyes Through them she became aware 
of a curious pattern of phosphorescent light, three specks of 
luminous green in the form of a tnangle that moved ahead 
of them like some bizarre minified road sign These, she 
realised, were the fireflies, squashed or gummed to the fowler's 
back, somehow still emitting a lummous glow, and felt an 
illogical pang for these three that she could not feel for the 
insects that perished in their thousands at the wire-mesh each 
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dusk. There were no insects at this hour, except for the fire- 
flies, perhaps they slept near dawn, but the night was lit 
and sparked by the fireflies, the darkness was full of their dot- 
and-dash flight. 

By now they had advanced well into the jungle, the under- 
growth was thicker, the lianas that hung and twisted down 
from the branches not easily thrust aside. There were no 
votive altars here either, such as %vere found on the outskirts* 
those minute pagodas that the tribesmen ht with a candle and 
left glimmering in the forks of trees for their forest gods, 
whose unexpected and decorative quahty invariably filled her 
with pleasure; perhaps even jungle dwellers set a limit to 
how far they penetrated into jungle. 

Here and there from all round them came the squeaks and 
rustlings of disturbed animals, but the night was vast, it 
swallowed them all, sucked them into its absorbent vaults as 
if they had never been. Even their footsteps : she could not 
hear the man in front or the man behind, and even her own, 
clumsy from inexperience, were muffled. How long had they 
been walking? She could not have said, time had detached 
Itself from existence. There was only this awareness of her- 
self, and the tnangle of light that she followed, and of the 
man who followed her: a sharp awareness this, that ran 
along the connecting thread between their hands and lay 
warmly against her breastbone. 

Presently they stopped. The darkness was easing, the shapes 
of bushes and trees emerging from amorphous black like 
sculpted forms out of marble. From somewhere above the 
canopy of matted creeper and interlocked branches a pale 
indeterminate light seeped down. They were in a glade, a 
clearing whose stubble had felt the sun, it was wet with dew 
but not sodden and dank with decaymg leaf-mould. Clumps 
of gorse and thorny evergreen shrubs dotted and nnged the 
area, and the bird-catcher crouched beside one of these. He 
was carrying a sack, which she had not noticed before. From 
this he extracted an earthenware pot, a reel of twine, several 
reeds and nets. All the simple, ordinary instruments of disas- 
ter and death, she thought, as he set them out neatly in 



front of him The pot contained a thm shiny fluid — bird- 
lime, she realised, it looked mor'e hke spun glass or sugar as he 
spread it along the delicate filaments of his net. When this 
was done he rose, gathered the folds of the net in his arms 
and flung them from him in a %vide arc that settled on the 
saub as hghtly as a butterfly’s wings At mtervals there were 
pegs of green-painted wood that looked like fishermen’s floats. 
These he thrust into earth and stubble, crawlmg around the 
perimeter of the snare to do so until they were mvisible 
The net had vanished too, she could no longer be sure where 
it lay: only a few feet distant, yet the mottled strands of 
netting were lost m the undergrowth. 

And still she did not know why the birds should come — 
numerously, as she had seen from the cages — to this deadly 
limed patch, when the whole )ungle lay open. The wildfowler 
had enjoined silence, and she did not break it. 

Now the light was chanoing, dove-grey shades in the dark- 
grey sky, and somewhere Sstmt a hint of rose. It seemed like 
a sign the fowler had been waiting for. With a finger he 
tested the glue, it had crown viscous and tacky, apparently the 
consistency he wanted, for he motioned them down Then he 
selected a reed, split it with a thumbnail and put it to his bps. 
curving his fingers around them. 

In the silence a bird called 

Another, and then another. Low, isolated calls, hke birds’ 
first stirrings out of warmth and sleep Islands of quiet 
between 

Lying in the stubble, waiting, she began to quiver. Long 
shudders that came up from the hone and scored her flesh, but 
invisibly. Inwardly The tremors not communicated to the 
coarse shawl that swathed her or the rough crass cradhng her 
body, but only in her. When it grew, and she could not con- 
tain It any more, she reached out for him, lying beside her in 
the ebbing dark, and it was hke being on the edge of some 
truth, only without him she could not advance any more, and 
he, after a while, very gently withdrew. 

Outside the colours grew • a pale-grey and dark-rose dawn. 
The bird-calls came frequently now, pure low notes rising 
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from the ground beside them, answered from bush and branch, 
and she could not have said which was bird-song and which 
the luring reed. After a little she found she could sift the 
cries, distinguish in the general chorus the delicate arpeggio 
of particular speaes, of partridge and cuckoo, and the exult- 
ant bubbling trill of bulbuls. Singing, she thought, as if their 
hearts would burst, as presently they would, those who obeyed 
the siren-song. For that was what it was: a coaxing and a 
caress, and one came and then another, flocking down as if the 
ground were sown with bird-seed but there was nothing except 
the sweet urgent summoning that poured from between a 
man’s lips and a split stalk. 

The sack bulged but still they came as if they could not see 
what went on in front of their eyes, and the bird cries rose on 
shrill notes as the lime gripped and the delicate claws were 
ridged and rippled with blood from straining against the net. 
She wanted to — but what? She felt she knew, and would be 
able to tell if only these molten assaults against her rib-cage 
would stop, but they did not. She glanced at Bashiam and 
his eyes were brilliant, lust lay like a heavy bloom on his 
lips which were parted over sharp white teeth like an animal 
dose on quarry and she knew then that she was like that too, 
that that was how she looked, and it was not a judging but 
a recording. 

Then it was over. It had not been so long after all. The bird- 
catcher stood up and stretched, working his fingers and blow- 
ing out his cheeks to relieve the cramp. As before he inspected 
his catch, wrung the necks of the common kinds neatly with 
two fingers of his hand and one swift dislocating thumb, 
thrust the rare and the dead into the sack and tied its mouth. 
The limed net he buried, scraping earth and leaves carefully 
over so that it would never ensnare again. 

When they were ready to go he spoke for the first time 
since they had set out. 'It was a good haul,' he said briefly, 
'God was kind ’ 

They went back as they had come. All three fireflies were 
dead, their fitful pulsing had ceased. Overhead the sun had 
begun to ignite the topmost fringes of the trees, reminding 
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Bashiam that he was late for the machines to which he had 
given his hfe, recalling her husband to Helen. 
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Most of the equipment came up under its own steam, the 
rest by road transporter. They drove the lorry-mounted crane 
to the foothills and towed it from there, the head section of 
Its jib folded back neatly alongside the heel, with red flags 
fluttering fore and aft It was a lengthy and strenuous opera- 
tion which Rawlings, on guard against further misadventure, 
personally supervised He felt nothing when it was over, he 
was too tired for anything except a hot bath and bed, but 
when he saw it resting in the marshalling yard next morning 
he felt rather pleased with himself, felt, moreover, that he 
had every right to be 

Clinton e^enenced no such elation, he had looked for- 
ward to an effective addition to his work force, and all he saw 
now was a damaged piece of costly equipment that would 
clutter up the serviang bays for weeks on end. 

‘My God,’ he said ‘What happened?' 

‘Don’t ask me,’ said Rawhngs. He thought, rancorously, 
that’s a bloody fine thing to say to a man, all he’d have but 
for me is a sou’s worth of scrap, and his rancours built up as 
he thought of what he had been through, slaving away at a 
thankless ]ob m a thankless bloody country. Clinton noticed 
the angry mottlmg and disliked it. he preferred angers to be 
marbled and contained, like his own, but it did not perturb 
him, he knew Rawlings, as fliey all knew Rawlings, who 
would vent his spleen upon the country, allow it like an 
unconsaous blood-letting while he banked his strength for 
the issue in hand. 

But the crane He walked round it, Rawlings, Mackendnck 
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and Bailey with him, a small silent group of engineers foUow- 
mg them, sizing up the damage. A main boom twisted. The 
hinge section, and the plates that bolted them together, 
slightly bent. A window m the cabin smashed. It could be 
worse, he thought, but as the mould of acceptance poised, 
about to settle on him, he thrust it away in a fltury of im- 
patience in which Rawlinp had been caught for weeh. 
should he, he thought: he wouldn't stand for this kind of 
thing in England so why in this damned country? 

'Silly buggers!' Rawlings fulminated, catching his mood. 
'Must've tried to winch it up, you can see where the sling's 
slipped . . . suppose they had to scrape it up off the track 
after that, don't ask me how . . . block and taclde, probably, 
as if It were a load of lumber ! Christ, a job like this, humped 
like a lot of lumber.' 

'It's a bit of an awkward brute,' Mackendrick said, running 
his gaze along the eighty foot length of the jib, 'not easy to 
handle.' 

Rawlings turned his close-set, dust-reddened eyes on him. 
'The more awkward the brute, the more carefully you handle,' 
he said bitingly. 

Mackendrick nodded, offhand 'The rest of the equipment,' 
he said, 'seems in pretty good shape?' Only the slightest up- 
ward inflection of his voice conceded that it was a question, 
not a statement. 

'Pretty good,' Rawlings agreed. 

'Unscratched ?’ 

'Virtually.' 

Mackendrick nodded again, an advocate who had made his 
point. In truth he was nobody's advocate, cared little about 
scoring points, but he had seen the faces of the Indians behind 
him. And swore at them silently, a little sickened by the humi- 
liation that rippled aaoss those faces because somewhere m 
the wilderness a lone Englishman with a loud mouth called 
someone else — a lot of someone elses — silly buggers as they 
ripely deserved to be called. 

Rawlings had no such complicated thoughts. He twisted his 
lips and said to himself, nigger-lover, a simple sentiment that 
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covered all the animosity he felt towards Mackendrick whom 
otherwise, and on the whole, he liked. 

Clmton’s thoughts were fairly simple too. In England, in 
similar circumstances, one did this, and tibis. It was a straight- 
forward procedure, espeaaUy for a powerful firm like Qinton 
Mackeninck But who the devil did one sue here, how long 
did it take, and if they agreed to replacement how long would 
that take, in a country whose all-out effort churned up a dozen 
power-dnven cranes per annum or whatever the figure was? 
A shudder went through him, not the febrile tremors that 
had shaken Helen, but similar nevertheless, passmg some- 
where near the bone. 

Your beloved dam, Helen sometimes said. 

In his mind it now became true. 

Then he came out of his preoccupation, grew consaous of 
the men who surrounded him. Who waited and who looked 
at hun. Those eyes Black as the pit but flat, where were the 
depths? With an effort he turned away, towards Rawlings, 
felt the hold break and was able to say, crisply, 

'How long will It take?’ 

‘To have her functional?’ 

‘And working on site ’ 

‘A couple of weeks ’ Rawlmgs stroked his chin. ‘As a matter 
of fact she’s functional now. A competent crane man could 
work her.’ 

‘Get one.’ 

'Get Smith,’ said Rawlings 

In the barrack block where Smith slept, the reluctant emis- 
sary poked at the bare shoulder above the crumpled sheet on 
the camp-bed. 

‘Rawlings sahib calling,’ he said 

‘Tell ’im bugger off,’ mumbled Smith, and sank back into 
the heavy and torpid sleep of mid-moming. 

‘Where the hell is Smith,' Clinton demanded, waiting im- 
patiently on the tarmac. 

‘Not on duty,’ someone said 

‘He’s sleepmg.' 

‘He was working last night ’ 
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Clinton frowned; unanimous solicitude for Smith, he 
thought, that sprang from Smith being Jackson’s angel Jack- 
son of whom everyone was afraid, who became an avenging 
fury if a hair of Smith’s golden head was touched. Still, one 
couldn’t expect a man to work night and day. He said ; ‘Who 
else is there?’ 

‘Bashiam,’ said Rawlings. ‘He’s as good as they come, here ’ 

Anywhere, amended Mackendric£ silently, adjusting the 
scales of j'ustice osallating in his mind until they levelled to 
meet his exacting standard. 

They waited for Bashiam, who should have been on dnty 
but was not, while the scouts went out and his name came 
over the loud hailers in puny blasts between the thump and 
clamour of heavy machinery, and Clinton could feel the fret- 
fulness that linked the three of them working up bet^vcen their 
white-skinned shoulder-blades and taste the sweat that formed 
at the corners of his mouth. 

Bashiam heard the summons as he neared the clearing and 
in obedience to his training began to lope towards it although 
he was tired, but then an older disapbne supervened and he 
thought, philosophically, that a few minutes would make no 
difference except to his health and serenity and he reduced 
his speed to a walk. 

Rawlings saw the lone figure following the curve of the 
valley. ‘Don't hustle yourself, will you,’ he cupped his hands 
round his mouth and called, some of his ill-humour lifting 
at the nervous titter this raised, 'we’ve got all day, even if 
you haven’t!’ 

Bashiam grinned to himself. Rawlings, he knew, would 
bawl him out and he accepted that: it was sly sniping, Hen- 
derson’s kind, that was difficult to sustain. 

‘Where the hell have you been?’ Rawlings scowled at him. 

‘In the jungle, trapping birds,’ said Bashiam. ‘I lost count 
of the time.’ He could have said * I overslept, the sirens didn't 
wake me, which could happen to any man, they were all on 
the overworked side, but he did not feel like lying 

‘Trapping birds,’ said Rawlings, ‘well, next time see that 
you don’t — ’ 
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‘Did you say — trappmg buds?' asked Clinton. He turned 
and looked at Bashiam, and saw hun then for tfie first tune 
as a man, and the eluding and fragmented obsessions that had 
harried the edge of his consaousness oystalhsed, took on 
form and a figurehead fiashiam, he thou^t: the man with 
whom Helen went, someone with whom one had to reckon. 
It was a queer sensation : he had not thought to come face 
to face with what had been a faceless cog in complex machm- 
ery, or to find it impossible of dismissal as a ludicrous adver- 
sary. 

‘Yes su,’ said Bashiam, meeting the older man’s eyes Blue, 
cold, hghtemng as if windows were opening, with which dia- 
logues were possible. Then he looked away, remembering the 
exiguous role far down in the power scale to which Clinton 
had assigned him, long ago, in the beginning. 

Then they all waited, while cross currents wavered between 
them which they could not grasp or name, like fur on pelt 
erectmg softly m the face of uncertainty And Clinton for 
once could not control it, could not bring his authority to 
break the overlapping silence m which his flesh had become 
involved. It was Rawlings who did so, Rawlings who felt 
cross-currents too, but made a habit of never gmng a damn 
for them unless he was forced. 

‘Since you’ve condescended to )oin us,' he said, elaborately, 
to Bashiam, ‘do you think you could turn your attention 
from birds to cranes^' 

The Indians smirked politelv, they could see it %vas meant 
to be some kind of loke Bailty gave a loud guffaw, child- 
ishl) pleased because there was another meaning to birds 
which he knew and the others didn’t that made it a sort of 
in-jokc Bashiam, with other involvements crowding him, 
could not take in what was said He grew confused and 
stammered, and Rawlings began to shout 

‘There, man, there*’ He ge.stured, an arm outfiung crane- 
wards ‘Warm her up, you can do that can’t you^ Up in 
the cab, boy, and get her moving.’ 

Bashiam grew more confused still. He wanted to put his 
hands over his ears and shout back that he had to concentrate 
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when English was spoken to understand it, and he could not 
do this when people spoke in the way that Rawlings was 
doing. His face went blank in self-defence, and Rawlings to 
whom the look was familiar felt like throwmg his hands in 
the air and giving up, or flinging his topi on the ground in 
despair and jumping on it like an old-time comedian and both 
images were vivid in his mmd but he restrained himself, 
suddenly aware of Clinton and Mackendnck, not that he 
stood in awe of them, no, but between them they had this 
chiUmg, dampening effect on a red-blooded man like hunself. 

‘Get in that crane and make it work,' he said. ‘Savvy?’ 

He spoke simply and carefully, spelhng out the words as if 
to a child of limited intelligence so that Bashiam might under- 
stand. Bashiam understood, it was Rawlings who could not 
fathom out the sudden anger that darkened his eyes as he 
swung himself into the cabin. 

But Bashiam’s anger died as quickly as it had flared. In his 
cabin twenty feet up from the ground, the levers and dials 
that controlled the immense strength and finesse of a superb 
piece of machinery ranged before him and awaiting his touch, 
a peace crept over him that muted the people below, neutral- 
ised the hidden and verbalised strife that irked him. Though 
he did not know it, it resembled the peace that, of all of them 
assembled there, perhaps only one other experienced : Clinton, 
who in conception and contemplation of his creations knew it 
too, felt his energies concentrated and encapsuled along a 
single hard beam that annihilated the raucous and the ex- 
ternal. Only in Clinton's case the cut-out was total. Or had 
been. 
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Of the thousands of tons of equipment, including cranes, 
that they had assembled for the building of the dam, none, 
Clinton thought irately, had created more disruption than 
the Avery-Kent 

‘Why the hell can't Bashiam keep on operatmg it?’ he 
snapped at Rawlings ‘He knows exactly how it handles ’ 

‘Smith can handle it,’ Rawlmgs spoke doggedly. ‘He’s a 
crane man, knows them all from A to Z and in my opimon 
he’s the better man ’ 

‘Smith hasn’t operated an Avery-Kent mobile. Whereas 
Bashiam — Chnton smacked the file lying on his table, ‘ — ^ac- 
cording to his record sheet has had two sohd years operatmg 
nothing else He's the best man for the job we have ' 

'Look ' Rawlmgs leaned forward. ‘It’s taken us three weeks 
to fix her up, put her m good runnmg order after the bashmg 
she took from those ignorant sods. Are you just gomg to hand 
her over to jungle johnme? Yes I know some of ’em are pretty 
good, they learn quickly I’ll give ’em that and we use a lot 
of them — ^we have to, there aren't enough of us to go round. 
But the real know-how? You think it comes m two years? Or 
ten^ Our chaps, it’s m the bone. This lot, you never know 
which way they’re gomg to jump ’ He paused. ‘I wouldn’t 
trust one of them farther than I could throw him That goes 
for Bashiam especially ’ 

‘Why Bashiam?’ 

‘Because he’s too clever by half.’ 

'It’s not a question of trusting It’s puttmg a skilled 
man to a skilled job,’ said Chnton Why, he wondered, did 
he insist^ Let RawhnK have his way, maybe he was nght, 
anyhow there was httle to choose between the two men . . . 
but he knew the fact of the matter, which was that he had 
to persist so that he could not, afterwards, accuse himself of 
allowing his judgment to be twisted by his emotions. Dark 
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emotions Turmoil that ratcheted up and took its grip some- 
where behind his throat. Clinton turned his face away, so that 
the other could not see. 

'Well, if you fey strongly — * he said. 

'I do,’ said Rawlings. 

Over in the British labour quarters beyond Clinton's Lines, 
in the four-room block which he shared with Jackson, Smith 
said : ‘Burra sahib says I’m for the Avery-Kent.’ 

‘What, Clinton?’ said Jackson. 

‘No, hurra sahib Rawlings,’ said Smith. 

‘What’d you say?’ 

‘Told ’im I’m not.’ 

‘What’d you want to do that for?’ Jackson sat on the edge 
of the camp-hed and roared for the boy allotted to the block. 
‘Gundappa, you idle sonofabitch! Where’s the char? You 
gone to sleep or something? Bloody heathen, can't even tell 
the time ! ’ 

‘Yes, what,’ said Smith. ‘I’ll tell you. That job, she come up 
busted, right? So they take 'er into works and they fix 'er up, 
good as new, right?’ 

‘Right,’ said Jackson. ‘I seen to it myself, hke I seen to the 
workshops, built ’em up from notbmg you might say. Finest 
job this side of the Paafic’ 

‘Atlantic, don’t you mean 7’ 

‘If you say so. Anyway this side of home.’ 

‘Maybe it is It’s a fine job. I’m not querying that so don’t 
get me wrong All I’m sa^ng is she’s not been tested and 
according to regulations she ought to be.' 

‘What for? Nothing’s been altered.’ 

‘Who says so? The gate’s been re-cast 'asn’t it?’ 

‘We 'ad to, all twisted it was, wouldn’t hinge back proper. 
But done according to specification, you’re not denying that, 
are you? You’ve seen for yourself.’ 

‘I seen ’er,’ said Smith. ‘The plates don’t look the same to 
me. What's more the lugs’re square, what I seen before they 
was triangular.’ 

‘Well maybe,’ said Jackson. ‘They didn’t 'ave none of 
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them others up m spares store, we 'ad to use what they 
bloody well did 'ave Stands to reason if you ask me.’ 

‘If you ask me,' said Smith, ‘they ou^t’ve been cut new.' 
‘Cut newf’ Jackson’s eyes bulged. ‘This country, you've 

f ot to improvise. We 'aven't got home facihties 'ere, you 
now Where d'you think you are, home sweet home?’ 
‘My way of thinking, it ought've gone down to base,' said 
Smith, ‘to one of them Indian workshops what'd do the job 
proper.' 

‘Who says so?' said Jackson 

‘I do,’ said Smith ‘'^^at's more I told 'is lordship.’ 

‘What'd 'e say?’ 

‘Blew 'is top, 'e did.' 

‘What'd you expect?’ 

‘Makes no difFerence to me,’ said Smith. ‘I’ve told 'im, and 
I'm tellihg you, it’s no go ’ 

Jackson ruminated There was a lot more he could say, 
oh yes. But then Smith might take umbrage, he might even 
go away, and then he, Jacteon, would be alone m those four 
rooms again, and hear the nver gurgling in the darkness 
though It was five hundred yards away, and there would be 
no sleep, the nver and the jungle would see to that He 
glanced at Smith, Smith who was tall and slim and hthe, 
well-musded and bronzed and everything he hked his men 
to be, whom he liked by him and whose body could dissolve 
the fears that engulfed his mmd at night. He deaded that 
he would not say it 'Gundappa*' he shouted instead, ill- 
temperedly. ‘Where's the char, you lousy bastard! If it’s 
not up pronto I'll do you, you 'ear me?' 

‘Coming, saar, coming,’ Gundappa shouted back, and he 
bent down and blew through the holes in the charcoal sign 
to hurry the fire along At the first wisp of steam from the 
spout he lifted the kettle off, holdmg it by a grimy wet rag 
which he wound round the red-hot handle, and poured the 
water into the tea-pot He had been told not to do this, but 
he dared not wait any longer for the kettle to boil, Jackson 
master was already in a state he could tell The tea-leaves 
floated to the top when he poured the water on and he eyed 
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them doubtfully, but it was too late to do anything about it 
Perhaps, he thought as he bore the tray in, Jackson master 
woul^’t notice, he seemed to be taken up with the other 
master who was fair and smooth and beside whom (especially 
when he wore only a smglet and you could see most of his 
great hairy body) he looked like a gorilla. Gundappa gave a 
little private snicker. They often called him ‘gorilla’ among 
themselves, almost as often as he called them black apes, 
and there were other diverting matters too, such as the bed 
that die masters shared, details of which he, Gundappa, was 
in a privileged position to divulge. All these matters ran 
through his mind and bolstered him, while Jackson’s mvec- 
tive rang round the block. 

So Clmton had his way, though he had not actually wanted 
it; and Rawhngs, with iU-grace, gave way knowing he could 
not fight both Jackson and Smith. 

Bashiam, shut off from these conferences, yet knew long 
before he was told what had come about. That was the way 
it was in the camp — ^in all camps, in his experience. Word 
got around : one had almost to be mute if one didn’t want 
it to, and that was impossible because there wasn’t much 
else to do once one finished work. Despite the canteen, despite 
the cinema, despite the games room and the coffee-shop and 
the bar. They had crowded into them, in the early days: still 
did, for that matter : but now if one wanted to avoid a quarrel 
one did well to keep away, but that was not easy to do 
either, they still had this drawing power, and, sometimes, 
quarrelling was a way of letting off steam. Bashiam sighed, 
but It was not for himself that he did so. He had no cause 
for sighing — ^not just now, with die Avery-Kent going to him. 

The Avery-Kent. In his mind he saw the towering struc- 
ture, burnished by the sun where it stood on the escarpment, 
dwarfing everything else on the site. The long extendi arm, 
eighty leet of steel and strength. The silk-smooth controls, 
and the precise, formidable power fhat resided in them. Long 
before the whispers reached him, while the dismantled jib 
was still going through the ^brication shop, he had itched 
to lay his hands on them. It was a growth and extension of 
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the feeling that had flooded him when he fhst swung himself 
into the cabin of the crane with its shattered upper window, 
m its turn an echo of the pnde he had felt that long-ago day 
of his triumphant graduation, when after years of weary 
second-fiddhng they had allowed him to put away his badge of 
tnbal backwardness and take on a responsible role. 

That time, too, it had been an Avery-Kent. Devi, he called 
It now, Goddess, and contentment sat hke a pearl in the 
centre of his forehead. Sometimes the pearl grew cloudy, but 
this was only when he recalled the way Clinton had looked 
at him, maldng him wonder, uneasily, about the basis on 
which that look had built up 
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March came, and the mommes were no longer cold. The 
Avinds blew warmer aaoss the vaUey, and Clmton’s thoughts, 
narrowly mtent on mamtaiiung the time schedule, leaped 
forward to June when the monsoon would break and the 
nver would be m spate. By then the cuttmg of the channel 
and the installation of the control gates would have to be 
finished, ready to receive the deflected waters of die river at 
full capaaty, at the same time the cofler dams, now well 
above the water hne but not yet at the diree-quarter mark 
across the nver, would have to be completed and in place, to 
hold the pressure of the river building up against them. If 
not, if the gaps had not been closed by then, the flood water 
would pour through them, taking with it substantial portions 
of both the upstream and downstream coffers. 

That gave him duee months* three months in which to 
complete and pit the strength of his structures against the 
nver and monsoon. Well, he thought, it had to be done and 
It would be . perhaps with a step-up of tempo, but more oner- 



ous datelines had been met by Cbnton Mackendnck before 

Td be happier/ he said to Mackendrick, ‘if we work^ rounc 
the dock.' 

‘So would 1/ said Mackendrick. ‘I hke a few weeks m hand, 
to toss over the side if I want to. Wll get the night shiftj 
going, soon as we can.’ 

'Hope there won't be trouble.' 

‘Only from our men ' Mackendrick grimaced. ‘They hat< 
the place by night, it twists their guts.' 

‘I can't thmk why.' 

‘Well . . . strange places do have an effect.’ 

‘They’ve been out here a year,' said Cbnton. ‘Two years 
some of ’em. One can scarcely call it a strange place.’ 

Mackendnck shrugged ‘Is India ever anything else?’ 

The soft warm March weather Helen found delectable. Il 
came as a surprise, after the long session of brilliant cut-glas! 
days and freezing dawns and nights : another surprise thal 
the country seemed to hoard and suddenly drop like a jewel 
into one's lap. 

‘Memsahib like?’ asked Das, his plump face bemgnlj 
creased. Their relationship had moved on. He was no les; 
critical of the memsahib's ways than he had been, but nowa 
days he found if he closed his eyes he could slice off that sid( 
of her and think of the things that pleased him. 

‘Memsahib like very much,' said Helen. ‘It's lovely, a lovel) 
change.’ 

Das agreed. He had come out of the huddle of blanket; 
and rugs in which he swaddled himself each night befon 
retiring to his icy godown, in which he was never really warm 
Against his better judgment he had tried lighting a me once 
nearly kippering himself in the process, after which he hat 
resigned himself to his fate. 

‘You can’t stand the climate,’ Helen, watching the white 
uniformed figure lumpy with memsahib-discarded cardigans 
unable to alleviate his misery, had said to him ‘You shoulc 
never have come up here. Couldn’t you find a job in the 
plains?’ 

‘Plenty jobs for best servants hke me, memsahib,' Da; 
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answered with dignity, producing the bulging packet of chits 
whidi testified to his excellent buttling and were the acknow- 
ledged passes to a good job, but the truth of die matter was 
that the demand for his kind had dwindled to almost noth- 
mg — a truth that (his mmd chattering with fears of the sack) 
he could not brmg himself to voice 

Milhe Rawlings was more forthright. ‘Only a few left 
now,’ she said. ‘The memsahibs, I mean Not the ones from 
Russia and Sweden and Salford, they’re there all nght, inherit- 
ing our earth I mean the real mems hke us, dearie, there’s 

preaous few of that breed left When it’s extinct, they’ll 
follow ’ She jerked her head at Das, 'An end to them, and an 
end to the superb service we’ve had from them and shan’t 
ever have again till kingdom come. Eh Das, you old rascal?’ 

Das gave a discreet si^e and went on making mitre shapes 
out of tne luncheon napbns He knew he was not really being 
asked for his opinion, it was not his place to give it and he 
knew his place, none better, but he increased the grace of his 
movements and comported hunself even more respectfully 
than before to show how ardently he agreed. 

‘Poor Das,’ Helen said one evemng when Das had been 
borrowed by Mdhe — this had become a recurrent loan. ‘On 
the scrap heap when we’ve gone.’ 

'I suppose so, yes,’ said Chnton, turning his attention from 
the rows of eyes glowmg green in the jungle darkness. The 
deer came every mght — shy creatures one never saw by 
day — despite the dam, the dutter of machinery, the flood- 
lights, drawn by what he could only conceive was insatiable 
curiosity A doe-eyed, unafraid cunosity that he found un- 
usually moling. 

‘It seems a shame,’ she said 

Chnton nodded. He didn’t want to comnut himself to 
anything, because he didn’t know what she wanted of him : 
grew wary, these days, when she raised the subj'ect of some 
Indian, any Indian, even one like Das who was far more 
attuned and alhed to him than to her. She seemed to have 
become pnckly about them, he thought, pouncmg on ordin- 
ary reactions for reasons that he comd not follow, in a way 
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that he recognised permeated their whole relationship ad- 
versely though he could not have explamed exactly how. 

'Couldn’t we give him a pension?’ She watched the deer 
too, not twenty yards from the glassed-m verandah. Bailey 
had shot one, though they were a protected speaes, he was 
very proud of the spotted skin, which he used as a bedside rug. 

‘\(^en we leave,’ Clinton said, ‘there are going to be 
hundreds of labour out of a job. Are we going to pension them 
all?’ 

‘It swamps one to think like that,’ she rejoined. ‘Let’s not. 
Let’s just think of one.’ 

‘All right’ 

‘Of Das.’ 

‘All right,’ he said again. ‘We’ll make him a pension, if 
you hke.’ 

But that was not at all what she wanted • she wanted him 
to do It because he cared, not because she liked, and he could 
not. 

It was as if they were walking on different levels : he on the 
flyover, she on the underpass. He had, as he said, an overall 
vision She saw the detail • Das, and the birds, and the passions 
below. We go our different ways, she thought, and maybe 
his IS as valid as mine, but could not drum up much convic- 
tion and It remained an intellectual exerase 


The birds were Jackson’s, a pair of hill mynahs bespoken by 
him that the wddfowler, who went in fear of the burly fore- 
man, refused to sell her out of the morning’s haul despite the 
outrageous price she offered. The rest she bought and released. 
An empty gesture, she knew, what of the countless birds 
that she would not free, for a trade that she could not block? 
Yet It was valid for her and it had to be made, and at the 
end When she saw the birds go, fluttering on cramped wings 
and then soaring up in headlong flight, the academics lapsed 
and she simply stood holding the empty wicker-basket pep- 
pered with bird-droppings, consaous only of a stretching and 
a smoothing out of what had been aimped and in spasm 
within her. 
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Jackson kept the pair m a cage on the verandah until some- 
one told him neither would sing or qieak unless in solitary 
confinement, and so he gave one away. Sometimes Helen 
went to see the one that was left Jackson was very pleased 
when she did, or when anyone did, he loved showmg off his 
glossy black mynah. 

‘Quite a beauty. Miss, eh?’ 

‘It’s a beautiful bird ’ 

‘’Ear that, s\veetheart^ You 'ear what the lady says^ ’Ere 
you are, Lovey, see what daddy’s got for you ’ And he would 
pick up a worm from a tm which Gundappa scrabbled about 
and filled each morning and hold it between the bars, coomg, 
and sometimes the mynah would take it, more often not 

"When It didn’t Jackson would coax it ‘Come on, Lovey, 
just to please your daddy,’ standing patiently beside the 
cage 

One day she bumped into him, hterally, for he was blunder- 
ing along the path outside the bungalow. 

'Oh hullo, Jackson,’ she said 1 was on my way to you ' 

‘That's funny, Miss,’ he answered slowly. ‘I was just com- 
ing to see you To ask if you 'ad something what would do 
for Lovey, wrap 'er up proper like ’ 

‘For Lovey?’ 

'She's dead, Miss Gone, see Must've 'appened in the night ’ 

Jackson’s cheeks were wet, she saw him bending to wpe 
them on his sleeve, awlnvardly because of the dead bird he 
had in his hands 

‘Me and Smith,’ he said, 'we looked, but we 'aven’t got 
nothing what would do. Not for Lovey She was a beauty, 
eh Miss^’ 

Helen looked down at the bird Its claws were shrivelled 
but Its feathers were still bright, a brilliant gloss A beautiful 
bird, she agreed She had on a cream silk scarf with a knotted 
fringe and she took it off and gave it to him 

‘Will this do?’ 

‘Do beautiful,’ Jackson said, squatting on the ground and 
arranging the shroud Presently he looked up ‘I want 'er 
buried proper,’ he said in a strained way, ‘Where we are them 
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savages might 'ave 'er up, their rites and such what we don’t 
’old with. I wouldn’t like that Miss, not for Lovey, but they 
wouldn’t ’ere, would they, being as its the hurra sahib’s ’ 

‘I don’t think they’d dig up a dead bird anywhere,’ she said 
gently, ‘but if you’d like . . 

So they buried the mynah in a corner of the compound, 
and presently Jackson marked the grave witli a cross She 
was glad when he did, in case the gardener's spade did bring 
up the bones, confirming Jackson in his fears and prejudices. 
But Clinton was not too pleased. It marred the view from 
the bungalow, and was not the kind of symbol he liked to 
see impmnted in the home ground of the head of Clinton 
Mackendnck & Co. 
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Twilight fell perceptibly later as April went by. The 
evening shift that ended at eight, having worked the last hour 
by artificial light, came out now to crimson and copper skies 
which killed tne powerful glare of the arc lamps. In minutes 
the sunset colours faded, the brilliant streamers thrown across 
the globe retracting to a leaden pool poised on the Western 
horizon; and the workers who walked up the hill slopes framed 
in nimbus were silhouettes in the landscape before their ascent 
was complete. 

With the sudden, peremptory plunge into darkness the arc 
lights grew strident again. The har^ explosive glare, like 
flaring naphtha, cut out and lit the whole scene sharply, giving 
it the blue-sheen edge of steel. Rocks and ravines assumed 
dual roles, their plane surfaces bathed in bluish light, the folds 
and pleats of the granite structure jet-black by contrast, im- 
penetrable and unknown. The river ghttered, reflecting the 
agglomeration of lights in the valley except where the cliffs 
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closed in over cascading waters m the narrow gorge. In the 
shattered plateau, dwarfed by the debris left from blasting, 
men were at work, blue flame leapt and spurted from the. 
machines they wielded, the electric shovels and diggers that 
bit into and gouged out rock 

The silence that came once m the twenty-four hour cyde, 
enfolding the hills and valleys at nightfall, was now per- 
manently fractured. At dawn, at noon, by night, machines 
thundered and pounded, land and air vibrated spasmodically 
to the dull crump of explosions, the shock waves travelling 
to the barracks, the bungalows, the leisure blocks and the 
tribal settlements Men slept through it* those who adapted 
quickly or who had come off duty exhausted, or who raided 
the medical stores for sleeping tablets, or those whose lives 
had had acceptance ground into them But the cradhng quiet 
m which they recuperated, body and mind and spirit, that 
quiet was gone 

‘Gets on your nerves,’ said Millie. ‘You can’t hear yourself 
think ’ 

In fact her thoughts buzzed quite audibly m her head, 
and were about big aties which she could picture revolving 
to her needs and desires Not London, no, uppity London where 
every man imagined he was as good as the next . . but Cape 
Town, say, or even Bombay or New Delhi where social order 
had not been torn down wholesale and you knew where the 
tiers were and, more to the point, so did other people. 

But Cape Town was too far, and Bombay and New Delhi 
would soon be like ovens . . Ootacamund on the other hand 
would be cool, but it was not the same, people said it had been 
infiltrated, even the clubs . . Millie sighed, and tned not to 
think of the half-naked coolies, and the cocky half-baked 
technicians, and the tribal savages among whom her present 
lot was cast, and to help her forget began a desultory affair 
with young Bailey Yet though she plugged the gap, interstices 
remained of which she was barely conscious, into which 
seeped background stresses and strains, the noise,<fhe dust, the 
fretfulness They had done so for many months, and she had 
employed different plugs But now, suddenly, it all seemed 
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that much worse. 

The village, up-nver, felt the onslaught most, the hill at 
whose base the tribesmen were encamp^ actmg as a peculi- 
arly effective baffle-board, bouncing sound and shock waves 
off the shallow, boulder-strewn basm where they had pitched 
their huts. 

‘Why on earth don’t you move? God knows you haven’t 
much to carry ! ’ Helen said iH-temperedly. 

‘Where to?’ The village chief asked tartly. 

When their mutual irritation had subsided he explained: 
there were no reasonable moves left to them. Depending on 
water, they were tied to the river. But downstream the rami- 
fications of building requisitioned the river banks until the 
terrain grew untenable- Upstream btyond the sheltering hill, 
they and their huts would be m the path of the south-west 
monsoon winds. Those fragile huts, that would take off like 
kites at very first puff. Bacla against a mountam, she thought, 
they had been pushed as far as they could go. Physically speak- 
ing no further retreat was left. So they stayed where they 
were, while the bed of the valley quaked, and dust flew 
through the thatch on their ramshackle huts and settled gnt- 
tdy in every nook and aanny. 

‘It’s a bit hard on them,’ Helen said, and Chnton thought, 
she’s at it again, why them only? If it’s hard on them it’s 
hard on everyone. He said : ‘Nobody hkes a lot of noise. It’s 
no worse for them, is it, than for anyone else? Sometimes I 
can’t sleep either.’ 

‘But their huts don't take it,’ said Helen, glancing at the 
solid walls of their carefully-sited bungalow, the double inf- 
lating glass, the excluding mesh at the window. ‘They’re 
rattled around hke peas in a tin.’ 

‘They’ve been rattled around for considerable tune,’ said 
Clmton. ‘They should be used to it by now.’ 

‘But now it’s worse. The nights are. They feel it more.’ 

‘They’ll get used to it. People do when they have to.’ 

Helen held herself tautly. She could feel his detachment 
working in her hke solvents and suddenly despite herself 
they were gone, all the controls, and she flared at him — sense- 
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lessly she knew, for neither he nor anyone could stop this 
modern juggernaut that was on the move. Yet if oidy he 
would say something in sympathy or exculpation, she thought 
in the calm plane above her ignited emotions, even if nothing 
coidd be done . . . but Chnton was silent, astonished by her 
intensity over this trivial matter, and in the silence a lonehness 
washed over her and she despaired, crying, ‘Can’t you care? 
Don’t human beings matter anything to you? Do they have 
to be a speaal kind of flesh before they do?' 

Chnton, beivildered, face to face with forms of violence 
he had not suspected in his wife, had nothing to say. In him 
was the same battered refuge to which from time to tune 
they all had recourse, and into this he retreated The country's 
affecting her, he told himself, it’s getting on her nerves : weU, 
she’s not the first person it’s happened to nor by any means 
the last. Get the job done, he thought, get hack quick, home 
to sanity, that’s the drill. 

In the Bntish canteen the ceding had cracked, aU over hke a 
breakfast egg tapped ivith a spoon. They surveyed it solemnly 
over their beer : Smith, Jackson, Wdkins and Wright. 

In the valley they were blasting, at each thump a minute 
puff of pulverised ceding wafted down as if an atomiser had 
been squeezed, depositing specks on the termite-proof, asa- 
mite-topped table. Not only their tables, all the tables, but 
although the canteen was full Wnght was the sole complain- 
ant 

‘This rate the whole ruddy thing’ll come down on us one 
day and that day not far off,’ he said, covering his beer against 
the dnftmg dust. His hands, he noticed, were trembling He 
could control it at work, usually, it was more difficult when 
they laid off, sometimes impossible. 

‘Bloody contractor's effort,’ said Wilkins. ‘Botched the job, 
Imed ’is pockets, shoved off leaving us ivith it ’ 

Smith waited untd the bearer was out of earshot ‘Wasn't 
no contractor,’ he said. ‘Our lot budt the canteen, top to 
bottom Old Subramaniam, ’e was good, built all the hurra 
sahib bungalows, but 'e went off in a huff, 'im and 'is men, 
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'aving 'ad words with the bosses. So then Mack says to us, 
get on with the canteen w^ you, you got to 'ave a canteen, ’e 
says, it's essential. So we did.' 

‘First I 'card of it,' said Wright. 

‘You wasn’t out 'ere first,' said Smith pointedly. ‘You 
come out with the replacement draft, after we got it cushy 
for soft arses, so 'ow would you 'ave got to 'ear?' 

‘Cushy my arse,’ said Wright. ‘You call this cushy. Ask 
me It’s a dump. A man can’t even 'ave 'is beer without 'aving 
the ceihng fall in.’ 

‘I 'eard enough of that,’ Jackson brought his fist down 
hard, disarranging the neat pattern of dominoes on the table. 
‘It's a temporary structure, see? You don’t build temporary 
structures to last unless you’re off your nut, do you?’ 

‘I’m sure you're right,’ said Wright, retreating. 

‘It’s the blasting does it,’ said Jackson re-arrangmg the 
dominoes, flickmg an end one round m his favour. ‘Days 
only, that's one thing, days and nights, that’s something 
different. Ceilings, they got to rest same as us otherwise 
there’s bound to be trouble.’ 

‘Who’re you kidding?’ said Wilkins, giving a loud guffaw. 

‘Similar to metal fatigue,’ said Jackson, his brows laced 
together menacingly. 

Wright put his head between his hands. ‘Ought to be a law,’ 
he saiC ‘against non-stop working. Fair gives you the willies, 
going out there day andjnight, especially night.’ 

‘Suits me,’ said Wilkins. ‘Tnple tune for night shifts. I'm 
not grumbling.’ 

‘Gets the job done quick. You want to get shot of this dump 
soon as you can, do you or don’t you,’ said Smith, thinking 
of his little doll of a wife, putting her down in front of him 
and making lewd comparisons between her and Jackson whom 
he called Jackanapes in private conversations he had with 
himself 

There was a pause and in it their homes grew alluring and 
the sense of longing rose, as strong as the tropical scent of 
blue gum and arum lily blown in by the April wind. 

‘AU those in favour say aye,’ said Wright, weakly, raising 
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his hand, which was joined presently by the other three^ 

That evening Mackendrick stayed late on the site. As he 
walked home he glanced in at the Indian canteen, which as 
usual was half-empty (they're not good clubmen, he remem- 
bered someone telling him, and smiled to himself), and then 
at the British canteen which seemed to be bursting its seams 
Declining the offers of a drink which rained upon him he 
waved a cheerful good-night, crossed the bndge and took 
the path to his bungaloAV He had forgotten his cobra boots 
and he walked carefully, using his torch to cut wide swathes 
in the darkness, so that he had not gone far when he heard 
the acadent: the scream of brakes, the crash, the jangirng 
ricochet of heavy metal bouncmg off jagged rock He waited 
until he heard the wailing sirens of the emergency services, 
and then he went on There was nothing he could do Hen- 
derson and Krishnan were on site, they would do all that had 
to be done. In the morning they would tell him — ^not that 
he didn’t know. In his time he had seen most of if the 
casualties of war, to whom they put up those rearing obelisks, 
and the casualties of peace — ^but who ever thought of build- 
ing them memonals? They died hornbly, some of them. He 
had seen men chopped to pieces by their own machines, fished 
out suppurating from chemical vats, electrocuted, strung up 
against the high-tension cables like bumtwood effigies, crumb- 
ling to cinders when the current was cut. He had never de- 
veloped a stomach for such si^ts: accepted them of course, 
as did Chnton, Henderson, Ja^on, anyone in the game you 
cared to name, as part of a way of life : but never without 
a chill recoil, the stealthy shadow of mortal dissolution tower- 
ing and pressing closer 

After a while Mackendrick walked slowly on By morning 
the report would be on his desk, they would hold an enquiry 
if the facts warranted it And the loam would be freshly 
turned in the British cemetery, which they had faithfully 
copied from the home model so that the dead could he easy 
. . if the dead were Bntish of course. The Indians preferred 
not to he and moulder, carried out the funeral rites punctili- 
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ously, then sent then ashes bowlmg merrily along on the 
river. One did not have to write those difficult letters for them 
either. There was a.grapevine, which worked as effiaenfly as 
other systems, which summoned and informed relatives. Mack- 
endrick halted these thoughte and took a grip on hunseh. 
One did not choose who should or should not die on the 
extraordinary basis of how troliblesome then deaffis might be. 
Or, taking it further, on the equally, extraordmary basis of 
then group or race affiliations. H one did it was a symptom 
of unease, of disease, of some inner damage. ... For the 
second time Mackendnck stopped hims^. He was, he 
thought, allowing the acadent to play altogether too much 
havoc with his nerves. 
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As the dam advanced the river began to rise. 

Imperceptibly, edging up its banfa, appropriating territory 
inch by inch. Along the watercourse, now, one saw the tops 
of scrub and evergreen rising in incongruous tufts above the 
water line, surviving bnefly despite inundated root and stem. 
Through the narrow gap that still remained the river forced 
its way, foaming and churning round the coffer dams that 
were rising to block its path. 

Sometimes, watching the river lashing and writhing around 
their handiwork, aware of the sweep and strength of its cin- 
rents, Lefevre felt a chill fear closing round his spine. At 
these moments he had to look back, return to the long strained 
months in which he and his team had assembled, patiently, 
collating and testing, piece by piece, a knowledge of the river 
— ^its flux and flow, the structure of its granite flank, the 
depth and formation of its bed, the nature of its sludge — 2 
knowledge which controlled fear, and upon which they could 
base their design and building. When they had finished they 
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knew as much about the river, from bed-rodc to high-water 
line, as anyone could They never said they knew it all, they 
Imew too much to say that: but as much as tramed and ex- 
perienced human beings could What was it worth, this 
knowledge ^vrung like mood out of stone? Lefevre knew to a 
quite precise degree, turned to it again and again for that 
vital underpinning to his faith when he looked at the cascad- 
mg water and felt himself shiver, when the nver hquefied his 
strength, as it could. 

In the bungalow laboratory, keeping pace with construc- 
tion, was a part-finished model of the coffer dam. They built 
it carefully, Gopal Rao and the team whose head Lefevre was, 
week by week to match the work in progress, using the same 
material, withdrawn from the river and its environs — the 
granite, river-silt, gravel, rock, day and cement — as was 
incorporated m the actual structure 

'So that at every stage we can see exactly where we are 
and what we’re doing,’ said Gopal when initiating the project. 

‘You’ve only to stroll a few hundred yards out of your 
compound to see for yourself,’ grunted Lefevre. ‘Alternatively, 
you could consult the design models, all fifteen of them ’ 

But Gopal persevered, and before long Lefevre conceded that 
the totality of concept emerged more pkinly here, in the dean 
lines of this miniature dam advancmg inexorably across a 
ribbon of mica, than in the unrelated dutter out of which two 
coffers and a main dam were to spring 

‘Not far to go now,’ said Gopal one evening — ^it was long 
after the conversation that had launched the model dam. 
Picking up a ruler and a pair of dividers he carefully measured 
the distance between nver-bank and dam ‘Four centimetres,' 
he said, on a note that was dehberately toned-down, ‘and it 
will be done ' 

‘Not forgetting expansion to scale,’ said Lefevre. 

‘But the machines are bigger,’ said Gopal, and was aware 
that his pleasure was matched in the other 

The reality lay outside, and its patterns grew steadily 
clearer 
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Across the river, ridge-backed dinosaurs, strode the twin 
coffers. At their west bank sections the spine had been broad- 
ened and smoothed to take the continuous stream of dump 
trucks, the heavy vehicles that backed slowly along the double 
lanes, tipping their granite loads to heighten the crest of the 
dams. 

On the east bank, unless one noticed the heightened flurry 
of water flowing over submerged obstades, there was no sign 
of dam. Only the rows of moored buoys, dipping and bobbing 
like garish balloons, showed where, below water, the founda- 
tions were being laid. Foundations of coarse sand, compacted 
by vibration, laid on the silt of the river-bed; a mattress of 
boulders and gravel moulded over it; rock-fill above, consoli- 
dated with clay and cement. 

They were working the rock-fill now. Mechanical sieves 
lining the river-bank graded and sorted rock for the waiting 
barges, rotating with an abrasive metallic falsetto like teeth 
being filed — giant teeth on pitted enamel. At regular mtervals 
barges detached themselves from the waiting flotilla and 
manoeuvred into position alongside the sieves. The rotating 
griddle stopped in obedience to signals, flaps m the cone 
opened, and rocks and boulders slid down polished steel chutes 
into the holds of the barges which lurched away, in water to 
their gunwales, to dump their loads at the site of the marker 
buoys. 

It was a smooth operation, satisfactorily accelerated since 
the arrival, thought Rawhngs with some complacence, of the 
additional barges and rotary sieves he had shepherded from 
Bombay to base, from base to their present sites. The barges, 
particularly, were proving ideal for the job — their new design 
a distinct improvement on the original batch — ^with their 
cavernous holds, the skilled craftsmanship that kept them 
buoyant and manoeuvrable while under heavy load and low 
in water. 

The sieves, he reflected with some irritation, were a differ- 
ent matter, developing one fault after another which were 
put right soon enough, but which were nevertheless a thun- 
dering nuisance — especially with the monsoon hanging over 
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them like a blight These teething troubles weren't behind 
them yet, Rawlings knew. Jackson had reported intermittent 
jamming on two further machines, and a third had seized up 
completely. So far as he could see, though (he had come 
especially to see) all had returned to normal functioning. 
Squinting in the diffuse light, he checked the line again, and 
this time spotted one that was shll out of commission Once 
seen it stood out, a small pocket of idleness in the general 
activity, surrounded by workers and two figures — ^he couldn't 
be certain who from this distance — tmkenng with the rotor. 

Rawlings lowered the strap of his topi from brim to chin 
to anchor it in the gusty wind, and strode down the escarp- 
ment As he came doser he saw that it was Bailey, who to- 
gether with the new man Wilkins was working on the flaps 
inside the cone, while Wright stood by the controls. He gave 
them a cheerful wave and Bailey waved back — ^it was hiS last 
natural act. Then his arms shot up and pinned themselves 
against the metal wall of the machme m the gesture of a man 
at bay, his mouth opened in a wide incredulous O as the rotor 
began to turn 

^wlings raced towards them There was a lot of shouting 
competing with the machinery, rismg with the whine of the 
rotating sieve and spiked with horror as the spin increased 
He comd see the two men, poised on jagged rock, falling 
to their knees, recovering, falling again ana this time disap- 
pearing from sight beneath the run of the cone. He shouted 
hoarsely, and the ragged sound floated away, uselessly, lost 
in the uproar of rocfo jostling and reanng at the mouth of 
the open flap before topphng on to the chutes It was finally 
obliterated by the rock-fall 

The men m the barge had seen the danger too Two of them, 
farthest from t^^e outfall, jumped clear, two others, flung 
in the river by the impact, escaped with -their lives The 
rest were overwhelmed where they stood, struck down like 
nine-pms, some with the surprise of it still on their faces, 
some with the split seconds of realisation scored on their 
features 

Unmanned, the laden barge began to swmg with the cur- 
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rent, taking with it the two men dingmg to the amgle ropes, 
until a quirk m the flow lodged it momentarily m the off- 
shore sludge a lew yards from the crowd that had collected. 

Rawlings went m first, water up to his armpits as he grabbed 
the mooring ropes, haulmg on them frenziedly before the barge 
and Its load could be swept away to destruction on the doiivn- 
stream cataracts. The labour gangs followed. Shoutmg and 
wailing, in a welter of noise and confusion, they fell in 
raggedly behind him, passing the heavy, water-logged coir 
cons hand over hand down the line to the bollards, winding 
and making fast. 

Then the uproar died. The men were silent, and the mach- 
ines were quiet too. Rawlings knew they were waiting for him 
to take command and he knew that he would, it was the role 
assigned to his country and through it to him; but momentarily 
the impetus was gone. He stood where he was, heavily, his 
limbs dragging him down like weights. Then he heard a low 
cry, like a puppy whimpering, and turned, and above the heads 
of the crowd saw that it came jfrom Wnght. He was alone, 
slumped at the controls of the killer machine, large tears 
rolling unchecked down his cheeks, his throat worbng, heav- 
ing out those choking sounds. Those awful damned sounds, 
thought Rawlings with a violent, gritty rage, nerve gone and 
showing it, the bastard, letting the side down and doesn't care 
who sees it, bastard, bastard . . . His own weakness lifted, 
and he shouldered his way through to Wright and hauled him 
to his feet. 

‘Clear out,' he said distinctly, without raising his voice. 
‘Get back to your quarters and stay there, do you understand ? ' 

He waited until Wright had shambled off, before returning 
to the scene of the disaster. 

The day, unconcerned, developed as usual : only Rawlings, 
under stress, had neglected to allow for the fact that it would. 
A sudden lurch of the barge reminded him. He saw then 
that the waves, fanned by the freshening wind, were lapping 
stronger, realised that in these conditions the barge would 
not remain afloat as long as he had assumed. Already it had 
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b^un to list, dipping further at each slap of the river, shipping 
water at eadi wallow, the top-heavy pile of rock shifting 
and grinding m its hold. She'll be gone any tune, he thought 
uneasily, waiting for the heavy lifting gear; perhaps an hour, 
not much more . . and she'll take them with her, Bailey and 
Wilkins are stiU there, somewhere under that pile . . . 

‘The barge is going to sink,' someone said at his elbow and 
he turned and saw it was Knshnan, and turned away again 
and Ignored him. 

‘We should tow it to intended site,' said Krishnan, ‘and 
open the tip-chutes before it sinks ' 

‘The current's running strong, we shall never recover the 
men if we do,’ said Rawlings curtly. 

‘No matter,’ said Knshnan. ‘They are dead.’ 

‘We like to give our dead a decent Christian bunal,' said 
Rawlings, passionately, ‘whatever your pagan beliefs, Mr. 
Krishnan, enjoin upon you ’ 

‘They teach us that the body is nothing, it is the spint that 
matters,’ replied Knshnan ‘Are these bdiefs, Mr. l^wlings, 
not also yours?’ 

Rawlings passed his hands over his face He felt them sting 
and he took them away and looked down in surprise. The 
palms and die roots of his fingers were raw. The coir ropes 
had rubbed off the skin, and the wound was smarting with his 
own sweat. Our blood, our sweat, he thought: what for? 
It’s not our bloody country • 

‘We do It my way,’ he said, funously. 

‘As you wish,’ said Krishnan, openly sneering. 

Mackendnck, appalled, listened to the exchange, the words 
were hke pebbles, scooped out dean and hard from the general 
hubbub. At a time like this, he thought, how deep the divi- 
sion goes . . but the young ones, he thought again, the sane 
ones, Bailey and Lefevre and — ^but he’s gone, he thought in- 
CTedulously, Bailey’s gone . . . and his stomach began to 
heave, though his visible musdes, his face and his hands, were 
still. 

By now the lifting gear had amved, coiled hawsers, cable- 
drums, cranes and hoists, the men to man them. What had 
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been chaos was already beme transformed into a smooth rescue 
operation. Side by side Smith and Bashiam worked the mobile 
derricks, going in alternately, the steel grabs poised above 
the mountain of glittering, mica-encrusted rock, descending, 
lifting, slewing and landing in a rapid, continuous rhythm. 
Minute by minute as the load in the waiting trucks grew 
the rock pile in the stricken craft reduced and the barge rode 
higher. 

We'll do It yet, muttered Rawlings, if the wind levels out, 
if It veers only a little, and he licked his finger, childishly, 
and held it up and felt it dry instantly in the gusts of wind 
that swept south and west down the ravine and whipped 
peaks in the surface of the river. ^ 

‘Not long,' said Mackendnek. 

‘No,’ said Rawlings, and was grateful for the sympathy 
underlying the remark, as well as the strength he sensed in 
the other. 

‘It's that much worse when you see it happen,' he said. 

‘I know,' said Mackendnek 

The barge was half empty now. Once more the valley was 
quiet, a hushed, unnatural quiet. Except for the rattle of 
chain-shngs and the unwinding drums. 

‘They can’t be far,’ said Rawlings, and almost as he spoke 
both men saw the protruding limb. 

They worked quickly after that, came quickly to Bailey 
and Wilkins 'Fhey lay dose together as they had fallen, their 
faces pulped and indistinguishable one from the other. 'Tlieir 
bodies were raw, the abrasive cone had flayed them, rubbed 
up the flesh in swollen purple ridges. In pa^-ts the shredded 
flesh had fallen dean away from the bone. Serum, from some 
depleted source in the body, dripped slowly down on to the 
rocks below. 

Once more it came : the hiatus between the training, and 
the discipline and the drill, and the intrusion of frail, human 
emotion. It fastened on them like a clamp, excluding, denying 
the right of all action m face of what had been so terribly 
branded finis. Then as suddenly as it had crippled them it was 
gone. The barge on the river lurched, accentuating realities 
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and ureenaes, and halted energies began to course again. 

On ^ore j^wlmgs bawled at die men; but now diey were 
antidpatmg him, forestallmg his orders half of whidb were 
earned away by the wind. Alone m his cab, waiting while 
the bodies were trussed in canvas for hftmg, Bashiam heard 
the roared directions and exhortations and the curses, some- 
times mu£3ed, sometimes swelling, and was not offended. 
None of them were offended. Because of the hour and the 
occurrence nothing Rawlmgs said could cause their spirits to 
rise against him. 

The gusts crew stronger as they worked. 

Bailey and Wilkins had been brought ashore. They lay, 
neady sheeted under canvas, on the shelving bank over- 
looking the dte of their labours In a row beside them, m 
equally bhnd contemplation, were the bodies of the men 
whom the rockfall had overwhelmed, whom they had taken 
from the layers bdow. Crushed and suffocate, but not 
savaged to death 

Not that that should matter, thought Mackendnek, but 
somehow it did. He bent and straightened a comer of canv« 
that had flapped back m the high wmd, notidng that the 
smashed face below still wore a look of surprise. Gone out 
like a light, he thought, not even tune to be afraid, but no 
time to make one’s peace either. With one’s god, with oneself. 
Would one want to, he wondered, and felt that Bailey and 
Wilkins, at any rate, would have plumped for a quick death 
as he himself would have done. The others — ^wdl, they were 
not Christians their faith was whole and deep, not strewn in 
fragments They feared death too, who didn’t, but tiiey didn't 
scuttle sideways at the very sound of the word, they composed 
themselves and waited, like tiiat desiccated headman m the 
village. Perhaps the hills bred that land of courage, he thought, 
and machines manufactured their own special brand 

Bashiam, up in his cab, also thought of death and the 
method of it and the one he would choose but was kept too 
busy to tease the matter long One goes when one’s time 
comes, he thought dismissively, sinking himself in the routine 
of working the derrick Rawlings’ urgent voice was borne up 
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to him and now and then he let it intrude, thinkmg, he's 
worried in case the barge goes down but it's too late to tow 
it out now, he should have done it when Krishnan told him, 

it was then or never He worked steadily on, not hearing 

Rawlings at all towards the end until the last rock boulder 
rose clear of the barge leaving it still afloat, and then he 
did hear him, cheering loudly and leading a muted applause, 
and detected in the sound a note of triumph over and above 
that due to successful completion. Victory over the river, he 
thought, plaang it at last, but victory over Krishnan too, ah 
yes, and that first. But by then he was too near exhaustion to 
- care. 

‘In the end what he really cared about,' said Krishnan with 
contempt, ‘was that he should be nght and I should be wrong.’ 

His assistant Shanmugham, who was chewing pan because 
it was the end of the day and to quieten his ]umpmg nerves, 
grew very still. 

*It is important to them,’ he said at last, ‘not to lose face ’ 

‘The question is,’ said Krishnan, ‘how far will they go 
to save It.’ 

Shanmugham did not answer. He did not want to talk about 
it now, although over the past months they all had, someone 
notiang sometmng here, and someone something dse there, 
until the disturbmg picture built up. But the silence would 
not be contained and at length he said — the emolhent less for 
his bruised slan than for Krishnan's — ^'It is of lesser conse- 
quence ... it is the final outcome that matters. To them as 
to us ' 

Both were silent now, then thoughts on the outcome, the 
dam to whi A they daily committed themselves in httle bits — 
theu body, tiheur mind, the unknown quantity that they called 
the spirit. All of them ; not )ust one. All of them working 
towards a common end. Yet at every stage, under the smooth 
skin stretched over their commumty of purpose, these savage 
breakaway strands of intemedne struggle. Which everyone 
knew, it was a sap and marrow knowledge which had perco- 



lated over the months by a species of osmosis, and this being 
so they wpe at pains to see only the surface 
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At dawn on the morning of the interment Chnton left his 
bungalow and went to look at the coffer dam All work on it 
had ceased, the machines stood gaunt and idle in a way they 
had not done since commencement. There was no sign of 
anyone except for a solitary watchman, a palmleaf doak 
doubled round his shoulders, sheltering behind a truck from 
the wind The man rose as he passed, the stiff palm)n:a scrap- 
ing his scraggy back like a bow drawn across a cheap fiddle. 

‘Bad business, sahib ’ 

‘It was,' said Clinton, and walked on Past tense, over 
now and almost done with. 

A few yards on, at the end of the orderly line of equip- 
ment, was the mechanical sieve in which the men had died. 
Halted and impotent now, impersonal, its jutting contours 
concealed under khaki-coloured tarpaulin The killer machme, 
he said aloud * he had heard them calling it that He had heard 
It many times over many years applied to many different 
kinds of machine and it had never seemed anything but 
meaningless Men were the only killers Of themselves too, 
sometimes, followmg through a wish for death without know- 
ing It themselves Like people who asked to be murdered, 
bearing on their forehead the invisible mark of Abel Like 
Wright, who had allowed the country to shake him to pieces, 
which could as easily have cost him his own life. It still 
could, which was why they would ship him off home as soon 
as they could, they didn’t believe m taking risks of that kind. 
Then, dismissively, he put away the shaking, white-faced hulk 
that was Wright from his mind, and made his way to the 
cemetery 
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hurry But he also knew that that was not the way it was 
done, and turned his attention to the setting sun, strung like 
a blood-orange at the rim of the horizon 

At length they were all assembled, Clinton and Rawlmgs 
and Milhe and Helen, and of course Bailey and Wilkins the 
main performers, who had had to tout round for someone to 
wash them and lay them out, so peeled and unpleasant were 
their corpses In the end it was a tribeswoman, die hereditary 
undertaker, cautiously offering her services m case she was not 
good enough for the sahibs ana they had fallen on her withered 
neck in gratitude. A group of the tribesmen had come to the 
funeral too, stood in a dose pack shufflmg awkwardly, visibly 
paying their last respects Decent of them, Mackendnck 
thought, considenng their repugnance at this consignment of 
the body to mouldering decay but Bailey had been popu- 

lar, had got through to them without difficulty, though they 
had nothing in common, not even language, except this wil- 
lingness to connect 

The pity of it, Mackendnck thought, open bible in hand, 
the pages bnght in the tumbhng sunset colours, the great 
rending pity ont 

‘The Lord giveth,' he read, ‘the Lord hath taken away.' 

But would Mrs. Wilkins take it as plaadly, suddenly bereft 
in her tidy councd flat holding the telegram and blindly watch- 
ing the telly? 

‘Ashes to ashes, dust to dust,’ he read. It was moving and 
sad, subtly put together to make you weep, but taking care 
not to kill any hope. It was dangerous, that; nothing to put 
in Its place except thought, whiai bred revolutions in diurch 
and state. Better to weep, be borne along on the loose over- 
whelming tide 

Millie was weeping, quite openly, past carmg For whom, 
he wondered, for Bailey, for herself, the woman of fifty pleas- 
ured by a handsome young man as she could not hope to be 
again in her life? Would not have been, except in this far- 
flung hot-house station that impinged upon them all, 
strangely, sometimes delicately and sometimes murderously 
like some enlarged and poisonous sea-anemone 
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He closed the leather-bound bible and the coffins went 
down on the ropes. There were Union Jacks stencilled on 
the lids : Millie, he guessed. How maudlin one became about 
dying in a foreign land ! Perhaps because one had to be so 
brisk about it at home? With the hearses m and out of the 
crematoria at twenty minute intervals, and once, on the M4, 
belting along with the best of the traffic. The fact of the 
matter, though, was that they were done with the trappings 
of death, as they were through with the romantics of war. 
It was only m these extended limbs of Britain (as India still 
incredibly was, though not in name) that some of the old 
blood still flowed, injected with pickling fluid by memsahibs 
like Millie What, he wondered, did she really think about it 
all, deep down, alone with herself, if anyone could be said 
to think who could stencil flags on coffin lids? He shifted 
his gaze from the coffins, up the earth sides to the right side 
of the grave, edged by the feet of the mourners Under lowered 
lids his eyes slid over them, the neatly shod pairs. Clinton’s 
prominent in the prominent position at the head of the grave, 
then Helen’s standing very close to him, was it for show? 
Then Rawlings’ and next to him Millie’s feet, and suddenly 
he was moved by the sight of her shoes, a young woman’s 
fashionable pair and the tell-tale leather bulging over the 
middle-aged bunion Poor Millie, he thought then, with a 
desperate sympathy. 

Clinton read the prayer, .scrappily as the light was failing. 
Clods of earth, held together by severed threads and rootlets 
of the distant trees, clumped heavily down on the coffins No 
one had brought flowers. The simple graves, in the shadow 
of the towering jungle, were suddenly forlorn and pathetic. 
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A WEEK went by and one night over a whisky in Clinton's 
bungalow Mackendnck said : ‘The strain's tellmg on them ' 

Chnton looked up. 'It’s a strain on everyone,’ he agreed. 
‘It often is, working to a tight sdiedule.' 

Mackendnck swirled the whisky in his glass, there was a 
midge paddling frantically m it and he rescued it on a thumb- 
nail before he spoke agam 

‘It may be omy an impression,' he said, 'but sometimes 
when I look at the men it seems to me they’re half-asleep 
They're working, but bits of them have taken time off to sleep. 
Not all, of course, some . . . not all the time either, but 
enough , . .' 

‘Enough for what?' Clinton, who also preferred not to 
look, because of the nakedness of eyes, watched instead the 
little gecko cupped to the ceilmg on its soft suction pads, a tiny 
upside-down creature 

‘Enough to make a difference,’ said Mackendnck 

Chnton stirred The gnp created by suction was not always 
proof against gravity. Sometimes it loosened and the creature 
fell, Its body which was like putty making a homble plop 
Which knocked it out, you could see it gasping, and the 
pitted belly, before breath came back But it recovered quite 
soon He had not seen one whidi did not, and the bungalow 
was full of geckos He said * 'People have an extraordinary 
capaaty for revival ’ 

‘But need a pause,' said Mackendnck, ‘to reflate ' 

‘And have it,' said Clinton, ‘or as much as it is possible for 
them to have Since the schedule has not been affected ' 

‘If that IS what one goes by,' said Mackendnck. 

‘That is what I go by,' said Clmton, and hardened, his own 
words an ossifying agent ‘I would not know by what else 
to go Perhaps I'm not imaginative enough Perhaps you are 
too imaginative' 
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* Then Mackendrick, who being roused was past avoiding 
eyes or truths, faced him. ‘Those last acadents we’ve had,’ he 
said flatly, ‘there’s no real reason why they should have 
happened.’ 

‘They happened in the natural run of things,’ replied Clin- 
ton, ‘as you know.' 

Mackendnck faced this knowledge too, and struggled. 

‘These were above that,’ he said. 

‘Do you think so?' inquired Clinton, coolly. 

‘Think,’ repeated Mackendrick, who felt his certainties 
shrinking, and wondered if perhaps he had inflated them, so 
that now they were reduang to size ‘I can't think,' he said, 
and heard the gecko’s tck-tck-tck. ‘When I do it slips away, 
I can only feel What I feel is perhaps we ought to ease up 
now, catch up later.’ 

Clinton rejected it, but knew he could not do it out of 
hand. He had to persuade and carry with him, especially 
Mackendrick, his weight being what it was; and he looked 
round for some pillar against which he could brace himself, 
only then realising Helen’s presence, which she had allowed 
to be effaced from both men’s consciousness so quiet was she 
in her niche by the window. But a quality to her silence, 
which he now perceived was stone, out of which pillars might 
be fashioned — ^not for him, but against those certainties whose 
essential nature was abundantly clear to him. When it was 
necessary to preserve the view, or perhaps the vision, without 
those obtruding stumps whose threatening hneaments were 
already forming Then Clinton began to feel the tiredness 
that lay in wait for him, the seductive tiredness so easy to 
slide into in this lotus land where, he said, the hand-mps 
and toe-holds have never been installed. And drew back 
sharply. 

‘We couldn’t catch up later,’ he said. ‘There wouldn’t be 
time. We’re into May now, we’ve got till June. You know 
what a monsoon’s like, it’s make or break by then.’ 

‘I know,’ said Mackendrick, quietly. Persuaded it seemed, 
though one would not have sworn. ‘Only sometimes one needs 
to hear it said.’ 
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Over m her corner against the window whose ghttermg 
jet reflected the moonless night, Helen felt Mackendnck’s 
uneasmess combining with her own, sensed the quality of 
wrongness he had sensed, and snuffed out with the breath of 
reason and expediency. With words that her mind repeated, 
coldly. Make or break, she said, chilled, make what, break 
what? Dams, hves, men? Pride, time, money? One had to 
chip away at it until one’s hands were raw, to expose Then 
she dragged herself up, out of the silence which had been 
easiest. 

‘There’s time after the monsoon,’ she said. It’s not an 
irrevocable date. Unless one chooses to make it so ’ 

They turned. They had, she could see, forgotten her, and 
were unhappy to be reminded 
‘The choice was made when the contract was signed,’ said 
Clinton He could hear his voice, overriding and formal, which 
he could not alter, and he would hke to nave seen her point 
of view and been reasonable by whatever alien standard was 
hers, but he could not do that either Soon he did not even 
vosh to try. My work, he said, from mounting conviction, 
which loomed tall as a mountain now, my dam, my business. 
And grew resentful, walls between these, and his wife, being 
essential to him and to his side of their marriage 
‘If the choice was wrong,’ said Helen. 'One could go back 
on that. It would be wrong not to ’ 

Pursuing it. Unable to take the easy road, to let things he. 
'Though, if he looked, he would have seen her labouring. 
‘The choice was the right one,’ said Clinton. 

'There was a silence, until at last Mackendrick took pity. 

‘It would be difficult to go back on now,' he said gently. 
‘But if It means pushing,’ said Hden, and stumbled over 
words, which his hndness had done ‘It would be easy, if 
they were not. But they are men If they are pushed It is a 
killing pace,’ she said, sweat running. ‘You think so yourself.’ 

‘I would not,' said Mackendnck, and thought of the years 
that she lacked, during which a callousing took place, which 
one called experience, being too dishonest to give it other 
names 1 would not go as far as that,’ he said. 
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‘The weaker ones/ said Chnton, ‘get shaken out, and 
that is all. It is a normal process.^ 

‘It IS inhuman,’ said Helen. 

‘Are you,’ said Clmton, ‘trying to teach me my busmess?’ 

Mackendnck rose. T must go,’ he announced. ‘I have a lot 
to do.’ 

I am babblmg, he said, what on earth have I got to do this 
time of night? Walking in the narrow path cut by his torch 
in the darkness, his mind leaping. From Chnton, whose rock 
could raze, though how deeply he did not seem aware, to 
Helen, whose containments he had seen breached, so that 
she trembled; to the wagging tongues that claimed to know 
the reason for abrasions and absences, piling it oh a pair of 
shoulders. Bashiam, said Mackendrick, and frowned, and won- 
dered. Thinking of him, this jungly wallah. This man, he 
amended, being fair. Straining to look through a woman’s 
eyes, and seeing, or conceding, the fine construction of bone 
and muscle co-ordinating with spint : the steady flow of the 
man, unconcerned with the jerking world outside. Then 
Mackendrick grew zngTv, it coiUd have been out of alarm, and 
dragged them together ludicrously in his mmd, the tnbal and 
the Englishwoman, so that the ruthless juxtaposition could 
begin to work. As eventually it did, though not until he had 
come out of the jungle and entered his bungalow. Impossible, 
he said, as he settled in his chair, and adjusted the anglepoise 
lamp to his convenience. Or, if possible, only witnm the 
limited frame of a brief encounter. Which, being familiar, 
could not intimidate. Or so Mackendrick hoped, thinfang 
about overseas spells, those febrile chunks scooped out of 
ordmary time, which were always crammed with brief extra- 
ordinary encounters. 

When Mackendrick had gone Clinton said, distantly, 'I'm 
sorry,’ and Helen said, equally pomtlessly and distantly, ‘It 
doesn’t matter.’ Both knew that it did. Helen sat bhndly. Her 
hands were limp in her lap Chnton glanced at her, glanced 
away again, quickly. He got up and got himself a dean glass, 
splashed soda into it, added four fingers of whisky and mank 
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it m one go The whisky burned his stomach and he waited 
for the mellowness but it didn't come. All it did was to add 
a leaden drag to his bowels He drank more, this tune neat, 
liquor up to the nm Still she had nothing to say. The silence 
was wearing him down He said, abruptly, T think I'll turn in ' 

‘All right.' 

‘What about you?’ 

‘It’s stuffy in here,’ she said, ‘I think I’ll go out for a bit.’ 

‘Where?’ 

‘Nowhere in particular. Just for a walk ’ 

‘At this hour?’ 

‘Why not? It’s not even nine o’clock yet ' 

Clinton did not answer at once His brain seemed to be 
swelling, he did not want to argue the matter. He simply 
wanted to forbid her to go, authoritatively, exercising his con- 
trol over her as he did over his men But he could not, not 
yet The alcohol in his blood was running high, but not high 
enough, on its own He said, querulously, ‘You’ll get lost. It’s 
pitch dark’ 

'I’m used to it,’ she said 

‘Jungle,’ he said, thickly, 'not a park to play in.' 

‘I'm used to the jungle too,’ she said ‘I'm not afraid of it.' 

‘You’re too damn familiar with it,’ he said, and felt some- 
thing bemnning to bolt, his strength, or control. ‘What you 
don’t understand is that what hes out there is verboten Not 
our country, not our people Nothing to do with us.’ 

‘Then we shouldn’t be here.’ 

‘I bloody well wish we weren’t ’ 

She rose to go and he seized her wrist. ‘Stay away,’ he 
said, passionately, and the feel of her flesh twisting inflamed 
him and he bore doivn on her until he prevailed. Then he 
carried the listless body to lus bed 

He woke soon after. His body felt sated but his mind was 
cloudy For minutes he could not remember He lay stanng 
into die black opal night, probing dehcately for the roots of 
the oppression that weighed him down. Presendy he knew. 
He had raped his wife, or as nearly as made no difference. 
Achieving physical rehef, and some pale shadow of pleasure, 
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at a cost. Which, not wishing to compute, he put from him 
and turned to bolstei;ing, which was what was needed. She 
IS mine, he said, stubbornly, why should I let her go? What I 
have I hold. But knew this to be an illusion, having touched 
the emptiness where she had fled him, so that the bolsters 
began to sag under the weight of knowledge. Then he looked 
round for scapegoats, and one was near at hand, which he 
seized. The whisky, he said, but for which it would not have 
been done. But was only dragged down into darker pits and 
confrontations, where the overthrow of his will by an imbibed 
force loomed larger than other defeats and losses. 

Next to him Helen lay, awake, inert. Suspended, it seemed, 
in darkness, but now and then becoming aware of parts of 
her body; her lips, which were aacked, and her thighs upon 
which he had spilled at first touch, not even completii^. Now 
and again she moved, tongue over blistered skin, tips of fingers 
over the scales into which the wetness had dried Burning, 
or seared, but cold, the two of them cold, and the breath that 
should have warmed rising in lone diill columns m the silence. 
T^en each knew that something, some restraining line, had . 
been severed. 
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The sirens roused Clinton, but Helen slept through them. 

When the wailing died the sound of the river was stronger, 
the gurgle and slap of the water invaded the quiet room. It's 
running high, Clinton thought, but could not be certain if 
the rise was m his imagination, or if the rains had in fact 
started in the upper reaches of the hills. Then he realised 
if they had he would know, the Roseires gauges would renter, 
they were positioned all the way up to the topmost peak, and 
he would have been told. Everything under control except 
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me, he said to himself, annoyed with the hangover that still 
shrouded his mind He lay with the sour thought a few mo- 
ments longer, then he slid out of bed, had a cold shower, 
dressed, drank his tea, and left for the site 

Smith, on early shift, saw him coming and nudged Jackson. 
‘Look who's coming Looks like burra sahib’s getting jumpy.' 

Jackson grunted. He had been with Clinton many years 
longer than Smith and had learnt to respect him ‘What’s 
jumpy about getting up early?' he said. ‘Somethmg wants 
watching 'e watches it, same as you would if you was 'im, I 
don’t think ' 

‘Every day since I’ve been on early turn,’ said Smith with 
a kind of wonder ‘Crack of dawn, out 'e comes Late turn, 
'e’s the last to leave As if 'e 'ad no 'ome or something.’ 

Jackson scented criticism ‘It’s lucky for us 'e stays on the 
job like 'e does,’ he said ominously. ‘You and me, we can 
sleep in our beds peaceful, leaving 'im to do the worrying ’ 

‘You was restless last night,’ said Smith. ‘Tossing and turn- 
ing, like you 'ad a load on yer mind.’ 

‘It’s the food,’ said Jackson forbiddingly. ‘It never ’as agreed 
with me ’ 

Clinton nodded to the two men as he passed Good workers, 
he thought, good men, and knew that the feehng was mutual. 
But Jacfcon looked tired, not physically but mentally, a hred- 
ness in the eyes like the look that Milhe had earned since 
Bailey’s death. Whereas Smith, to use her phraseology, was 
positively blooming For Smith was going home. Jackson’s 
golden boy, step light and spints jubilant, was takmg his 
radiant b^y home to his wife. Leaving Jackson, deprived 
and alone. Poor Jackson, Chnton thought with a flicker of 
sympathy. Then he abruptly thrust the man and his misery 
from his mind Personal relationships were pnvate matters, 
not subject to third parties. His sole concern was to see that 
they did not distort work capaaty. The two were distinct, 
and as far as he could he intended to preserve the dichotomy. 

Mackendrick, also an early riser, saw Clmton carefully 
negotiating the incline and noted, with a slight sense of shod;, 
that his gait was unsteady. Almost imperceptibly so, only a 
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hair’s breadth deviation from normal, but Mackendrick was 
too versed m departures from the norm in Ointon to be de- 
ceived. I know him too wdl, he thought, as well as he knows 
me . . . and because of this he said, S3rmpathetically : 

'You look a bit rough. Can I help?’ 

‘Is it that obvious?’ Cbnton managed to smile. 

'Only to me,' said Mackendnck comfortably, and prepared 
to let it go, but Chnton hung on. 

‘It’s a mug’s game,’ he said. 'Hitting the bottle, I mean . . . 
only sometimes you have to, you think there's a chance it'll 
help and it's a chance that you have to take. Sometimes it 
does.' 

'Sometimes,' Mackendnck agreed. 

And there was a silence, in which they exchanged their 
thou^ts, without acknowledgmg. Both taowmg uiat talk- 
ing ^out drinking was a shutter, hauled down to dose o£F. 
Helen, thought Mackendnck, and something besides, not the 
progress they were makmg, which was good, but stUl, some- 
thing. Both sensing there were skins that nad yet to be peeled. 

Then Clinton returned them to the farce, which had to be 
played. 

‘I shall survive,’ he said heartily. ‘We shall survive, we have 
before,’ and he dapped Mackendrick on the back with a 
)amng bonhomie. 

‘Of course,’ Mackendnck responded. 

After which both men looked away, their glances travelhng 
to the river below and the flags at the site of the dams which 
were flapping and phutting in the wind. 

When the sun came up one saw that the flags were tatty. 
They had flown since work began. In the long months since 
the gunny had flapped itself to pieces many times over. 
Threadbare patches appeared, then holes. Then, when nothing 
was left except rags and tatters someone, Chnton never knew 
who, repaired the damage. New, bright khald gunny sprouted 
like beanshoots between the shreds of the old, faded in turn, 
and added further sombre hues to the canvas. In time, the 
fabric of the flags closely resembled a shabby patchwork quilt. 
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In time, too, an affection grew for these forlorn symbols, a 
if they were guardians of the sanctity of the dams, under whic] 
men might unite. All lands of men, tribals and tec hnic ians 
English and Indian labour and management, otherwise dis 
parate, who might be drawn together under this tenuou 
bond, and perhaps were 

Now, picking his way through the orderly dutter of macb 
inery on the bank, Mackendrick paused to give the flags ; 
fondly salute, and turned to see Rawhngs’ ironic gaze fixe 
upon him. 

'Propitiating the goddess^’ he asked 

'Something like that,' Mackendnck smded 'Why?' 

'Carry on the good work,' said Rawhngs, and jerked 
thumb at the peaks of a distant range, 'she’ll need some pro 
pitiating, because the first rains have started.’ 

Clmton, a few feet away, did not hear the conversation 
the whine of machinery and the rumble of lorries drowne 
the short exchange But felt the storm-cone forming, a sti 
centre in the general damour, and went doser, and Rawhng 
unbuttoned his pocket and handed him the simal 

Clinton read it slowly. It only confirmed what he had su 
pected, the high note of the nver that morning had warne 
him. It gave him a certain bleak satisfaction to foiow that hi 
senses were still registering, though he bad talked them on 
later. He said : 

'How much time does that leave us?’ 

'About a week,' said Rawlings 'A week to ten days befoi 
the monsoon proper I've averaged out the records ’ 

Clinton nodded, accepting the lunit Shading his eyes b 
looked over the nver to where the dams advanced, the: 
arms reaching out aaoss the swollen waters Those arms a 
but touched each bank; a man could have leapt the gap. Bi 
that was the surface, there was the depth below. Clinto 
puged It in his mind, with an almost physical feehng for d 
heavy currents that scoured the concrete bastions A weel 
he thought again. Well, it would do, it would have to 1 
made to do He said to Mackendrick, continuing a dialogii 
that seemed to have begun a long time ago • 'We can't rai 
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up now, can we. We’ve got to finish.’ 

And Mackendrick understood that they were to be stretched 
further and agreed, though only the night before he had 
believed they had already reached the limit 
‘I'll get my end going, double-quick,' he said, so that Chn- 
ton knew Mackendrick would be pulling with him, actively, 
not passively with a shift of the load of responsibility and 
an option to disengage from the consequences. 
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The quarters allotted to Bashiam were in Clinton’s Lines, 
a section of the barracks where the Indian workers hved 
Though differently sited, its standards of comfort, under the 
regime of saupulous fairness instituted by Mackendrick, were 
identical to those enjoyed by Bntish technicians of equivalent 
cadre 

Bashiam found little comfort in the two-roomed concrete 
box they had provided for him and in which he lived alone, 
for there was no one who precisely matched his mixture of 
tribal and techniaan with whom he could have been asked 
to share. He lived in it for convenience, to be near the work 
site, and because the difficulty of identifying with any society 
had accentuated his liking for being alone. 

Sometimes he could not. Sometimes the sides of the box 
pressed closer and the ceiling seemed to bear down until he 
felt if he sta)'^ed he would suffocate and then he had to go, 
wrenching open the door to be rid of the congestion, taking 
the path past the British quarters and the British canteen 
that his displaced tnbe had taken. 

A few hundred yards upstream, where jungle encroached, 
the path grew vestigial, there had not been time for tnbal 
feet to keep it beaten down, and the booted British seldom 
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came this way. The thin ill-defined line wavered across grass 
and scrub, following the course of the river round to the base 
of the hill where Ae tribesmen had built their huts 
No one thojight of a hut for Bashiam. To his tribe he was 
a man who walked alone, sprung from them but no longer 
belonging, a man who put shoes on his feet and worked 
machines, whose feelings and desires they could not fathom. 
Until one day the headman saw him at the edge of the en- 
campment looking like a strayed animal, and ordered a hut to 
be built for him, lielieving he would not know how to do it 
for himself. They planned it a little apart from theirs, out of 
consideration, straining their minds to think as he might Out 
of consideration, too, they built differently, not bamboo and 
thatch, but a tin shack roofed with corrugated iron and sheets 
of plastic like the temporary shelter the contractors had hus- 
tled up for the first contingents of workers. This edifice they 
presented to Bashiam, with faint statements which they did 
not believe of its unworthiness for a man of his high status. 

Bashiam agreed, and tore the structure down, returning its 
components to the various stores firom which they had been 
pilfered. The tribe watched with sad consternation. Bashiam 
did not trouble about their feelings He had learnt what a bar 
to progress emotion could become He could also build and 
thatch, having cumbrously re-assembled these discarded skills, 
when, to confound him, the West had looked with nostalgic 
respect on what he regarded as primitive. Now he set about 
constructing the refuge that he wanted, in the insalubrious 
region into which the tribe had been cast 
He had not, in fact, been aware of his want For many years, 
after all, he had lived as the other workers lived, in shacks 
and tents and barracks up and down the country, among 
people whose language sometimes he could not speak, and 
been, more or less, content It was only in the wake of the 
tribesmen’s effort that his obscure longings crystallised, and 
he was glad when the hut was finished Here he retreated, 
when he felt the constriction, like a migraine, beginning 
Sometimes it happened by day, more frequently at night. 
The eve of the first rams it began at da^vn, and took the whole 
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day developing. Bashiam felt the heaviness as he woke with 
the sirens for the early shift, and it engulfed him again when 
he came off duty that night. For a while he lay on his bunk, 
staring up at the ceiling which oppressed him, white and 
blank like a winding sheet He switched off the light and it 
was worse, the whiteness preapitated itself closer, he felt 
if he breathed it would come down on him. At length he 
pulled himself up from clutchmg inertia, dressed, and went 
out. 

It was a dark night, close, with a low cloud cover. The 
thin blue light of the arc lamps by which the night shift 
worked followed him a hundred yards along the path and 
then filtered out. Guided by memory and the sound of the 
river he walked on, in what was almost total darkness, and 
was glad when the first huts of the encampment loomed up 
in front of him. 

His own hut stood aloof, on the outer perimeter, similar 
outwardly to the other huts The difference was inside, in the 
furniture, which consisted of a table, a string bed, a folding 
canvas chair, a hinged cane door: comforts unknown to the 
others which, now, were indispensable to him. From the door- 
post hung a small hurricane lantern He felt for it in the 
darkness, lifted the visor and lit it, looking round the interior 
by the light of the steady yellowish flame. It was familiar, 
clean, someone had swept the floor, sprinkling it with a clay 
wash that kept down the dust A plaited rush mat lay beside 
his bed The perks, he thought, of having walked out on 
them. To lure him back? He could not set such high store on 
himself. Just the little courtesies due to a guest, which he had 
become Which suited him. He needed these attentions: he 
did not WLsh to be more than a guest. 

On the bed — ^more comforts — ^were a thin biscuit mattress 
stuffed with coco fibre, a kapok pillow from which someone 
had thumped out the lumps A waste of time, Bashiam 
thought, the smoothness under his hand, by morning it would 
be as lumpy as ever it had been Nevertheless he was grateful. 
Whoever the someone was had done what was possible. Pres- 
ently he lay down, carefully dousing the lantern first. The 
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smell of kerosene hung heavily under the eaves before diqiers- 
ing to let die smells of the jungle seep in. The jungle, as 
f amiliar as a woman one had once slept with, legukrly . . . 
only not recendy, the urgent sense of intimacy was missing. 

He still could not sleep The oppression he had hoped to 
escape had aept back, he had not Itaown it to survive m these 
surroundings before. A woman, he said to himself, and knew 
one would be available, but die hotness was not in his loins 
He lay quietly m the darknes, waitmg with the patience of 
his people and the jungle, whiA were intertwined, while the 
hours went by. At length he felt the strain beginnmg to ease, 
gram by gram like the yielding of sand to water, and listened 
for and heard the note of the river diange, and knew that 
somewhere distandy, perhaps only in his mmd, the rams had 
started to fall. Then he slept. 

He woke to the full blast of the surens beatmg down upon 
the hill. The nver was swollen, runnmg high. So it had not 
been only m his mmd : the fost rams had fallen, on the higher 
slopes that always took the first brunt of the monsoon The 
fall had been heavy, judgmg by the level of the nver. There 
would be a lull now, then more ram, and another pause while 
the clouds gathered, then the monsoon, lashing down at full 
strength . . . whidi gave them — ^how long? He began to 
calculate, not by the record as Rawlmgs had done, but by a 
slow charting of the signs of the season, relymg on his 
instincts more firmly now to interpret them correcdy. 

The SIX o'clock shift which should have ended at midday 
was extended to two 

Bashiam was dog tired as he came off work, though up in 
the cabin of his crane he had hardly noticed the extra hours. 
Tiredness was on everyone. The men who had come off work 
with him moved torpidly, feet and eyelids weighted "Watcbrng 
them trail slowly up the escarpment towards their billets he 
felt the sluggishness m his own hmbs, a stiffness in his muscles. 
All he wanted now was a bath, and'rest and shelter in his hut 
in the village But there were no baths in the village, only the 
river, which was in spate. He hesitated a little, then made his 
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It was a hot day, the sun shone strongly. In the clearings 
his shadow danced across the scrub ahead of hun, ten foot 
high like a giant's Bath and a meal had driven his fatigue 
underground! he could not have worked again, but felt limber 
enough for other things. What other things, he asked himself 
sardonically, the cinema? carromboard in the canteen^ with 
a crowd whose tempers had dried out to tinder? His own 
company seemed infinitely preferable. 

Twenty minutes brisk walking brought him to the out- 
skirts of the settlement. Only a few people were about He 
greeted them shortly, to discourage them from following him 
as they sometimes did, crashing after him as if he were one 
of the herd When he had ceased to be, had as httle in common 
with them as with the canteen crew. Only the dam, my 
brothers, he said as softly as before, and walked on, circuit- 
ously, avoidmgly, to ream the shelter of his hut. 

Someone had closed the door, usually it stood open, fastened 
back with rattan strips to withstand the shock-waves of blast- 
ing. He thought of knocking, but it seemed a ludicrous thing 
to do, and after a little hesitation he pushed the door open. 
And It was like a culmination, an aggregate of the day, and 
his feelings, and weeks and months For Helen was inside 

T had to come,' she said 

He stood in the doorway, filling it But offering retreat, 
should either care, which would be wise. 

‘Is anything wrong,' he said, ‘that you had to come?’ 

Because she never came here, went always to the village 

She did not anssver. She looked up at him There was a 
frantic look about her mouth and eyes that warned him 

‘What do you want with me,’ he said And stood outside. 
Wanly, because it was a memsahib who wanted Who would 
use him like a blackjack upon her white and exquisite ^dy, 
suck him into her vortex to taste his coarse flavours and when 
It was done, the rare thing savoured, go Leaving him to — 
what? What about me, he whipped himself, what about me? 
While her nearness wafted warm currents about him, about 
his body 

She rose and came to him. 
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‘What IS It/ she said. ‘What has gone wrong?’ 

He said nothing; watched the sweat form, small glittering 
beads on her pale forehead. 

'It's not like that at all,' she said. ‘Look at me. I've never 
been a memsahib You’re not some kind of freak to me. We're 
alike, we're freaks only to the caste we come from, not to 
each other I thought you knew. Was I wrong? If I was, I’ll 

go-’ 

He put out his hand to stop her. His thoughts had gone. 
All of them All that mattered was what lay unfinished be- 
tween them. 

W^en they touched, there was a stillness. It held them, 
and the fire began He felt the flame and came in, dosing the 
door to keep the world away from what was happening, and 
leant against it heavily. 

‘Only don’t be sorry afterwards,' he said, thickly, ‘be- 
cause — 

‘I've only been sorry before,' she cried, ‘feeling and feehng, 
and stopping. And starting again, and never finishing ' 

‘Finish this time,' he said hoarsely, and covered her. They 
lay on the string bed, moving to quickenmg beats, until he 
felt it drive through him and heard her shuddering cries, 
which were more abandoned than his own. 
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I T was midnight when he woke and the devils were howling 
Helen was still asleep. He got up and lit the lantern, and 
then he shook her gently. 

‘What is it,’ she asked drowsily, and curled round to sleep 
again. 

‘Time to wake,’ he said. ‘Listen.’ 

‘The sirens.’ She stirred unwillingly, cursing them through 
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half-sleep, trying to drift back to dreams, and failing. 

‘They call them the wailing devils,' he said, ‘in the village.' 

'Do they?' She yawned, still greedy for sleep, but coining 
awake now ‘They never told me.' 

‘They didn't want to offend you ' 

‘Why would I be offended?' 

‘In case you hked the noise It was invented in your 
country.' 

‘Not by me.' She laughed and sat up, swinging her legs to 
the ground, the rush mattmg a polished coolness under her 
soles ‘Still, It's effective ' 

‘I noticed that.' 

She laughed again, the laughter dose to the surface, being 
prodigal ivith it ‘I sleep through them,' she explained, ‘be- 
cause they carry no message for me. If they did I'd wake up, 
like you and Howard do.’ 

Then her laughter was burdened, and a httle stnp of no- 
man's land fell sharply into place between them. Of which 
he became aware, but did not attempt to cross. Some time it 
might have to be done, but not now. Rivers, bridges, bound- 
aries: one came to these and negotiated them if need be, all 
in their proper season 

‘I must go,' he said Tm late already ' 

‘You've done your stmt,' she protested, wanting the laugh- 
ter back, which had bubbled ‘How many times in a day does 
your turn come round?' 

‘As often as one can stand it,' he said ‘The rains have 
started ' 

‘The rams have started,’ she repeated impatiently Ts that 
the end of the world? What does it mean?’ 

‘It means we’ve got to finish ’ 

‘Which IS the central thing ’ 

‘It IS the central thing.' 

It sounded to her hKe Clinton, or Rawlings, or Macken- 
dnck, or anyone who was part of Chnton Mackendnck. 
What they lived by, what they raid The central thmg. The 
hub, round which the others, even living and lovmg, revolved. 
She accepted it, she had to And got up, putting these away 
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from her as he had done, and dressed and went out. 

In the darkness she could not see but heard the stiff sounds 
the moving grass made in the wind, sap gone, the withered 
blades whispering for water. 

‘The rains,’ she said. ‘You're wrong It's as dry as a bone ’ 

He joined her in the swelling darkness, a wash of black, 
tidal, palpable. 

‘Smell,’ he said. 

‘What?’ 

‘Ram.’ 

There was the smell of eucalyptus and leaf-mould, the faint 
tang of pine that came m on the wilder gusts 

‘I can’t,’ she said. 

‘It’s there. Try.’ 

‘I have tried. It’s no good.' 

‘It’s far away. Two thousand feet up.’ 

‘But you can and I can’t,’ she said. ‘I wish I could. But 
my senses have been blunted Pavements Something ' 

‘Pavements?’ 

‘Our world,’ she said ‘The one in which I live Things are 
battened down in it. Under concrete and mortar, all sorts 
of things. The land. Our instincts The people who work 
in our factories, they’ve forgotten what fresh air is like 
Our animals — ^we could learn from them, but we're Chris- 
tians you know, an arrogant people, so we deprive them 
of their rights. Deny them Pretend they haven’t got any 
'Then they don’t know about sunshine or ram either. Some- 
times they can’t move, poor things We don't allow them to, 
m case they yield us one ounce less of their flesh Where is 
our instinct for pity? Blunted. We’ve cut ourselves off from 
our heritage. We’ve forgotten what we knew. Where can we 
turn to, to learn? A million years accumulating, and we 
know no better than to kick it m the teeth Now I can’t even 
sense ram although it is there ’ 

‘One has to listen,’ he said. ‘Yesterday, I could not either 
One has to trust oneself before one can feel the — the joinings ' 

‘Affinities.’ 

‘When one does it returns,’ he said. ‘Everything is there. 
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Buried Not forgotten.’ 

'You can leave it too long,* she said. ‘Then it goes rotten. 
Bury It too deep, it never surfaces again But we suspect it’s 
there, the dowsing-rod won't hold still, so we feel lost, fed 
we’ve lost out on something. I do A lot of us do, only 
we don’t let on that we do But here — ^now — I don’t fed that 
any more I belong. I’m not alone. Everything is a part of me, 
and I'm a part of everything — ^not just a pop-up cardboard 
figure ’ 

The words rising, and brimming, and spiUmg, she could not 
stop And felt the release as she spoke, a peace that was to do 
with her mind as consummation had been for her body, the 
fusion mabng her whole in a way that she could not recall 
having achieved before 

Bashiam listened and was moved Then he grew afraid, not 
a particular fear but a general malaise that grew out of car- 
ing. Because he knew what they were hke, these assaults upon 
oneself and what one cherished, did not want her to be sub- 
jected to them until disaplines were accepted, and she was 
ready, so that the ivrench and tear when it came could heal 
cleanly, without leaving open, weeping sores. 

‘Don’t feel too deeply,’ he said, inadequately he knew. “It 
doesn’t do to feel too deeply.’ 

Then he was gone She heard his footsteps retreating, soles 
scraping against the brushwood, the shght sounds carrying 
despite the buzz of machinery. "When they died away she 
went in, looked again at the hut, its neat, pared to the bone 
economy. Now and again, in response to distant blasting, the 
thatched roof raised itself shghtly, all of a piece, and settled 
down again gently Like some old gentleman, she said aloud, 
who has adapted admirably, and moves ivith the times Which 
kept her smiling, even after the image was gone, so rich were 
the residues 

At length, not verj' soon, she prepared to go. The door, 
which he had left ajar, she fastened back as it had been when 
she entered The lantern still burned. She took it down and 
blew out the flame, but when she went outside she could not 
see to walk even a few steps Cloud cover had thickened, 
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destroying the luminous quality of the night to which she was 
more used, in which she could walk in the darkness without 
strain. She felt for the torch that she sometimes carried, but it 
wasn’t there. She tried to do without, and went forward, but 
the blackness into which he had walked as if it were light had, 
now, a kind of animosity that made her retreat. She had not, 
so far, felt this mood of the jungle. After a little she groped 
her way back to the hut, and re-lit the lantern. 

Bashiam, heedless of jungle or mood, his mind on the work 
waiting for him, aware of being late, hurried back at a jog- 
trot. Then, when the blue artificial glow flickered through 
the trees illuminating his path, his speed slackened Other 
considerations crowded him now, and he had to push his 
limbs to keep them moving 

It was past midnight, near one o'clock. Clinton, continu- 
ously on site since the morning, felt the tiredness clogging his 
faculties. Pack it in, he said to himself, and started walking 
slowly up the escarpment as Bashiam, equally slowly, began 
to descend it. As their paths aossed, briefly, Bashiam saw 
the purple rings under the older man's eyes, accentuated by the 
steel-blue glare. Whatever Chnton saw he gave no sign, his 
control had returned, iron-clad since its recent lapse. When 
they drew level he raised his eyes to Bashiam, as he might 
have done to any one of a dozen workers, and moved on The 
jungly, he said to himself, blindly invobng the protective 
phrase. But the shrinking medicine, infallible before, had lost 
its potency to reduce to negligible size. 

Das, dozing fitfully in his stifling godown, heard Clinton's 
boots on the gravel and sat up. He had no idea of the time, 
except that it was late. This did not deter him in any way. 
Groping around in the pitch blackness he found matches and 
lit the lantern Then he unwound the shawl in which, despite 
discomfort, he swaddled himself against the unknown, and 
put on his white robes His turban, already tied, reposed on 
a shelf : he lifted this down and set it on his head, pressing it 
down firmly to anchor it in the rising wind Feeling respectable 
now, he unfastened the door and opened it, gasped a little 
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at the bootblack sobdity of the night, then launched himself 
into It and flew as fast as he dared along the path leading to 
the kitchen. Once inside he returned to normal. The room 
was reassunng, its famihar surroundings belonged to the realm 
of respectable bungalows, whatever lay outside Filhng the 
kettle he set it to boil, turned up the electnc stove to maxunum 
heat, then methodically laid out the tea-tray. Master, he 
knew, would hke a cup of tea. Das would too, though that 
was not the primary matter. The master was, and Das was 
prepared, mght or day, to give him the service he needed. 

Clmton heard the flurry, followed by the dink of crockery. 
Das, he thought, as usual on tap- He looked mto the kitchen 
to make sure it was not the bunghng cook who had a knack of 
getting on his nerves Then he went to the bedroom The 
door was closed, and he hesitated a little, then he turned the 
knob quietly and let himself m Helen was not there, he could 
feel the emptiness before he switched on the light He had 
not really expected her to be. TTie blow was no less formidable 
for that He had to sit down and he went back to the living- 
room and threw himself into a chair. His boots were chafing 
him, but he made no attempt to remove them Whisky, glasses, 
were on a salver on the teapoy, he reached for the decanter, 
half-way withdrew his hand, no longer being certain he could 
stop, once started But found another frame, which more or 
less fitted I need all my faculties, he said, pnmly. With one 
week to go, it is no time for dnnkmg. 

Tea, sahib?' Das matenalised at his elbow. ‘Yes,’ he said. 
‘Yes, please ’ Anythmg, to please. 

Das put down the tray, removed the mob cap that the tea- 
pot wore and poured 

‘Memsahib,’ he said with pity, ‘not come back, sahib.’ 

‘No,’ said Clinton ‘She hasn’t, has she.’ 

He felt too tired, or it was too late, to pretend, to make out 
that he didn’t care Where was the need anyhow. Das was 
a serv'ant, moved on a different arcuit. It was when you were 
on the same run that you had to be careful Or was it? One 
could jump the rails, so to speak, go to the devil that way. 

He drank his tea, dialogues crowding his mind The brew 
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was well-made, fresh and fragrant, even to lips that would 
have preferred, whisky for instance, or the mouth of his wife. 
They grow good tea in the hills, he thought, and remembered 
It was Helen who had told him. Helen, at the heart of his 
homecomings, whose serenity could reach out and wrap you in 
warm blankets, shut off the raspmg day ... yet gradually a 
wrongness about it, the way she could be, rapt, month after 
month, absorbing invisible unguents that made her bloom 
while other women went berserk, like Milhe, ripped off the 
sheaths and exposed their nerves. And increasingly the sense 
that all was not right: becoming afraid, aware of the eyes 
that she turned upon him, probing, asking for something that 
he could not give . . . withdrawing when he could not, the 
tranquillity shot with terrifying strands, its centre a spinning 
core of restlessness that took her away from him, led her into 
this and that. Dabble in everything, get your hands muddied 
Hands that belonged to him, whatever. So holding her down, 
physically, enjoying the leap and twist under him and thrust- 
ing deeper and coming to nothing, spirit gone and womb 
closed, only a paper thing in his arms. 

His cup was empty. The watchful Das refilled it, throwing 
the cold dregs on to the encroaching lantana outside. Then, 
squatting on his knees, he pulled off Clinton's boots It was 
not his job really, it was the boot-boy’s job. But he could not 
bear to see the master as he was, he had to alleviate what was 
alleviable even if it was only a small thing like removing 
boots Anyhow there was no boot-boy, he belonged to the 
world of orderly living, certainly not in these wilds Das 
pursed his lips and hung about to see if there was anything 
more he could do but there was nothing At last tabng the 
initiative he said respectfully, 

'Good night, sahib ’ 

‘Good night. Das.' 

‘Sleep good, sahib.’ 

‘Oh, I will,' said Clinton. ‘I will. Presently ' 

When Das had padded out he rose and switched off the 
light to get rid of the midges that had slipped through the 
mesh and were pinging against the bulb, and stood at the win- 
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dow looking into the darkness until he saw trees rocbng fran- 
tically in the lantern light. There were weights on him now, 
he could not shift them Except for a han^, which remained 
free for a purpose Which shd stealthily along the wall to the 
switch and snapped on the hght as she came in Despismg 
himself when it was done, hearing her gasp, and questioning 
the purpose which was already wasting away. For the truth 
was not to be got by shocks, being his for the asfang Only 
he did not want to ask 

T’m sorry,’ he said, and noticed her paleness and extended 
his apolog}'. T hope I didn't fnghten you, I didn't intend to.' 

‘It’s me, I’m ]umpy.’ She shook herself impatiently ‘It’s a 
bit murky outside ’ 

‘It’s this blasted countrj',* he said, laying it where it be- 
longed all at one door, hoping she would join him so that all 
that was wrong between them could come nght. But she did 
not and he knew he had not expected her to. In a way if she 
had he would have despised her. Knowing they were matdied 
in this, that neither would choose the easy way out unless 
It happened to be valid He waited a htde, though he could 
not say why. But no words came, nothing Aat would do, and 
presently, heavy-eyed as if penmes had been laid on his hds, 
he went in to sleep. 
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It was the changing pattern of the wind that they noticed 
most now. Where it had risen and subsided gently before, cool 
breezes by morning to a fair wind by nightfall, now it took 
to whipping down the hill at runaway speed, short sharp 
squalls that stopped the leaves from the trees, and raised 
danang columns of debris on the site. 

In the settlement b)’’ the river the headman silently contem- 
plated the season He could no longer sit in the open, where 
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the sharp wind shced at his bare shoulder blades, but he dug 
himself in at the entrance to his hut, in a hollow Imed ana 
rounded to fit his haunches. From here he could see, despite 
the tears that spurted from his eyes at ea A onslaught of wind 
and grit; and he saw a good deal more than most people 
looking at those milk-blue old-man's eyes could aedit. What 
he could not see, he sensed. He knew about the ram, and the 
rise of the river, each day acceleratmg; about the English- 
woman, and the plight of the lowlanders who had come up 
the hill on the trail of money. He saw the dust from the dams 
like ash on his tribesmen's faces, and the growing neglect 
of the village as more and more of his men were sucked in, 
to whirl like cogs around the restless core. 

'Go ahead, get as many as you can get,' Clinton had said to 
Mackendnck. ‘We’ve got to finish on time.' And Mackendnck 
his recrmting at base at a standstill with tfie worsemng of the 
weather, barely able to restrain his labour from beating a 
sensible retreat to the plains before the roads grew impassable, 
turned to the tribe, milking it for what he could get and 
abandonmg all selection. And the long hnes of cheap labour 
could be seen, working ineptly, in a way that consolidated 
every atom of contempt in which Chnton already held them, 
alongside highly effiaent costly machines, carrying away in 
shalfcw trays on their heads all manner of detntus, gravel, 
day, the grey sludge from the nver banks that oozed through 
the wicker and wattle on to their naked backs. 

Helen, distressed, saw with the headman’s eyes the visible 
detenoration : the uprooted palings lying where they had 
fallen in muddy troughs of their own creation, the unfilled 
subsidence craters left by mtensified blasting, the ragged 
come-apart thatching. In a matter of weeks the damage was 
plain, a perpetuating circle that gained momentum as the 
dams drained men from the tribe. She could not, however, 
speak of it either to her husband, or to Mackendnck, or even 
to Bashiam, recognising there was nothing to be done. All of 
them were bound, shacHed between a modem juggernaut and 
time, the ancient enemy armed with teeth and a new ferocity. 

The headman remained. He could, if he wished, have exer- 
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vage the roof of a hut which the wind had lifted bodily from 
its crumbling base and dumped in the river. The thatch was 
sodden. Fronds broke away from the parent hulk, and the 
grappling lines refused to bite, slithering off the surface of the 
disintegrating remnant. While the men sweated and grunted, 
up to their thighs in silt, the old man rocked with laughter, 
from the vantage point on the bank to which he had tottered 
expressly to watch, hugging his bony sides at each disaster. 
That laughter, she thought, with a sidelong glance at the 
convulsed figure, there was a ripe spicy quality to it, like 
malice. Well, malice was a better safety vent than many 
for the heartburning his men must have caused him, defect- 
ing from their duty to him and to themselves, which he must 
have felt for all his serenity, the calm whose priceless grams 
had been meticulously isolated over a lifetime. 

T don't suppose they find it all that funny,’ she said, never- 
theless. He wiped his streaming eyes 'They are comedians 
What else are men who will allow the roof over their heads 
to be taken from them for want of a little care?' 

Roofs and ceilings were also on the minds of Jackson and 
Sipith, over in the British quarters. 

‘Few more gales like what we’ve been 'aving,' said Jackson, 
‘we shan’t 'ave a roof over our 'eads.' 

Smith blew more smoke rings at the cracked ceiling of the 
canteen under which they sat. 

‘Who cares?’ he asked. 

‘I do,' said Jackson, and his brows drew together. 'I'm 
seeing it through, aren't I?’ 

‘Meaning I’m not?’ Smith stopped blowing rings. ‘If so 
say so, straight out.' 

‘I don’t mean nothing of the sort,’ said Jackson, heavily 
and not too promptly. Smith, he thought, was becoming de- 
adedly unpleasant, bit off your head, these days, no sooner 
had you uttered. ‘You done your time, I suppose you’re en- 
titled to your home leave.’ 

‘Suppose IS right,’ said Smith. ‘I don't fancy ending up like 
that poor bleeder Wright, what they ought never to 'ave sent 
out 'ere in the first place.' 
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'You wouldn’t, you’re built different,' said Jackson, nerv- 
ously. He did not like talking about Wright, who was indis- 
solubly Imked with Wilkins, whose face at last viewing had 
looked like a squashed tomato. 

‘l^ybe I am,’ said Smith, complacently, and held up his 
hands which were absolutely steady. 

Jackson’s hands were steady too. It was his guts that twisted 
and slipped, doubling him up when he thought of the nights 
ahead. Sometimes he could have screamed with the pain 

'What I can't stand,’ he said, tentatively, because Smith 
had taken to being quite brusque with him, 'is the nights 
They sort of 'ang on your neck, if you know what I mean ’ 

‘It’s the wind,’ said Smith obligmgly. ‘Gets nght up your 
arse ’ 

'Gives me a pain,’ said Jackson, stumbling in the coils of 
his own dark expenence ‘Right ’ere, Smithy. Like nothing 
I ever felt before and I 'ope to God,’ he said violently, 'you 
won't neither.' 

‘What’re you belly-achmg about now?’ asked Smith. 

‘The pain,’ said Jackson 

'The wind,’ said Smith, not quite thinking of something 
funny, on the brink of it if only he could remember. 

‘Pulps you up,’ said Jackson, stanng at this blond, careless, 
god-hke young man with the succulent body, who would not 
understand what he was talking about unless, say, he were 
to take that thick thatched head betiveen his hands, split 
the skull and implant the needle. Call puss, puss, and pussy 
will come, soft shaven head lop-sided, gladdening the man all 
white-coat and brain, a hole where heart should be. As Jack- 
son knew from what they faded out on the telly. 

‘Them thatch roofs,’ said Smith, glad he had remembered, 
unconscious of the electric seed that sped past, bombarding 
him ‘Commg off like toupees, they are ' He laughed callously. 
'Off of the natives' huts There was six of 'em fetched up in 
the river last count ’ 

‘Them blacks can stand anything,’ said Jackson indiffer- 
ently 'Thus returning, in Smith's mind, to sanity 

* * * 
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‘It’s like venom,’ said Rawlings queerly. ‘Those bush boys, 
they knew it all. Slit the skin, pick up a vein and ping — the 
stuff goes straight to your heart, before you can count three, 
so they say. Only a pinhead, mind, what you can scrape off 
the point of a thorn Next time a bit more. How do they 
gauge It . . I wouldn’t know. I’m not sprung from the bush 
. . . when they’ve finished you wouldn’t feel a black mamba. 
Not I, man. TTiey. They don't feel a thing, after they’ve had 
the treatment. I wish I’d had the treatment ... but it’s deadly 
stuff, you can’t really trust them, can you?’ 

‘Not to do you in, do you mean?’ asked Mackendrick. 

‘Well, yes, that,’ said Rawlings, and his eyes swam mistily, 
clouded by the debris that the river had brought down, planks 
and spars, and lopped hmbs and puffy torsos bled white like 
calf meat, the dragon’s teeth they had sown sprouting, sharp 
and pointed and able to kill, and killing. ‘There’s that,’ he 
said again, ‘and there’s the other thing too. They’re subtle 
devils you know . . . you'd think you were safe, you'd be gone 
before you realised. Black mambas act fast.' 

‘There are no black mambas here,’ said Mackendrick. He 
was tired. Tired of Rawlings, who came at night with his 
African fears riding his shoulders like ravens, and tried to 
let them loose here m his bungalow. Tired of hauling him 
out of the bog, when his own ]oints ached, and he knew that 
the knotting that went from his swollen hands to his wind- 
pipe and choked him, would not go until he was left alone to 
ins own kind of peace. 

‘But there are cobras,’ said Rawlings. ‘Frightened of cobras, 
aren't you Mack?’ v 

‘What the hell has that got to do with you 7’ said Macken- 
drick. 

And clenched inwardly, because of the spark that could run 
through them like a forest fire, destroying Their tight taber- 
nacle, spilt open because of a climate, a feeling, before the 
task was accomplished 

‘I’m only saying,’ Rawlings brooded. ‘I’m saying how it 
gets under your skin, this country . . . right under, I mean, 
into the bloodstream. Goes round and round inside you, with- 
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out you knowing, some damnable poison that stops you 
reacting. Properly, I mean, in our way. Not theirs, what good 
IS then: way to us? Only you don’t realise, how can you? 
that’s the subtle devilish part. Unless you look out for the 
signs ' His eyes swam again, behind the thin fluid his pupils 
were fly, a pair of bright vigilantes ‘They're hghting candles,’ 
he said, ‘out there in the bush, every smgle night. What are 
they afraid of, that’s what I’d hke to know. V^at are they 
afraid of?’ 

Mackendrick shut his eyes tightly. To keep sane. To keep 
out the rabid mvasion. 

‘What they’re afraid of is their concern,’ he said patiently 
‘Let us light candles for what we are afraid of. If we are Are 
we^’ 

‘It’s this wind,’ said Rawhngs, and got to his feet. ‘It rattles 
the windows One hears nothing, beyond.’ 

‘There is nothing beyond,’ said Mackendrick, laang his 
fingers into a supporting basket for his head ‘For what are 
you listening?’ 

‘Someone must,’ said Rawhngs, ‘Or else, if we shouted, who 
would hear^ But, you see, the %vind would carry it away.’ 

'We must have a party,' said Millie. ‘Something. It’s not 
gay here any more, is it? Somethmg to tide us over.’ 

She bit her nails, fretfully, spitting out flakes of red varnish 
that belonged to the past 

‘Who would come?’ said Helen And chafed, because they 
had gone over this before, they went over it every day, only 
Millie was not aware, her memory cells were mal-functioning. 

‘Yes, who,’ said Milhe. ‘They work, and they fall into bed 
and they get up and work again, and no one comes up the 
hill because who would at a time hke this? One wants men,' 
she said, and lifted her eyes, whose lids were heavy, hke hoods 
‘You know what it’s hke without. But you don’t, do you. 
You’re lucky. I've tned to work it out of me, I go down to 
the barracks and I sketch, all those lovely birds they have 
there . . . but it won’t wash, it fust won’t wash.’ 

‘Get away for a while,’ said Helen With compassion, sup- 
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pie in her own rounded flesh, but subduing its radiance, which 
was barbed for others. 

‘Yes, where,’ said Millie, and stared at the grave marks 
on the backs of her hands, liver-coloured smudges that ran 
into each other, and almost obscured the skin’s atrous sur- 
face. ‘There’s nowhere, really, now. There’s been nowhere, 
since poor Bailey went. He was good to me,’ she said. ‘Really 
good. The consolation is, I always knew, it made each minute 
longer. . . . What I don’t know is what I shall do now. Grin 
and bear it, I suppose. I’ve done it before, I ought to be able 
to do It again But when you’re older it doesn’t come easier, 
does It? Same old grind, only harder ’ 

She forced her lips to smile, a terrible rift that showed her 
teeth, which were yellowed, tinctured pale lemon hke her 
eyeballs, the jaundice spread right through the system. 

And Helen, who would not quarrel with truth, was silent. 
Looked round, nevertheless, for sweeteners, in the shape of 
Das, who would offer comforts unashamedly, quite small ones, 
limpid eyes and murmunngs, and food and dnnk and cajol- 
ings, which would not lighten the spirit, but cushioned the 
desolation whereby, surprisingly, it grew easier to bear. 

But Das had retreated discreetly, leaving the memsahibs to 
indulge their own language. From the kitchen he kept watch, 
through the crack insinuated by wind between door and 
jamb, ready to spring out with offerings when memsahib 
signalled. The older memsahib, who gave such signals, so 
that It was her he watched, not seeing the younger mem- 
sahib’s frantic eyes, while the hot spicy milk cooled under a 
wrinkled skin, and the orange flesh flagged on the mango 
which, he was coming to think, he should not have stoned 
and skinned so early. 

From watching he settled to waiting, translucent sacs 
sealing off the memsahibs while his mind opened to himself, 
yielding arch after arch under which he passed, pleasurably, 
away from the enarcling hills to his own congested warm 
flat pad in the dishevelled aty. 

In the next room Millie, boned and upright in the silence 
but listening, limbs upon the rack she had fashioned for her- 
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self and head slightly bent, said : It's the threat Like some- 
thing over you, I don’t know what You don't feel it do you, 
but it’s there. Sometimes I feel it all the tune, I can’t feel 
anytlung eke. One could forget, if there were men, but there 
aren't, are there? That’s really what one went for,’ she 
said, ‘to get rid of the threat. Do you know what I mean? 
But It’s over now, so I don’t know where I shall go for a bit 
of peace ’ 

And got up, restlessly, to search 

Lefevre felt the dimate lash at him and hkened it to an 
ocean and was exhilarated. 

‘We are a seafaring people,’ he said to his hiend Gopal 
‘We understand wui£ and tides ’ 

‘A httle,’ he amended. 'Because, you see, at no point are 
we more than fifty miles from the sea, so naturally we 
learn ’ 

‘We are a river people,’ said Gopal delicately, ‘Or, I would 
say, an inland people who hve by our nvers I would say, ako, 
that this nver is a demon.’ 

‘There is something m the air,’ said Lefevre ‘Catching We 
go down one after another. Now you.’ 

‘One has natural fears,’ said Gopal humbly and innocently. 
‘Haven’t you?’ 

‘Have I demed it?’ said Lefevre, and strode about the room 
ratthng bottles and tubes m their racks along the walk 

'I only say that thk river is a demon,’ resumed Gopal, tread- 
mg brittle, as if on glass ‘I do not say it cannot be tamed.’ 

Lefevre ceased pacmg and sat down upon an original orange 
box which, sentimentally, he still preserved among the furm- 
ture 

‘I’m a river man too,’ he said Tve made myself one It 
will be finished ’ 

‘Of course,’ said Gopal cheerfully, and went to dote over 
his model, where the sliver of ehttering mica ran like a lurex 
thread, showing the river, or the stnp which was all that was 
left of it at the end of the stnding dam. Here, presently, Le- 
fevre )oined hun, and the two faces, which had been whitfled 
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away almost to the bone, filled out again in each other’s 
strengthening company. 

1 shall go away and not come back,’ said Shanmugham 
tiredly, shutting his eyes to the tossing forest and feeding m 
tapes of the lush, level green paddy-fields that his father 
owned, ‘when the coffer dams are completed, God w illin g, very 
soon.’ 

‘God being so,’ grunted Krishnan, ‘they vmll not lose face.’ 

‘Nor shall we,’ said Shanmugham, and opened his eyes. 'We 
shall keep face also, phase one of our project being completed 
on time the country will sing our praises. Is this not good for 
all of us?’ 

‘Of course, of course,’ said Krishnan, and stroked his 
temples, inside which old embers smouldered. For there was 
a problem, unresolved : the cord that threaded through them 
making them one, like an ill-sorted bundle of sticks that stood 
or fell together. Whereas, in times which were still livid to 
him, the cord was cleanly severed, between each side which 
heayed and fell independently, giving the triumph to one or 
the other. Krishnan smoothed his skin, feeling the passion that 
went through the bone to his marrow, and loobng forward 
to a time when they could walk, ride, fly and build solo, gath- 
ering strength and pride and thereby grown mighty. 

Instead of shuffling one step behind, yoked to an arrogant 
buffalo. 

Shanmugham saw a whiteness in the eye, like an opaque 
third hd, and shifted nervously, his own vision douded by 
his companion’s. 

‘It is not like that,’ he ventured, his p-een fields vanished, 
the tempestuous jungle once more jogging his elbow. 

Krishnan tightened his mouth, purplidi bps over strong 
white teeth, and considered. 

‘It IS like that,’ he said predsely. It is to be the Clinton- 
Mackendrick Dam.’ 

‘No, no,’ chattered Shanmughan. ‘It is our dam, what we 
call it, the Great Dam, the Bharat Dam — ’ 

Presently he grew still. 
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‘It was their brain,’ he said, ‘after all.’ 

‘Our need, concqition, money, flesh and blood and bone,' 
said Knshnan, his carved god’s face idle, immune, the pres- 
sures packed into words alone, which fell on Shanmugham 
like hail and dulled him. ‘All that, and there is no name to be 
put to it?’ 

‘There is,' said Shanmugham, and felt his cold, cracked bps, 
which smarted with pain whenever the wind rose. 

‘It IS a joint achievement,’ he croaked. ‘Is that not what 
we want?' 

But did not receive the endorsement that he sought from 
Knshnan, who was hung on his problem. Who only said, 
opemng dark hands which had pinkish palms : 'That is to be 
seen’ 

So that Shanmugham was left with uncertainties, which 
tormented him, taking turns ivith the pain of his poor peeled 
lips 
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T o those to whom it was new it was miraculous Not only the 
actual achievement, but the means of it : the puny, penshable 
men whom the rocks and the hills could have pulverised at the 
lift of a rib, absorbing the fall hke imprudent amoeba. Whom 
one saw nevertheless, insignificant specks upon these anaent 
faces, advanang and re-moulding the landscape 
They came to watch, all those upon whom the great net 
had not fallen- the weak, the old, women and children in 
their idle moments Even those who partiapated were not 
immune from the wonder of what they were hatching, coming 
in their curtailed free time to line the high plateau, among 
the tawny rocks, to viewfrom there the gaunt slopes at whose 
base the fruit of their labour was emerging. 

This fruit was multiple and sunultaneous, and dazdmg. 
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Twin dams, whose solid thickened aims were seen, and seen 
to be holding the nver across the whole of its width less a 
narrow pass, the last exit through which the jumbled waters 
poured. Twin quadrants of the by-pass diannel, cut between 
rock. Its walls of towering granite, the broken rock-bed fifty 
feet below void and dry in its new creation, awaiting the 
drafted waters. Double sand-blocks, constructed but awaitmg 
destruction, one at each end of the curved channel reinforang 
the natural rock barrier they had left to seal off the river 
from its new course. And between them all, visionary but 
marked, the piebald flags which showed the founding line 
of the mam dam. 

To Clinton it was not new or miraculous, except in as much 
as each birth is so It was, perhaps, somethmg more, a coming 
culmination that would set appropriate seals upon protracted 
effort in which flesh had melted on the whitened bone; that 
would stretch further, becoming springboard and rejuvenator 
for the next long haul which waited the turn of the season. 
He immersed himself in it, this swelling mtimation of ap- 
proaching, and profound, pleasure, shutting off those abrasive 
encounters which drained him m his relations with his wife. 

Not drowned, immersed; and not so much as not to notice 
the flies in his particular ointment: the idle watchers who 
cluttered his line of vision, and fractured and spoiled his 
contemplation. 

He considered ordering them off his earth, but did not 
because accomplishment was near and he would not risk it. 
Also because there were implants within him, invisible seed- 
ings from the containments and silences of Helen of which 
he was not aware, which subtly questioned his imperious 
nghts and held him back. But mainly, perhaps, because he saw 
that It did not work, there were always people, sometimes he 
felt that the veiy ground spawned them, to take the place of 
those who were bawled off. 

As Rawlings and Henderson did, their Adam's apples 
gobbling, their vocal chords frayed and tangling with the 
strands of incomprehension wafted to them from the amazed 
spectators, across the rocky canyon. Impudence, they called 
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it, TBnk disobedience to — something, if only they could find 
the Tight name for it, and they took their problem and laid it 
where they fdt it bdonged, sguardy in 3ie lap of Macken- 
diick, who managed men "^o would handle this for (hem, 
though the image diat dimly formed m their minds was not 
of a pair of hands, but rather a wholesale contrivance like 
the one which swept away ninepins at the end of a bowhng- 
alley 

Mackendnck seethed witfi them, and went off the boil when 
they had gone. He had no authority over the tribes, except 
when they laboured for him, and tWs was no tune to tease 
the weave, risking the overall pattern by which they could 
work, whatever the knots and tensions bdow. 

No one sensed the danger except Clinton, whose mind no 
longer being as dean ana hard as a diamond but cluttered 
with reason and doubt, did not allow more than the hem of 
fear to brush against his consaousness But there was, as well, 
the solid mass of his expcnence, from which there now arose 
emanations that he could not ignore 

'One day,’ he said, trauung ^ gaze on the jungle people 
assembled on the distant ndge, and nrowning with displeasure, 
‘they’ll get themselves blown skyhigh, and have no one to 
blame except themselves ’ 

‘In whidi case there will be no trouble,’ said Mackendnck, 
not because humans were expendable, but because he had 
taken the measure of these men 

‘But still,’ said Clinton, and listened to the tapping at his 
breastbone, which grew fainter the more he tried to trap what 
It was he heard 

‘A few days more,' said Mackendnck, his eyes on the tops 
of the fluctuating trees, like a green sea it had seemed to 
him those ages ago when he came chopper-borne to chart the 
beginning ‘A few days, it will be finished How many hundred 
deaths can there be in that time that have not already hap- 
pened? Besides there are the warnings One would,’ he said, 
repeating himself, ‘be bent on smade, not to hear the bells and 
cymbals ’ 

‘There is always time for an acadent,’ said Clinton. 
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In an instant that was pure hght, he saw the split-second 
happening. It faded as qun^y as it had pulsed. Then, because 
It would not have been rational to do so, he did not insist 
further. 
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On the first half-day's rest that came round to him that 
month, Bashiam made a journey to the upper reaches of the 
hills, borrowing from the old man of his village a woven jute 
mantle to withstand the cold of those heights, and a palmyra 
umbrella whose stiffness matched the mantle's, to ward off the 
monsoon wet. 

He came back with his calves saaped raw by the jute, his 
hau: hanging in watery tonnes, and the headman's umbrella 
taken hostage by the wind. Tlie season seemed to have trailed 
him. There were strange hghts in the bulbous doud, and the 
squalls that lashed the trees were laced with metal, spiteful 
tags that split the bark, ghnting palely where they struck. 

Bashiam sought out Mackendnck, straight down from the 
mountain and still in his borrowed gear, or possibly Macken- 
dnck sought him out having heard of his tnp, for they met 
in the middle, between bungalow and hut. 

'Shall we finish?' he asked, dnpping, the water oozing off 
his hair landing cold, hke grubs, on rus dark neck. 

‘Of course,' said Mackendnck, and raised his voice above 
the squalling of the blue-gums that had blown this finely- 
sinewed tnbal across his path. ‘How long do you give it?' 

‘Four days,' said Bashiam. 

‘Then four days is how long we shall take to finish,' said 
Mackendrick. 

They stood thickly, like teak trees m their strength, each 
admitting the power of the other but neither naming it. And 
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together heard the pulverising blast that made the ground 
ripple as if veins were sphtting at their feet, that rose and 
expanded into great dappmg wings. 

Then there was silence 

All that men had made, the clamour and banging, the 
grmding and jangling, ceased It was silent, except for the 
wind and the trees, and the dash of the douds 

T don't see how it could have happened,* said Henderson, 
shaking be^vlldered jowls. Tt was no different from any other 
day, was it?’ 

‘Your not seeing doesn’t mean it didn’t,* said Rawlings 
‘And, dearly, the day was different.’ He opened and dosed 
his hands, which wanted to squeeze Henderson’s incessant 
throat, to stop him repeating himself. As he had done since the 
happening, and now the h^t was gone 

‘I mean in the beginning,’ said Henderson. He massaged 
his neck, which felt something, some pressure, that he put 
down to the dust which had invaded his tissues after the 
explosion Tn the beginmng it was a routine day.* 

‘It began one way, it ended another,’ said Rawlings, flady, 
his face flattened, hke a spade, in violent, repressed rejection 
of quivering jowls and wagging tongue. 

Like a snake, thought Henderson, momentarily rdapsmg, 
but the need for communication bemg strong he got nd of 
the thought, preparatory to having another go at the conver- 
sation 

Because the end was near, and he could not keep away, 
Clinton saw what happened As far as anyone could. 

It began as Henderson described, ordinarily. 

Bore-holes m a neat pattern along the natural rock bamer 
upstream, which they were thinning, skiving to the thickness 
of a plate which they would smash on the nearmg day of the 
dams' completion, so that the nver would turn as told and 
flow over its new bed Charges of dynamite laid. The fuses. 
The sweat began to swell from his pores and run whenever 
Clinton came to this point, as he had done over and over 
again since Because of the confusion, thmgs being there 
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which should not have been, occluding; and others being 
absent and neglecting to warn. 

For he had seen the red tongues flicker, and when he looked 
again the signals were dissolved, whether by trick of light 
or the hoaxing wind, no one would ever be sure. Nor would 
they agree about the whistles, which some heard shrillmg 
wildly, others feebly or not at all, according to the vagaries of 
season and their own response. Clinton, hstenmg, heard the 
whistles, and waited for the sirens to follow and heard these 
too, but thinly, on a backward wash, the attenuated wave 
coming at him where he stood on the overooking promontory. 
While on the contentious ridge they were gathered like gulls, 
ready for flight at the first assault of sound. But waitmg. 
Lulled, it seemed to Chnton, his body erecting frightened fnus 
of skin and hair, or inscrutably pinioned while their fates 
overtook them. Which happened very soon, in the shape of 
the blast-waves, in an obscuring welter of granite and grit. 
Except for the pair whom Chnton saw, m a great clarity above 
the flash, ascending and falling hke starfish, in a neat parabola 
that ended in the nver, smacL 

Then there was the silence that involved them all, except 
for the wind and the trees, and the banging douds and per- 
haps a few echoes swept back from the mountain on streams 
of turbulent air. ' 

'Like a trip wire,' said Smith, wondenngly. T never saw 
nothing like it Re^ar fireworks, whoosh, bang-bang. Now 
what (lyou suppose made it go up like that, considering it s 
never 'appened before?' 

'There's got to be a first time for everything,' said Jackson. 
He nursed his jaw, which felt stiff and was beginning^ to 
ache, in antiapation of the coming inquisition. ‘Ask me, we ve 
been lucky it’s never 'appened before this, and ^ 
know. I've been in the business best part of my Me and 1 
wasn't bom yesterday. Lucky,’ he said, and hitched up his 
voice a few decibels, so that he could be heard beanng ^^ess, 
‘and some migjit say deserve to be. Because God isself couJdn t 
'ave been more careful than we was.' 
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‘Are you saying we stopped being?’ asked Smitb curiously. 

Tm not,’ said Jackson, and brought his teeth together 
sharply, as if a stick of rock had been between them, to ex- 
hibit the wori of innocence that ran right through to the 
end ‘All I’m saying is ’uman is ’iiman, and there’s no call 
to expect ’umans to act as if they was difierent.’ 

•What d’yer mean?' asked Smith. 

‘Who knows?’ said Jackson, labounng. “We got to wait for 
the dust to settle.’ 

But Smith was not willing. He had got out his probe, and 
did not mtend puttmg it back unbloomed. 

‘Them that mecked the fuses,’ he said. ‘Stands to reason, 
they couldn’t ’ave done it proper.' 

‘I seen them doing it myself,' said Jackson sombrely. 

'And It was done proper?’ asked Smith, wielding bluntly. 

'Must’ve been,’ answered Jackson, moving slightly to pre- 
vent. 

‘And them junglies,' pursued Smith, ‘that ought never to’ve 
been where they was — 

'Leave them be!’ cned Jackson, violently. ‘They’ve been 
blown to kmgdom come, now you leave them poor heathen 
alone. In peace, see? If you don’t mmd ’ 

‘I don’t mmd,’ said Smith, and moved his bps which wanted 
to utter something injurious in retaliation upon this barkiim 
ape, but difficult to find. ‘I’m going 'ome,' he said sienifr 
cantly. ‘Maybe you ought to too. I mean because you don't 
sound like yourself Soundmg off, I mean, about them jungle 
apes, as if they was us.’ 

‘Maybe I ought,’ said Jackson, edgmg towards recantation, 
because it was queer, thinkmg about it, not at all hke himself. 

But not making it, for some reason or reasons which 
blocked solidly, though they refused to come out and be 
named 

The man who had lost the most said least. 

The old man, who had been waiting, rose from his hollow 
when It happened and tottered to the site supported by two 
of his stalwarts, who were past it themselves, but the pick of 
those to be foimd in his village. His ^es were r unning ■with 
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moisture, which being usual, they did not notice. Except one 
or two, whose impulses had been fined by disaster, who saw 
where the old salt runnels lay, in grooves which were differ- 
ent from those now being worn. The rest were stunned, and 
would quiver when the pithing rod passed but now were 
still, which the old man saw but was j^ent. Though he Mt; 
and drew the thin shawl that his brittle bones would not 
support once more round his ihame, to protect, against the 
wind and the chill m those faces, and hid his own which he 
feared would show the weepmg rictus. 

Then someone came to ask, or perhaps to be reassured, 
tweaking at the cloth that covered the bones, and the old man 
raised his face, in which something seemed to have clarified, 
like blood turned to wine or flesh become spirit, which made 
the questioner consaous of his intrusion. 

'They ask,' he faltered. ‘It is necessary to know. If it is 
possible to tell.' 

‘Tell them two score,’ said the old man, and moved his 
mouth gendy over the &st words he had qioken until then. 

And so indeed there were, when they had matched mem- 
bers to men, and counted, after the dust had settled. Forty 
human beings, less two who mannaded in the river, at the 
upstream section of the dam. 

‘It was a triple failure, or error,’ said Mackendrick. ‘Who 
would have thought?’ Speaking disjomted thoughts, in the 
hope that a shape might form, a plan to which they could all 
re-dedicate themselves. Instead of the present division, whose 
splinters sharpened the air, even if they had not yet pierced the 

flesh. jr 1 

‘The signals were not working,' said Clinton, "emaently. 

Some not at all. It was also a premature blast. A runaway,’ 
he said, preasely but thinly, because some of his substance was 
gone. 

‘At this eleventh hour,' said Mackendrick. 

‘The enquiry will show,’ said Clinton. ‘Only, of course, 
there is no time for such luxuries.’ 

‘There is no time for anything, much,’ said Mackendrick. 
'Except to get moving.' 
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'Yes, that/ said Clinton Tike shoving snowbalk uphill/ 
And grmlpd with bloodless bps, which suspected, like Macken- 
drick, but would not give names to shapeless fears 
They went in company to inspect the area of disaster, a 
tight crnall ban^ of men whose worries were sealed beneath 
blanched white faces which had never given anythmg away. 
Not even pity, felt the amazed onlookers, whose numbness was 
yiddmg to — what, tfiey did not know, something with needles 
in It that pricked their eyes, and formed hard angry knots 
and dots in theu chests. Because the dead were pitifiu, scraped 
up from then scattered landmgs and assembled, in a broken, 
rag-doU land of way, along the bank which had borne sudi 
weights before, and was stony 
Rawhngs, who bad put on a safari hat and carried a knob- 
kerrie, walked do^vn the row of dead with Mackendrick, who 
had put on boots, counting, with the aid of his knobbed 
stick which scalloped along, halting briefly over each extinct 
head 

Thirty-eight,' he announced, making it final and affixmg 
the ofBaal seal, though the count had been taken before. 
Ten, I would say,’ he said, ‘are our labour. The rest are 
theus.' 

The rest who were old men, women and children, whom 
the dam could not use, but whom it had nevertheless taken. 
‘Correct, bar two, who are in the nver,' said Mackendrick 
‘The corpses will rise,’ said Rawlings 
T don’t think so,’ said Mackendnck, and made his boots 
squeak, one upper rubbed against the other, to crack the small 
hard kernel of silence which had formed agam. 

So they went to see, walking along the flattened crest of 
the sand-block as if on eggshells, whioi was unnecessary, for 
the bar was of solid sand, and would need dynamite, as they 
knew, to disintegrate Nevertheless, going delicatdy. 

Clinton led, in the natural order of Sungs, wluch not even 
disaster could disrupt. As they were glad to see, under lowered 
lids which did not show their pnde, though the essence of it 
rose and wrote sunilar sentences m then minds Clinton read, 
and was consoled by the sohdanty that knit their httle island,’ 
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and felt the m-flow of strength replenishing his substance 
which the day had thinned and depleted, so that his, back 
grew straight, almost, and from this recovered and command- 
ing height began to notice again, and compare. Unfavourably, 
with a curl to his lip that could have been distaste, or even a 
remote pity, the marbled containment of his own against the 
others who flocked and flapped, surging about on the river 
bank among the dead. 

Then they were at the edge, peering down. Not far, for the 
rock-fill dam loomed up, all but brewang die surface of the 
water, and had been destmed to do so in a matter of hours, 
but now was halted. By the corpses of foolish men, who lay 
on the rocky bed, pmned by the rock boulder, their limbs 
flowing with the tide though attached to the trunk. Waving 
like sea-weed, or the pale tentacles of some hindenng fate, 
at which they gazed with repulsion, through two met of 
swirling, yellowish flood-water. Then it was left to Chnton, 
who being nurtured on royal jelly would have the strength, 
to say. ^^0 would, though other strengths were makmg 
themselves palpable, which pressed at his sides and whitened 
his gills but did not control the content of the resolve that 
was forming. Coldly, in crystalhne chambers of his mind 
which he would not allow to be buffeted, or invaded, or 
clouded by the bitter absinthe of the mourners on the bank 

Until Kawhngs, who hated the guts of the wmd, and wanted 
to see the beginning of the end, began to rap wifli his stick the 
steel of the inlet gates which the explosion had left mtact, 
to remind. While Chnton, who did not need reminding, and 
would not have his decisions rushed, grew irritable at the 
sound of the tapping, so that the ranadity broke like veins 
on the surface of their marble, threatening the inner cohesion 
on which they leant. 

‘Two dead men,’ said Mackendrick, for the sake of saymg, 
to reduce these threats before they could damage, at whidi 
he was good, though what his hasty search had produced he 
could not feel was his best. 

‘Gummed up the whole works,’ said Rawlings, and listened 
vengefully to the silence, below the natural sounds, of their 
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idle machinery. , T_t 

Tn tune the currents will free them, said Leievre, wiping 
the spray from his eyes to gaze down, seeing flirough tumbl- 
ing waters the sea-change, wrought already in his nund, of 
dark uppers and pink soles bleaching in soak to the colour 
of the underhelhes of fish. 

'In time the fish' will have them,’ said Henderson, who 
caught what was m the air and was pleased that he had, smce 
It did not often happen. 

'But there is not the tune for any of this,’ said Chnton, 
with the hlealmess of the crags that surrounded them upon 
his face, batthng with them to prevent them crushmg, closing 
in before what lay m his mind could grow, accumulating 
power and inevitabihty. 

Or was his conflict with men, standmg as he could see hke 
wind-blown scarecrows on the opposite More? 

Then his strength which had been in flux began to mount, 
from watchmg them, in inverse proportion to their frailty. 

‘■We'll be days gettmg them out,’ said Rawlings, not de- 
claiming any more, nor even subdued by Clinton’s restramt, 
but gathering the facts like reins mto ms capable hands. 

‘Must weigh ten tons, if an ounce,' said Mackendrick, 
answermg his cue, smng the granite laid upon those diests 
‘It will not be easy to shut, unaer water too ’ 

‘Flood water,’ said Lefevre, anguish under his lean contamed 
flesh, which coolly took note of the currents. ‘Though it has 
barely begun ' 

So without knowing it, or perhaps subhmmaUy aware, they 
smoothed the way for Chnton, in whom the notes of jubila- 
tion were cautiously sounding, for those truths which had 
always acknowledged that the fibres of his strength were con- 
cernM with carrying his side with hun. Which was easier if 
they accepted a part of the load. 

‘There is no peed,’ he said, ‘to shift the boulder. It rests on 
the dam, and can be moulded m.’ 

The men,’ said Mackendrick, sickly. 

‘Or the men,' said Chnton. ‘Their bodies can be incorpor- 
ated. Into the structure ’ 
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Then he went away to his bungalow, which promised to be 
empty, and indeed was, for Helen had left for the village. 
Except, of course, for Das, who bowled out of his godown lie 
a puff-ball, robes fluffing, to tend his master. 

‘Bad business. Das,' said Qmton, tranquilly, for the poison- 
tooth of disaster, its delaying potential, had been iawn, or 
soon would be. 

‘Yes, sahib,' said Das, whose shining face wanted to minor 
the tranquilhty but could not, because of certain signs he 
could see. So instead he drew off the master's boots and socks 
and creabng on to his knees began to press and pummel the 
pale calves, to loosen the knots he could feel. \^ich was a 
wife’s job, certainly his wife’s, whose massaging fingers he 
missed, though from what he had seen of memsahibs their 
hands from pride or primness never went below the neck 
muscles. Thus defecting, in his estimation, from pleasurable 
duty. So now he kneaaed, his eyes gone to a glaze, like an 
amiable and conscientious baker. 

Clinton, whose hackles had stiffened at first acquaintance 
with these sensual attentions, had since learnt to derive pleas- 
ure from them. So now he relaxed, in the verandah chair 
whose canvas curved supply round his body, while he waited, 
senses alert for the throb and hum, for the great wheel of con- 
struction to begin its ponderous revolutions again 
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O V E R in the settlement Helen sat beside the pallet on which 
the old man lay. He had fallen, in the strong wmd they said, 
or perhaps it was from some inward loss, and had been carried 
to his hut by the same two stalwarts who had supported him 
to Ae abyss. Whose knees had buckled when they saw the 
fall, from consternation for the future of the tribe, or perhaps 
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an anguish for their own harsh-pressed bodies WhiA the old 
man noticing, would have ask^ them to let hun lie where 
he was, in a passing weakness, exc^t that he found he was 
without speech So he gave them their way, allowing his bones 
to be slung between them while his spint wandered, at ease 
in the forest whose seasons were phases of his hfe, and its 
tumblmg hghts drifted down as softly as mimosa, melting 
under the eyehds to tender golds. 

It hurt him to wake up. 

'He is commg to,’ said Helen, who kept watch, in the 
space around the pallet they had cleared for her. 

'Coming to,’ echoed the villagers, who crowded the entrance 
to the hut, and had squashed themselves against its sides and 
piled up against the rafters to allow her this spaaous pre- 
eminence. Because of the blankets and medicines she brought, 
not thinking spitefully beyond to the money and power that 
were behind such largesse Thinking simply, and falhng back 

The old man heard their voices and opened his eyes, on 
which those yellow flakes had rested He was dry. Denuded 
bones scraped thinly against each other, and flesh had fallen 
away from the bones as if dried out m some oven. He creaked 
when he moved So he lay still, looking at all of them, and 
listening. To the voices m the hut, and beyond to the calling 
and keemng of women, and beyond still, for something which 
did not come. 

Then Helen, misunderstanding, said : 'You must not worry. 
What IS done is done. The dependants, I will see to it, will 
be cared for.’ 


Sponging the aacked skm, to ease the agony, or to dehver 
speech, which presented its breeches and was stuck. 

The old man tried again, as was his duty. When he could 
not he turned away from them into himself and began listen- 
ing again, and presently heard the great silences \^ch gave 
his inner bemg repose. 

Which, seemg, they tiptoed away, some to console, some to 
snuff out the candles they had ht after the wammgs had carded 
then skins, to ward off, and m case, which God's will had not 
permitted the wax to do. 
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Except Helen, who had her duties too, and bore a weight 
whose nature she sought, which might have been guilt or 
responsibility, though Rawlings would have found no diffi- 
culty in pmning oh the correct label. 

t 

'God knows why,’ he said, this reddish man Rawlmgs with 
the blue suspicious eyes, to Mackendnck, 'why we insist on 
carrying the white man’s burden.’ 

Mackendnck was incredulous. In this day and age, one did 
not know, one held beliefs from which such words could 
spring? 

'Because of the filthy lucre?' he su^ested. He could be 
brutal, and now was, partly because of the lead that Imed 
his stomach 

'Ah yes, well, there is that. Yes,' said Rawlmgs. And paused 
to consider this man, whose skin seemed to him brown, from 
the sun, or perhaps from the notions that lay under, pigment- 
ing it. 'Though we give, ounce for ounce, flesh for gold, I would 
say more than we get. Though possibly,’ he said, patchmg, 
because he was greatly afraid of nfts, 'it has not always been 
so.’ 

'Flesh for gold, that is funny,’ said Mackendnck, and man- 
aged to laugh. 'It IS precisely what the other camp is saying.’ 

'Which you woidd know about,’ gnped Rawlmgs ‘For 
myself, I prefer not to assoaate. No good has ever come of it, 
and none ever will.’ 

‘One has only to think of Helen,’ said Milhe, who came in 
briskly at the tail-end of the conversation, shakmg a debris 
of blown leaves and severed creeper from her, to be nd of the 
alien society, and she thought of her, the process deviating, 
despite herself, from a rounded righteousness to ripe images 
that brought greemsh tinges to her hungry flesh. 

Then Mackendnck grew very tired, and fell to stroking his 
arms, which felt thick and reliable under his cotton shirt, 
m contrast to the helplessness that held him. When confron- 
ted by walls, or was it fences: solidly constructed, with no 
chinks to let m light. 

So they sat, labounng m each other’s company, and not 
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even a drink to help them along for Milhe had run out, until 
presently Lefevre ^ted m, for no special reason except to 
be there, though he had htde to contnbute to leaven me 
atmosphere. Fmlowed by Galbraith, who like Lefevre had 
looked mto this empty bungalow and that, and his wife Betty, 
and then Henderson and Scott. All of them, congregating, 
though none \vith very much to say. So that Rawlings, con- 
strained, brought out his blunderbuss to clobber the unnatural 
ice 

7t*s the weather,’ he said, ‘that depresses us Rismg and 
fallmg, you never know where you are with it ’ 

'The humidity. Like wet blankets You may laugh,’ said 
Millie to Lefevre, who had barked unwisely, ‘but that is 
exactly what it feds like to me.’ 

‘It IS at least predictable. Even the rising and falling,’ said 
Mackendnck, with memories of die quiricy deluges of his 
native land 

‘The monsoon is due,* said Henderson, heavily, and loudly, 
for It seemed to him they were in danger of forgetting ‘Any 
day now. We ought to be getting a move on. What are we 
waiting for? Does anyone Imow? Or care?’ Because he cared, 
passionately, in those passmg sobnehes that allowed him this 
freedom 

‘We are waiting, as always, for them,’ said Rawlings, re- 
tummg to, and doubhng, his briskness ‘The schedules are 
ready. We move the instant they finish They are mopping up,’ 
he said, ‘their dead It takes time There are thirty-eight of 
them ’ 

‘And two m the river,’ harped Mackendrick 

‘They are no problem,’ said Rawhngs ‘It has been deaded.' 

‘To conaete them in,' said Mackendrick, opening a cage it 
seemed, or perhaps only the door of some experimental labora- 
tory, kept out of sight in the basements of humane hospitals, 
where the smooth men m white coats worked. So that they 
had to look, and saw the twisted thing, that made their bowels 
]ump and kick, in a silence that squirmed hke a wormy cocoon. 

Until at last Rawhngs said, uneasily, ‘There is no other 
way’ 
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‘Unfortunately, no,* said Mackendrick, his steady voice 
returning them to themselves, safe home after rounding a 
dangerous cape, which some felt aggrievedly he had quite 
unnecessarily made them negotiate. All that fuss. When the 
dam came first, hundreds of lives depending on it or would 
depend in the future. 

‘The dam takes overnding priority,* Henderson put it for 
all of them. 

‘No time to muck about,’ said Galbraith. 

So the air grew congenial again, blue with smoke and mur* 
mured remimscence, as they relaxed in chairs, or on cushions 
which Millie threw on the floor with girlish abandon. 

‘There was this croc,* said Rawlings, and they prepared to 
listen, for on lucky days he could be a good raconteur. ‘River 
)ust swarmed with them. Lay up on the bank hke logs so you 
had to step carefully or else wham ! they’d have you m, no 
matter if you were an ox. Now this croc, she was a real 
man-eater, seems she had worked up a taste for human flesh 
The boys were scared stiff of her, beheved she was the devil 
incarnate, because she had one green eye and one brown one. 
Apparently,’ he laughed indulgently, nostalgic for jpaternal 
days, ‘that was the mfalhble mark. Well, one day there she 
was, cruising along, only eyes and snout above water. And, 
sure enough, one eye green and the other brown. Well, I let 
her have it, both barrds. And I got her, those days I was 
a better shot than I am now. Smack between those wicked, 
glittering eyes.’ He paused, to huger and perhaps warm 
himself in the sunshine of this carefree past, and instead dark 
shadows fell, of happenings on this same river, which had 
ceased to be full of crocodiles, or if there were one no longer 
saw them, saved one’s shot to protect one’s own skin. Rawhngs 
fdl silent, and had to be prodded to continue and did, but 
the heart had been taken from it and they were not held. 
Listened for want of better, but were not rapt, until he 
finished and then Mackendrick began. 

‘There was a foundry, when I was a boy, Inverness way,’ 
he said, tabng them back to understood backgrounds, on 
whose common fields they could he peacefully, they thought. 
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‘Where they used to cast bells, hig ones, mostly for export in 
those days When the war came they had to switch to guns, 
which didn't please anyone, but they knew they had no op- 
tion There was one order, though, which they meant to com- 
plete, for the local kirk, whose bel^ had crashed and mangled 
the bell SmaU )ob for them, two tons, where they were used 
to twenty and more, but still none too easy, a lot of then 
expenenced men had gone mto the services and copper was 
short, for what they called inessentials The pastor was a 
decent man, when he heard he told them to give up, he would 
manage with handbells But they were determined, they got 
the copper, they made the moulds We saw them, this was 
our bell, we saw the shape of it in the melting metal Then — 
nothing We knew the bell had been cast, though we did not 
see But nothing ’ 

He stopped, and those who were listening drew back, heat 
from the gloiving bell-metal fanning their faces, and felt their 
scalps tighten, for no good reason 

Tt had been a long time coohng, they said,' said Macken- 
drick, ‘when they eventually got it out so that we could see. 
They put it on a padded gun-carriage, and the padre conse- 
crated It, and It was strung up But the note was wrong,’ he 
said flatly, 'they took it down and honed the edge, but what- 
ever they did they could not make it nght. It never pealed. 
It tolled After a while no one would rmg it ’ 

Faces were pey. Mackendnek did not see them, because of 
the light, the long shafts of sunhght that slanted through the 
bell-tower and struck the silent bell, struck terror in Ae heart 
of the watching boy that he had been. Who saw flesh colours 
in the dull bell-metal. Who knew. 

'Though no one would say,’ said Mackendnek, ‘they were 
a tight-mouthed lot. It seeped out, you might say. That all 
that was left was bones, as they saw when they hauled it 
up’ 

Marsh gas wnthed through the room, or it could have 
been the rancorous whorls of their thoughts, dealmg soft 
insidious blows which they pamed by movmg Restiessly, 
picking things up and putting them down, for no good reason 
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except the invisible one. 

‘Avoidable acadents/ said Rawlings. ‘Careless buggers.’ 

He crushed out his agarette and threw die hot stub into 
the tin of water in which a leg o'f the liquor cupboard stood. 
The other three tins were empty and he thought of fulmin- 
ating but let It pass. Insects were ascendmg me wood, and 
he began pichng these off, fretfully, with the toe of his shoe 
‘Bloody d^gs,’ he grumbled, eyeing die mess they made, dark 
smears which disfigured the furniture. But did not desist. 

Millie felt the air thick m her nostrils and rose from her 
chair. ‘Fresh air,’ she mumbled, and opened a wmdow which 
the gale seized and flung wide, with a wrench at the hinges 
These held, but a pane was gone, through which the outside 
entered that they had jointly laboured to keep out, even after 
the window was closed. So that there was no pomt to herding, 
and litde comfort. Cane and canvas creaked, under then 
affbcted bodies, and presently Henderson stood up, easing his 
heavy thighs m the khaki shorts which had ridden up and 
were cutting his crotch. Then they were all going, leavme 
Milhe with Rawhngs, who was no use to her. Who shivered 
in the cotton dress whose violent flowers died away in the 
hquid light that flowed through the wmdows, at the sounds 
that came in the wake, or van, of the distant storm that was 
swelling, she felt, to destroy. So that she began to scream. 

‘Boy!’ she shouted, ‘Boy! Boy!’ and wen the nervous 
servant appeared, pomted imperiously to the jagged hole 
through which it came, she pretended. ‘Mend it, at once, at 
once ! ’ she cried As if he were a glazier, but did his best, with 
brown paper and paste, and sackmg to mute the buzz-sawmg 
of wind against paper. 

Then it was as quiet as one could expect it to be, especially 
by comparison, until the drums began. Which was not new, 
they often rataplanned, though governed in their rise and 
fall by the cdamour of the dam, so that one rested easy m the 
confidence of machinery to whose power the drums were 
subservient. 

But now heard clearly, in the troughs of the tossing forest. 
The throbbing, hke an ache m the air. Then Milbe opened 
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her hps, which were discoloured from being pressed together, 
to foist her fear. 

'That man,' she said, ‘gives me the creeps. Of Mackendnck, 
who had been gone an hour. 

'What, old Mack,’ said her husband. 'Yes.' 

And pretended, listening to the beat of the drums which 
carried a message, he knew. Though what, he could not have 
said but wished to be told, to put up defences There was no 
one, however. Neither Mackendnck, nor Helen, nor Bashiam, 
nor anyone whose wider horizons could have enhghtened 
him. Only the servants, who clustered and cowered in their 
godoivns, with shawls muffling their ears, so that even a cup 
of tea was not to be come by. 
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'There is something not quite nice about it,' said poor 
Gopal. Tiying not to think about these beefy men, the master 
builders, who could stomach anythmg, flesh and Mood and 
kidneys that reeked as he knew from watching them feed, and 
now this concrete thing While his fastidious body flinched 

‘Hrrmph!’ said Lefevre, who thought the same thing. ‘It 
may not be mce, though one had been given to think that 
what you bloody Hindus cared about was the soul.’ And he 
went out, stridmg with long legs, out of the bungalow which 
had had a joint vision, to be with those who womd see things 
in the same narrow beam as he did. 

Leaving Gopal who fidgeted and grew morose, glooming 
over the htde dam whose works were j'ammed. Until the 
magnet began to function, drawmg him out to congregate 
wim those he hoped were his own, to whom he repeated, it is 
not nice 

To which Krishnan rephed, It is only the body detritus,’ 
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absently, while his mind continued harshly its engagement 
with another matter, and his hands lay still m the fdds of his 
snowy muslin lap, into which he scrupulously changed each 
evening when he was done with the Ihah. 

‘One would not have believed,' pursued Gopal, hopdessly, 
‘that they would countenance such a thing. Or even tbinV 
of It, thinking as they do/ 

‘y^o knows what they think?’ said Shanmugham. ‘They 
do not know themselves.’ 

'Except that they think chfferently,’ said Krishnan, ‘when 
their own kind is not involved.’ 

‘Though one would not say that the lost two are our kind 
either,’ said Gopal, and found that he could not raise his 
voice, which had thinned and dwindled m the tussle between 
truth and the procdaiming of such unworthiness. 

‘They could be, it womd depend,* said Krishnan. ‘But the 
dam. 'Inat,’ he said, not to remind but to test its cohesive 
power, ‘is our first consideration.’ 

‘Our dam,’ said Shanmugham, tilting the word shghtly, to 
prop It up where it sagged, and to quell the apprehension that 
was mounting stealthily. 

•Not so,’ said Krishnan. ‘It is the Clinton-Mackendnck 
Dam.’ 

‘No, no, no,’ cried Shanmugham. ‘It is a joint effort. Theirs 
and ours. Otherwise it could not be.’ 

‘Nevertheless,’ said Krishnan, and plaited his fingers to- 
gether, like overlapped wattle which does not give, or break. 
‘The plaque has been cast It is blue, and the letters are golden, 
although they wfll go black in time. They do not record a 
joint effort.’ 

‘It IS not fair,’ said Gopal, thinly, because of the striding 
legs, or it could have been those arms that held the river, 
to all of which he was dose to love. 

Then they were silent, Gopal and Shanmugham and the 
rest, huddled together in the circle of Krishnan’s power, or 
strength. Waiting for whatever it was to happen, and listen- 
ing to the drums whose message, though not of their .vernacu- 
lar, was becoming apparent. 
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Until presently the five men came whom the crisis had 
dirown up, a confused junta to take the place of the speech- 
less old man And stood and shuffled, resolution wiltmg, dusty 
bare feet scuffing the cement floor which played on the nerves 
of those waiting, curlmg their toes and the vulnerable roots 
of t h e i r teeth, winch denched Knshnan undendied them, to 
say, sharply, “^^at will you do? For what have you come?’ 

•Ve will do nothing,’ said the qiokesman for the five, and 
chattered a httle, because of the happenings of the day, or 
perhaps because of the sharp white teeth that confronted him, 
at whidi he ffid not look but was vividly aware. And con- 
tmued stubbornly, despite the rigors “No work, until the 
bodies of our dead are returned to us So that the ntes may 
be correctly performed, and their souls depart in peace.' 

“No work, you thmk they will notice?' asked Knshnan, 
harshly, usmg his words hke whips ‘They will work harder, 
and they will make us work harder to make up for you.' 

'll such a thing is possible,’ said the ^okesman. 

‘For them it is possible,’ said Knshnan. ‘So what will you 
do?’ 

‘We will do nothing, for there will beTiothing to do,’ said 
the spokesman, with mgnity, but bowing his head. 

Then Knshnan despised them, as much as anyone had and 
more than he had ever done, the disdam welling up from the 
depths of his heart and mmd but contamed wiuiin the mask 
of the idling god While he thought, and reeled in the lines to 
which lives were attached, on to the bobbm he held in his 
powerful hand 

Tf you withdraw your labour, so will we,’ he said, ‘smce 
we are one land, mixed and formed from the same soil, unhke 
those others who would do this thing without regard to our 
feelings, and in pursuit of their own glory.’ 

‘The dam is its own glory,’ said Gopal. But was not heard 
in the effusions of roused emotion, and the soundmg of trium- 
phal roundelays, and the saaping of chairs and feet that make 
up the business of uppmg and going. 

So the two ivings dapped together, whose independent arti- 
culation had been a source of Omton’s strength, though both 
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were necessary to him, and the sound wheeled over the tom 
valley and the stricken dam distnbutmg its message, hke a 
flock of screeching parrots. 

1 cannot think what is holdmg us up,' said Henderson an- 
tomgly, to Mackendnck upon whom he had fastened, in lieu 
of Rawlmgs who had blunfly requested respite. 'Or what they 
are up to, to take so long. Tnough it is pretty well impossible 
to think with the bloody racket those drums are kickmg up.' 

"The ceremony of death,’ said Mackendnck simply. It is 
usual to mourn.’ So transfonmng the sinister notes which, 
unconverted, nosed along hke ice-floes m Millie’s throbbing 
vans. 

‘Banging and banging,’ said Henderson. 'It is unavilised.’ 

‘Tolling,’ said Mackendrick, whose mmd had returned to 
the foundiy, whose business had been the casting of bells, ‘is 
not uncommon. One hears St. Paul's. And elsewhere. It is a 
matter of country. Bells, cymbals, or drums,' he said, 'one 
takes one’s choice.’ 

But Henderson did not consider it was a question of country, 
and still less a matter for levity. Mackendnck is odd, he said 
to himself, and it is barbanty. We are not communicating as 
we should, he said, and at last was silent. Continumg to be 
with Mackendrick, for company, any bang better than his 
ovm, or none. 

Then in the silence, perhaps because of it, he became aware 
Of something in the air, and groped for it, dumsily hke a 
drunken man after a nimble fly, for this was not his forte, 
and at length touched a tenuous wing. 

'That banging,’ he said, ‘seems to have changed. Perhaps it 
IS the rhythm that is different,’ 

‘It is different,’ said Mackendnck. 

‘In which case, it is not mourning any more, but some- 
thing else,’ said Henderson. 

‘Right,’ said Mackendrick, who had seen the faces, and 
whipcord m the strained calves of the men who waited on the 
river-bank, and suspected and now heard his suspiaons con- 
firmed. 
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‘They will strike,’ he said, discarding wididrawal of labour, 
and withholding of services, and other cheap phrases which 
petty men use, or dishonest men, to titivate a dedared inten- 
tion. ‘Unless we restore their dead to them, which we cannot 
do, they will strike.' 

For the drums were very dear. 

Presently, quite soon, Mackendnck laid his hands on his 
bony knees and jerked his spare body up. 'I must go,' he said 
to the fleshy face that was Henderson, and paused to focus 
Ills vision and said, with a land of heaviness, ‘perhaps it 
would be as well if you came too. Smce we are m this to- 
gether.' 

‘It would be best,’ agreed the fleshy face. 

In his draughty hut, m the depressed land fringed by un- 
curbed scrub and rusthng thickets of the thrusting forest, 
the old man lay, still waitmg. For death they said, muting 
their voices to ease the passmg, but their diief, who had 
tested himself for loosening of flesh from the spirit, knew 
better. He waited, strammg to hear above their murmurs, 
looking at mangolds and greenery they had twisted into the 
thatch, where the smoke writhed and coiled from the sambrant 
bunung in a corner, feagrance to honour the presence of 
death or perhaps supphant to it. But the old man smiled, in- 
sofar as lips could that had shd out of his control. Sometimes 
he slept, brief moments that opened out in his mind to wide 
pastures and great reaches of time, so that when he woke 
and saw that the hght was alter^ so httle he could not 
beheve But was refreshed And hstened again for the sound 
of the turning wheel, which did not come. And slept to 
gather his strength, but it would not come. So presently he 
accepted his weakness, and allowed the jumbled lights of the 
jungle to wash over him, and basked m the warmth they 
brought to his old, friable bones. 

Clmton waited for the same thing, in the impregnable box 
set squarely in the dear patch of defeated jun^e, whose un- 
bridled plumes tossed and lunged a bare stone’s throw away 
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The box felt empty, having been constructed for two and 
containing, now, httle more than the husk of one. For Chnton 
was dry. He could feel himself wither, and the gratmg as the 
juices thickened and the crystals formed, as he waited on the 
edge of his chair to pick up the sound of the growth of the 
dam which did not come. Now and then he moistened his lips, 
of which the skin felt glazed and bnttle hke crackhng, dipping 
a finger in whisky and running it over to bring them to life. 
But achieving only arider deserts. Water, he said, is essential, 
and his mind for no reason returned to that suffocatmg session 
in Delhi, an era ago it seemed, when other men had said, and 
he had not listened. Bored by Aeir passion, stifled by the emo- 
tion which spilled over into their eyes, which still remained 
opaque for him but would, he knew, become dear m this sus- 
pended moment if he wished. But did not wish. Beggars, said 
Howard Chnton exphady, emotional beggars. And i’ank 
from habit not hope, the molten priceless hqmd behaving 
hke a decoction of lead. 

And continued to sit even when Helen entered. 

For they shared a roof, and bed and board, and the services 
of Das, though this was less evenly distributed. Only the 
selves remains apart, not by will alone, but by an irresistible 
process of drift. So that the distance between them widened, 
whose presence Clinton had decreed and precisely defined as 
essential to him, passmg out of the control of bolh. 

Tt has been terrible,’ said Helen, in the flat voice of her 
kmd, or perhaps of exhaustion. The darkness of her vigil 
circled her eyes, whose lids drooped from a saturation of what 
she knew, he felt, but would not reveal. 

‘A high pnce,’ he said, and creaked in his dhair, ‘will have 
to be paid.' 

'A high price has been paid,’ she answered. 

I do not know her, said Clinton, and looked at the thick 
smooth brows, above those fallen conceahne hafl-moons. I 
do not know this woman, who is my wife. But ne tried, putting 
out a few tenuous filaments. 

‘They asked for trouble,’ he said. ‘They got what was com- 
ing Naturally they are upset. It is upsetting.' 
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'Naturally/ she said. "What language, she asked in wonder, 
did we use brfore that was common to bodi, of which we have 
now lost the art? But she too tried. 'It is not the dying,’ she 
said ‘Lives have been lost before. They are used to dealh, it is 
everyday and they see it, having no hospitals to cover up. 
It is not that.’ 

Now he was really at a loss He could feel the thin weave 
of it, shoddy in place of the substantiahfy he usually wore, 
rubbmg his nakrf shoulders Of which she grew aware, if 
only tfoough the chair’s canvas and timbers, whose creal^g 
had risen ]we a storm-running ship’s 

“If It is not that,’ he said, to whom death was an end, ‘then 
I do not know what it can be.* 

‘The bodies,’ she answered, ‘which are to be incorporated/ 

'Bones,’ he said, and diought of calaum, the chalk that 
went to fte making of cliffs and the framework of men. 

‘They are not so easily reduced,’ she said, ‘by some people. 
Not always by us. Never by them. They beheve the spnit 
^vlll not be freed, until its body has been reverenced.’ 

‘Are these sane beUefe,’ he said, shakmg, his sights upon the 
desert that stretched as he spoke, ‘beliefs of sanity, to which 
I am asked to pander?’ 

‘They are beliefs,’ she said. ‘One does not walk over graves 
weanng jackboots/ 

Then they were both tired, of each other, and diis thing 
which presented differently, blindmg to one though light to 
the other, and the filaments put out began to wither, hke 
severed vines m the sun. 


Now there was nowhere to meet, ercept in the open. For 
sensibilities had been wrought to so quivermg a point that 
bnck and concrete, and even thatch, took on the character of 
those It housed, and so became suspect. 

‘Why the h^ should I go to their miserable hovels?’ asked 
Rawhnw, lobbing the question hke a danng deed into the 
midst of his sympathisers. ‘We have to talk, right, we talk in 
my bungalow. \^ich is civilised, and draught-proof.’ And he 
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glanced at the window, whose brown-paper pane buzzed like 
a bee. 

'I will not,’ said Knshnan, ’negotiate on alien territory. The 
emanations being strong, and inimical to our purpose, whiA 
rise from these little bits of England.’ And his eyes considered 
to see if they were with him, how much farther he could take 
them. For he could tell there was still some way to go 

The junta shivered, ashes daubed on their worn-out faces, 
spines stiffened only by Knshnan, and the imperative nature 
of their demand. 

Mackendnck sighed; an echo of the sighs that trailed away 
down the hill ana over the months, or perhaps it was years, 
to the beginning. Something in him bled a httle, for the use- 
lessness of it aU. Then he went away to search out pockets of 
goodwill, which he was certam existed, which accordingly 
manifested themselves. So that presently there were guy ropes 
and pegs, and a tent that heaved and creaked to the tune of 
the season, straining at its tethers. 

Here they could assemble, and did; keeping face, in dis- 
comfort, in a glare of emergency lightmg, and something that 
was dose to hate. 

Though why, said Gopal, it is difficult to know, for we are a 
gentle people, and he looked down at his hands, over which 
Lefevre had exdaimed for the capabihty residing m the deb- 
cate, bird-hke bones. 

Apes, said Rawlings, nding high but false on the stench 
of crushed-down memones, which nevertheless rose. It is tune 
for us to rap them down. 

Try, said Krishnan, and opened his face to allow a glimpse 
of the cutting blades housed in the smooth nose cone. 

So that Mackendnck felt that for two pins he would have 
risen and spelt out DAM, in letters of some white fire that 
would bum painfully, and perhaps punfy, leaving only what 
mattered. 

‘We have no time,’ he said bluntly, 'to bring up the bodies 
The rams are due. The dam is at risk.' 

fft is a question of hours,’ said Krishnan. 

‘I am thinking in hours,’ said Mackendnck bleakly. 
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‘One has to dunk of the men too/ said Krishnan. ‘Who -will 
not resume, f6r reasons which have been made dear/ 

‘And you are with them?’ asked Rawhngs. 

‘The men are behind me/ answered Krishnan, and his lips 
were npe and round, as if they endosed the wafer for which 
he had long petitioned, thou^ mmd and musde were sub- 
stantially involved m the prayer- 

Then Rawhngs began to swell. The veins in his neck were 
like wammgs, or threats, though the time for these was past 
as Mackendrick knew and perhaps Rawhngs too, but he could 
not help himself. 

‘Are you aware,’ he said, thiddy, ‘of what you are leadmg 
these men mto? The consequences?’ 

‘I am aware, perhaps more strongly,’ said Krishnan, 'of 
the spiritual torments they will suffer if I do not.’ 

Rawhngs drew a long breath, to give himself time. This man 
IS subtle, he said, and resolved to be wily. 

‘Spmtual torments,’ he repeated. ‘Smce the two are dead, 
and their spirits have gone, and the bodies are nothing, what 
would these be?’ 

‘The same as you would endure,’ said Krishnan, 'as you 
once descnbed to me, if you were unable to afford your dead 
decent Christian burial.' 

Then Rawhngs knew, and told himself, the man is a devil 
But continued to have deahngs, doggedly, and because there 
was no other way. 

Tt IS merely a question of disposal,’ he said ‘The matter is 
as simple as that.’ 

‘It IS a simple matter of equahty,’ rejoined Knshnan, ‘the 
same done to us as to you. "'Aether m life or death.’ 

Mackendrick had withdrawn. Now and agam their words 
frothed and burst agamst his skm, spmdnft that he hrushcd 
away. For they were wthout substance for the day, they id 
not relate, except insofar as something was being worked out 
that had not begun this mormng, nor would see an end there. 
The sins of the fathers, said hfackendnek remotely, and he 
traced the glittering thread back as far as he could follow, 
and forwards to where it was still being spun. 
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Rawlings meanwhile had talked himself out, or almost. I am 
exhausted, he said; stupidity is physically exhaustmg and 
Mackendnck who has reneged gives no hdp. Feeling the ul- 
cers form, hut quelhng them to make one more effort. 

‘You will be a laughing-stock in the bazaars,’ he said, 'if we 
do not complete on time. Whether you hke it or not, we’re 
together. Hamstring us and you hamstring yourself as well.’ 

‘That IS as maybe,’ said Knshnan, with to flush-fitting face, 
and his rounded mouth with the purplish bps, at which 
Rawlings could not bear to look. 

‘But you will not succeed,’ said Rawhngs. He meant to say, 
but it ended as a shout. 

After this Knshnan went away to be alone. When he was 
he could feel his bones jutting, and the gauntness of his face, 
whose disfigurements he knew. 

For he was in agony, and it rendered down die flesh leaving 
only the frame. 

They will find a way, he said. When all will he well, for 
It IS a common aim. 

Only if we break, he answered, and we will not, for it is 
our turn to be strong. Power can shift. They must learn 
that it has, it is for us to teach them. 

But either way there was no peace. I am a stranger to it, 
he said, twisting, pressing his knuckles to his feverish eyeballs, 
as perhaps all men are. Since it is man’s condition to manu- 
facture anguish. From which presently he drew, or there rose, 
a strange, fatal, weary calm. 
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Clinton, who had to be aloof, was alone too. 

Until Mackendnck came bearing news. Towmg defeat hke 
\ an empty trawl, and looking to make sure that Helen had 
gone, to spare her, for these merciful attitudes still lingered, 
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sometnnes to plague him. 

For a while the two men sat quiefly, steeped in Ihe flavours 
of what was happening, sharing the bitterness, and somedung 
of their thou^ts Then Qinton said, as he had said to Helen, 
passing a hand over his eyes to clear his vision but not achiev- 
ing the purpose : 'I do not understand. Such preoccupation 
over something which is lifeless and irrelevant, when there is 
so much at st^e.' 

‘They mean us to eat humble pie, which we have made 
their staple fare,* said Mackendnck straightly. Who under- 
stood motivational force, but was unable to pass on his 
understanding. 

'I cannot think why,' said Chnton. And rose and leant 
against a pillar of the verandah, hrom where he could see the 
sohd achievement, or imagined he saw, between the fissures of 
the plunging forest 

'One builds,’ he said. ‘A ship, a bridge, a dam. What it is 
built of, IS plain to see. Iron, steel, glass, concrete, would one 
not say? But not at all. It is built out of oneself, one's blood, 
bram, nerve, guts, spleen and marrow. And spmt Whatever 
goes into us, goes mto it The making of the two,' he said, 
and smiled, with those thin denuded bps to which Madcen- 
drick was growing accustomed, 'is not dissundar.' 

Then Mackendnck felt somethmg within him contract, his 
heart maybe, he said, though it is many years since I was made 
aware so strongly. 

'There is the diance,’ he said, and stopped, it was so frail 
a thing to offer, having died more than once in his hands. 

'Of the rains holding off?’ asked Chnton. 

‘Of clearing the obstacle before the rams begin,' said Mack- 
endrick 

‘It IS a matter of several days, not hours,’ said Clinton, 'to 
blast underwater. The rains wiU have swamped us by then.' 

‘If the boulder were lifted whole,’ said Mackendnck, and 
paused, from a diflSculty with naming the name. 'Bashiam,' 
he said, 'Bashiara considers it feasible, and is willing to try.’ 

‘It IS not ivithin his power,' said Chnton. 

‘Who k-nows?’ said Mackendnck ‘These crane men they 
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can work wonders with then: machines. One might almost say,’ 
he said, and dropped his eyes, to disconnect himself from those 
who said, ‘perform miracles.’ 

‘It is impossible,’ said Clinton. 

‘It is a chance,’ said Mackendnck. 

So it has come to this, said Chnton, and stroked the line 
of his jaw, whose strength was demonstrably an illusion. That 
I am to be beholden to this man. Grasp the line which is 
oflFered, studded with thorns though it be. Then the suns 
whidi had scorched and smged before, showed themselves 
boldly, burning brilhantly, and excoriatmg him. 

‘Let us take the chance that Bashiam offers,’ he said 
through blistered lips. 

Bashiam could have said why, after some thought, if he had 
chosen to, but did not choose to reveal the wherefores of all 
he did. He went down to the river, not only to gauge, but 
because it was something he hved by, wound into hm dirough 
the years, its hold strengthened with his absences. For other 
reasons also, whose whorls, for the moment, he would not 
consaously enter. 

He, too, needed to be alone, and had to wait until the aowd 
and clutter of the river-bank had retreated beyond the bound- 
ary of consaousness, leaving him isolated in his cell, which 
was lucid, and brilliantly ht. Then the scanner began to work, 
of its own volition, taking in land and water, the slope of the 
bank, the capaaty of the crane, and the sweep and reach of 
its arm; and joined this knowledge intricately, with dove- 
tails, to an awareness that had grown and hardened into 
shape, and was to do with rights and responsibilities. So that 
he had to recognise, and said, it can be done. 

And paused to gather strength, for it needed strength, and 
said, I must do it, smce they are my people, whom I cannot 
shed, although I have tried. My people who are the impedi- 
ment as they have long been said and are now proving them- 
selves to be, which it is for me to remove. I will, he said, and 
felt strong, and looked at his young man’s limbs which were 
smooth and strong but would twist so easily, frail under 



metal, breaking bim witfi them for he possessed nothing except 
hie strength Then he wavered, and trembled for the loss be- 
fore he had sustamed it, and would have withdrawn (notwith- 
standing his people, and obhgations through them), but that 
the shadow fell that was Omton's, whose wife he had taken, 
to whom a debt was owed. 

Though she came to me, he said, and blew out his cheeks 
to relieve his mouth, whose walls had cracked as if dned in 
a kiln. She came to me. But the act, which was ours It has 
dehvered me to him, he said, and felt the tightness in him and 
round his body, hke bon^. Wetted rattan thongs, which 
would contract when the moisture was gone, as it would 
soon do from the fever that aSicted him, and begin to eat 
inwards 

If I am to be &ee there is no other way, he said at last, 
with an immense weariness, but an easing of the bonds. Then 
he fell to stroking his hmbs again, as if for the first time, with 
love, and realisation, and awe for the great skill and power 
that had gone into aeating them, and agony. 

Ei^teen hours had gone by since they had last assembled. 
By the clock that is : though everyone knew it was years, they 
felt aged by that length of time. 

Clinton and Jackson stood a httle apart from the crush, 
and Jackson said, clutching the yellow sou’wester he had 
donned against the threatening ram, 

‘Lucky we can start up, sir. Reckon we 'aven't got long.’ 

‘If we do,’ said Chnton. 

‘Though I wouldn’t 'ave old jungjy’s job,' said Jackson, 
‘not for ail the tea in China.’ 

‘It doesn’t arise,’ said Clinton, coldly. ‘He is a crane opera- 
tor. You are not.’ 

‘I’m going by what Smith told me,’ Jackson sniffed, offen- 
ded ' 'E kneiv about cranes, ’e did Ought to ’ave ban on 
this job like Mr Rawlmgs wanted ’im to, only ’e wouldn’t 
touch it. You won’t catdi me up there, ’e says to me, the 
gate’s not been re-cast proper. Or it might ’ave been the 
lugs. That’s nght, it was the lugs,’ Jackson sucked his teeth. 



which were false, while he brought up the grains. Of what 
Smithy had told him, only it was not easy, what with the 
trees throwing themselves about hke mamacs and' the hurra 
sahib breathing down his neck and cranes not being, so to 
speak, his line of country. 

‘What,’ said Clinton, grown tired of waitmg, ‘is wrong with 
the lugs?’ 

Who says any thing’s wrong ? ’ Jackson’s eyes bulged, then 
subsided because of his memories of Smith, the less exacerbat- 
ing of which were now uppermost. He almost smiled 

‘Nothing’s wrong. Just Smith, you might say, Mr. blooming 
pernickety Smith.’ 

‘What did he say?’ 

What’s he on about? asked Jackson. Irately but silently, his 
. patience rubbed thin while Clmton’s grew, his grip like a 
worrying terner’s. 

‘I can't nghdy remember,’ he said. 

‘Try,’ said Clinton. 

‘About the shape of them lugs not being the same as before,’ 
said Jackson. ‘Not that that would of made any difference, far 
as I can see.’ 

‘What shape were they before?’ 

‘There’s a thousand tons of equipment,’ said Jackson, sup- 
pressing nghteous emotions, ‘what pass through works. Or 
more. I wouldn't rightly know, sur, or hke to say, what their 
exact specification was.’ 

‘Ask Smith.’ 

‘Smith’s gone Home. 'E’s on 'is way now.’ 

‘And you don’t know.’ 

‘It’s like this,’ said Jackson, groping after the geometrical 
patterns that formed in his mind ‘Either they was rectangular 
before and we 'ad to put in square not ’aving the right sort 
in store, or it could ’ave been they was square originally and 
we put in different. Because of the time being short,’ reminded 
Jackson with aspenty, ‘and Mr. Rawlings wanting the crane 
working on site pronto. Which we done, re-cast the gate and 
all, which come up busted And got it working on site,’ he 
said with a flourish, ‘pronto.’ 
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‘After testing, according to the reguktions/ said Clinton. 

Could he Snuthy’s ghost speaking, swore Jadjson, bottling 
the oath because it was the boss, and continuing to be ham- 
pered by it 

♦Was It tested?’ asked Clmton. Repeating, dangerously. 

‘It wasn’t,’ admitted Jackson. “Because, hke I said, of not 
’aving time. Though,’ he said, and felt the eardi growing 
firmer under his perspiring feet, ‘it ’as been working satisfac- 
tory and there’s been no complamts what I’ve ’eard of since.’ 

So that Clmton, almost, aUowed himself to be convinced. 

Over on the nver bank Bashiam stood by the Avery-Kent 
while the steel nets were laid Which would hold &e two 
corpses swept downstream by the swollen waters when, it was 
hoped, the boulder was raised As it will be, said Bashiam, 
not to shore up but making a statement of intent, watching the 
weighted curtam drop length by length into the foaming 
mouth betM’een impedmg dam and shore, and the heavy sweat 
on the bodies of the working men which sprang from their 
pores quicker than the roistering wmd could my. And so, 
absorbed, did not hear Clmton approach, who therefore had 
time, in this incongruous hour, to notice the fine build below 
the lumberjack shut which wmd plastered to body. Which 
comes from suffiaent food, he said with surpnse, not only 
from birth as this body has had the same birth as diose scare- 
crows m the >Tllage. Then he felt a strange regret, akm in 
its way to what Bashiam had felt, and closer rdation still to 
the emotion that might have overwhelmed both at the sully- 
ing of some splendid machme that had been given mto theu 
keeping Then Bashiam turned, and his eyes, and the feeling 
faded and Clinton said formally, askmg hiins plf : are there 
depths below that blackness? or nothmg? said formally, 
holding his voice on the ice-edge of neutrahty so that no man 
aftenvards could accuse, “Do you wish to go on?’ 

‘I ivTsh to go on,’ said Bashiam And waited, or appeared to 
be waiting, it seemed to Chnton in whom voices roared. But 
who kept silent. 

Then Bashiam was gone, mto his cab, into normal routines 
of tesnng and checkmg controls And Chnton was released 
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and could notice, and saw the name ‘Devi’ painted in red on 
the crane’s yellow arm, and the green hght of the safe load 
’indicator flickering. 

Left alone Jackson felt the hollowness forming, like some 
blooming potter putting the hole in my day, he said to himseLF, 
inaccurately, and sought out the nearest company. Which 
happened to be Helen, though he did not take it in in time. 

‘One does one’s best,’ he said, to this creature that was 
human, he hoped, not a steely trap in disguise. 

‘Of course,’ said the creature, humanly, so that he was 
emboldened to continue. 

‘Then to be jumped on hke that,’ said Jackson, whom 
jumping on had flattened, though it could have been the 
absence of Smith, or perhaps the sequence of events, from the 
runaway blasts that rolled the boulder down the crest to the 
crane that Smithy would not touch. ‘As if one ’ad failed, or 
neglected,’ he said, bleeding for himself, pulhng the crackling 
sou’wester closer round his battered form. 

‘Nedected what?’ asked Helen, who saw the flickenng 
green light which meant go, but was suffused for no reason 
that she knew by the vivia colours of alarm. 

‘Nothing was,’ said Jackson, crushing with his heels, the 
rank grass and the shoots that sprang. ‘Only what there was 
no time for, we got no time for gomg by the book in this 
kind of jungle. So I told the hurra sahib,’ he said, and saw that 
it was the burra sahib’s wife, and he began to unsay but she 
had gone. 

Wielding the controls Bashiam felt the swell of power 
as the hook glided down, smoothly as honey running in the 
sun, towards the hawser girding the rock. Devi, goddess, he 
said as he engaged, and he tried to be humble but the flame 
reared high, beyond the disapline. They are depending on 
me, he said, not to feed but to quench with cold jets of 
responsibility, but the fires grew stronger with the vision, 
though it could also have been a view from the glass of his 
cabin, of the multitude that waited, in a silence they had 
created for him. 
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In the tight grouping of crisis Clinton watched, with Rawl- 
ings and Henderson ana Mackendrick who were involved with 
him, and the aowd whose involvements were of another kind. 

It is not the first time, he said to the crisis, which swam 
nearer, and seemed to have developed a head. I have ridden 
out oAer crises before, which have threatened no less But 
stiU It loomed, not crushing but scooping, sucking out por- 
tions of him that he could 3l afford to lose. So he turned to 
fus empire, the flesh and the steel that were spread in the 
valley before him and would answer his command, but they 
shthered away as he looked, pouring down the funnel whose 
outlet had narrowed to one. To be dependent on one man, 
he said, and gazed at the face which would not be read, any 
more than his own. 

Then Mackendnck moved, not to prevent breakdown which 
he knew would not come, but to relieve the atmosphere 

‘The man,’ he said, ‘is entirely reliable ' Dealing, in his 
innocence, the appalling blow. 

‘Yes,’ said Clinton, thickly. ‘Yes,’ he mumbled, ‘the man 
IS rehable ’ Managmg to stay upnght though something had 
begun to buckle, his body, or it could have been the great 
boom from whose metal the intermittent sun struck sparks, 
though he could not be sure because certainties were lost, 
dissolved in the shiftmg hght and, finally, by the shriUing 
alarm. Then he shaded nis eyes to dear his vision, and saw 
the green of the safety hght turn to amber and then to crim- 
son, and heard the ringing bell. 

It rang and rang, a jangling sound that ripped away what- 
ever protective sheaths they wore, as it was meant to, and the 
red eye glowed, dangerously, until the automatic lever fell 
cutting off hoisting power. Then the rope whidi had been taut 
for lifting began to slacken, it hung and dangled, and there 
was a shivering void in which they heard the dull clang of the 
hook falling against the boulder and the sounds of metal drag- 
ging and scraping on rock 

Clinton passed his hands over his eyes, on which a film 
had formed He would have clapped them over his ears to 
shut out the sounds, which to his -empty state resembled a 
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others in attitudes of frozen action, and would be grateful like 
them when the time for it had passed. 

As very soon happened 

For now the crane was liftmg Slowly, it could have been 
in mjlhmetres, though there were those who believed their 
eyes were deceiving them 

Bashiam, controUmg, knew the truth of it. He could fed 
the strain running through cable and wheel to his arms, man 
and machine being one, ne believed. Easily, he said, gently, 
sweat falling from seared sldn on to hot metal in the jomt 
exercise of power, and felt the shadow, or shudder, as the 
members took the weight which the silenced bdl had refused, 
and held and steadied. It hes withm the capaaty, he said, or 
his mind formed the words which he could not utter, it is not 
beyond our strength And started to float the load 

When the rock rose they divided, seemg different things. 
The crowd saw the corpses, which had risen, and were now 
being rushed, bobbing and jostling like logs m tbe current, 
towards the nets. Overcome, laughing to ease the strain which 
had bent their backs and could, they felt, have broken the 
bone, they ran along the banks, shoutmg in tnumph which 
had still to be rounded, and outpaced by the rolling logs 
which had once housed men. 

Henderson watched the race, and his grey face twitched. 
‘Look at them. Gory savages!’ he said, and so did not see 
where it bent, the metal become plastic 

‘He's slewing,' said Rawlmgs, puzzled, who had expected 
the Jib to stay but saw the movement, ‘"^at for? What’s he 
slewng for?’ 

‘He's manoeuvring,' said Mackendrick wildly, hopmg ‘To 
settle the boulder back on the dam ’ 

But Clinton saw the shpping vision, and fliis tune knew. 

‘The Jib IS breaking,' he said 

Quietly, because it was expected of him. Also because there 
was nothing, really, that could be done about it now. 

After that they watched the towenng arm of the crane 
whose strength had flagged, or so it seemed, the mefal of its 
members gone to fluid under some intolerable strain It curved 
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Md bent, tbs steely structure that had become supple, and 
began to fall, sideways and relatively slowly, restrained by 
the yielding and bending of the mam booms. But falling, and 
^oundmg, swaddled across land and water, and imprisoning 
m Its crushed cage the man who could shll be seen at the 
controls. 
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S o they could complete the coffer dams, the impediments hav- 
mg been trapped and lifted, and dried off for the burmng, and 
wrapped in cerements which would help the flames, while 
die waxed cloth contained the flmds whidi still, despite the 
pressing and pummelhng of laymg-out, contmued to drain 
from bodies as if from water-melon flesh. 

This time, as the tnbals had done for Bailey and Wilkins, 
so Clinton, Mackendrick and their followmg id for the two, 
standmg shod and civilised, and a good foot taller, next to 
palmyra humps under which were the shivering hiU-men 
Uncomfortable among them, and suspecting barbarity in the 
flames which consumed so openly, or greedily, where decency 
decreed a casket that could be consigned and concealed in 
white heat, out of sight before flie assaults could begin. Tbough 
whether upon themselves, or upon the corpse, they could not 
have said, nor even questioned but stood silently, shoulder 
to shoulder in pubhc view, with one eye on the weather. 

When it was over, duty done, though the flames would not 
be finished for a long time yet, they returned with relief to 
the coffer dams. Over which they had schemed and slaved, 
and planned jubilant culminations, all of which, as everyone 
perceived, would now be out of place. So fliey completed the 
Hamc quietly, ready to strangle Iiosannas which, in fact, did 
not rise strongly in worn-out throats. And each man felt 
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oddly done out of, as if he had been cheated, but kept rt to 
himself, only asking for what purpose he had humped all these 
flags all this time, which had now to be furled and put away 
together with the hoarded hopes of flourishes. 

When the last rockfiU had been dumped they blasted apart 
the sand-block, over whose residual gobs and lumps the nver 
swirled, licbng and mgestmg, then gathering force it t^ed 
and swept into the channel they had cut for it, and dimbed 
up the sides in frenzy, the thick muddied waters lashing and 
frothing, and tinged with red ’ 

For the whole air was red, ht by the effulgence of the com- 
ing storm It fell on them all, this scarlet fight, made up of 
sunset, and burnished leaves, and reddish earth. Shrimp flesh 
grew lund, and tanned hides, bemg impermeable, glanced 
off theu surfaces shafts of hver-coloured light. Under the 
falling sky the ]ungle glowed hke a garnet, balefully, some 
said, who knew the moods of the season, but others too, whose 
fretful minds suspected every manner of radiance 
'Just look at It,' griped Milhe, ceaselessly shifting, but 
caught in the comehan aura ‘Like spitting blood I've never 
seen anything like it, what does it mean?' Strammg after 
meanings, in the Chinese robe which Bailey had bought her, 
a kimono with dragons on the back 
‘Why should it mean anything?' answered her husband, 
rancorously ‘Clouds mean ram, which is all one needs to 
know. Why, on top, should colour mean anything?' 

‘Colour means everything,’ said Milhe significantly. She 
thought of black, and under this hue marshalled all shades 
from annamon to cocoa. ‘Helen,' she said, and smoothed the 
silk, which tended to ruck where the ridges were, over the 
pelvic tissues, ‘is taking it badly ' 

'What badly?’ asked her husband, who adied, from the 
soles of his feet which had stood flatly from morning till dusk 
to the crown of his head he adied 
‘That tribal she fanaed,’ said Millie, and rubbed herself, 
^all surreptitious movements to ease, or subdue, the fibnl- 
lating flesh ‘Who is broken ' 

‘who will mend,' said her husband, 'though he will not 
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be as good as new. It was/ he said reluctandy, because he 
had been forced to recognise a quality, crawling through 
twisted steel to chart the rescue, which recognition he woiDd 
have preferred to leave lying undisturbed, ‘a magnificent 
body,’ 

‘But still who would have thought,’ said Millie. 'It is 
disgusting to think.’ 

Rawlings thought, and tried, but could not find it disgust- 
ing, and was silent. Because of the women whose shining 
skins had gone from copper to ebony, whose breasts had fiUed 
and overflowed his hands, whom he had mounted in un- 
paralleled passion, exerasing double mastery over the woman, 
and the serf. As they had all done, unfitting themselves in 
the process for the pale equal clefts of their wives. He would 
have liked it again, thou^t Rawlings, and wetted his lips 
at memories But it would not be the same, he said, in this 
country, where something has gone bloody wrong, and the 
spirit IS different, and traced it aown to the freedom which, 
he believed, had been delivered on a plate. Which makes people 
uppity, he thought, following the loose coils of his mind, one 
cannot aush, and the pleasure is lost. And he stared at the 
dragons on his wife, who had turned her back 

‘I must go,' said Millie, who felt something pass, like fillet- 
ing-knife between ribs and flesh; but not for that reason 
restless. ‘To help,’ she said, over a shoulder, over which she 
often tossed her mind, finding it easier to communicate with 
her husband by this method. 

'In what way?’ he asked. 

But Millie did not know. Envisaging Helen, who locked her- 
sdf away in the cool containments of an ivory casing, the vague 
ideas she had nourished began, in fact, to acquire a shape 

‘It IS usual,’ she said, nevertheless, ‘in an outpost like this, 
to — ’ And stopped, the shape having rounded, and presenting 
a cipher. ‘To stick,' gasped Millie, struggluig to drag the tacky 
thing out, ‘to stick together ’ 

Then she had to go, and took off her silk robe, and donned 
her windcheater, and went. 

* 
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But Helen was not to be found, or aided, or comforted, by 
Millie 

She walked alone, in the carnadine glow, in her blood-caked 
shirt, through the forest which was silent, waiting. 

ihough not entirely alone, for there were men who 
watched, hardened into the redwood of tree-trunks when she 
approached, or merging m mottled shade, keeping their dist- 
ance, yet close enough. Because of some danger which she 
could not see, being as she was. Respecting her state, and the 
woman who walked unheeding in her stiff shirt and thin- 
soled shoes in jungle which was not her country. But vigilant, 
moved by a concern for themselves as well as for her, knowing 
what outcry there would be if a white woman . . closing their 
ears against the terrible sound as both jaws of the nut-cracker, 
black and white, met over split shell and squeaking kernel. So 
they went on padded feet, the dark guardians, to prevent or 
circumvent, alert for movement that snaked through the 
undergrowth or lay in wait, viaous in this oppressive wait- 
ing time 

Helen was not aware. She strode blindly through an airless 
vault, aureoled by light, her throat bare where she had 
•wrendied at the shirt, which chafed, being encrusted with 
the dirt of days and nights though how many she could not 
exactly remember. For now the anguish which had washed 
over each in turn was upon her. As if some crime to which 
we have all contributed has been committed, and is to be 
paid for, she said stiffly, and drove herself. Through memories 
of shattered steel, and the reeling sky as the tower feU, and — 
using goads now, to prevent herself bolting — crawlmg under, 
and dasping, to hide the shuddering waves of repulsion that 
the disfigured body roused, round which she had locked her 
recoihng arms. So it was to do with the body, she said, bring- 
ing out scourges since there was no other way. Nothing else; 
the rest, which had meaning, was in fact delusion. Going 
through purgatory, which at times she wondered whether she 
was creating, at other times differently convinced. So she 
turned to the jungle, opemng her turmoil to the stillness in 
which It was wrapped, and entering part way saw the strange 



burning light, and the leaves of trees, worn to fretwork but 
cupped upwards, it seemed, m the certainty of the rain which 
would come. Then was able to say, whatever it was, will come 
later, will be revealed, and at last stopped her pacing and went, 
exhausted, to the hut where the old man lay, his frail han£ 
composed upon his breast, and someone brought a pallet upon 
which she lay down and slept. 

It was, in fact, the second night. In the morning she returned 
to the bungalow. 

Clinton, unconscious of his protesting buttocks which had 
been flattened between bone and the damp canvas of the 
verandah chair for the best part of the night, was composing 
a report which he would never write. 

‘The collapse of the jib of the crane in question,' he 
wrote; ‘a 15-ton Avery-Kent model AK.614 mobile crane, 
serial No. 9861, was due to two factors, viz., (1) the abnor- 
mal forces produced by the incorrect procedure adopted in 
setting up the lifting operation, subjecting the structure to 
unduly severe stresses, and (z) the disconnection of the safe 
load indicator, resulting in the mechanism bemg required 
to hoist a load which was beyond its capacity. 

‘With regard to (1) there seems httle doubt that, althou^ 
the he of the land and the nature of the operation probably 
precluded any alternative siting of the crane, the effect of 
the 1 in 30 slope in producing severe lateral forces, which 
must be regarded as a major contnbutory cause of the break 
in the Jib, was not fully appreciated by the operator. 

‘With regard to (2) the action of the operator in discon- 
necting the safe load indicator, as witnesses have described, 
must be ascnbed to an error of judgement in calculating 
the margin of safety available following the flashing of 
the warning hght (this apparatus functionmg in fact within 
a tolerance of four per cent), and in estimating the weight 
of the load it was required to hoist. 

‘It must however be placed on record that, within the 
hmitations noted above, at no time did the operator proceed 
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m other than a careful and cautious manner.’ , 


When he had finished disgust began to well, an inexorable 
fluid whose property it was to bring into view the invisible 
writing that ran, or lurked, between the lines of his composi- 
tion At l^hich he would not look, then could not avoid, but 
laced his fingers across his eyes to prevent a total view, and at 
last said, it was not hke that. 

It was not hke that at all, he repeated, aloud, to the londy 
listening room Because the man knew what he was domg, he 
knew the he of the land, he kne\v what his aane could do 
provided it was what he beheved it to be. Only it was not, he 
said starkly, the lugs being defective which he did not know, 
and so broke his back Though by now he was not sure if he 
meant man or machine, so formidable were die blows that 
weariness dealt him, which he would have countered with 
alcohol, and indeed had lumbered up out of his chair, but 
that Helen had come in, and was standing in the doorway. 
White-faced under the grime, the black rmgs around her eyes 
matching the darkness surrounding his own, the flesh flabby 
from the long wake as, putting up his hand, he knew his own 
to be 

The two hideous worn-out strangers stared at each other, 
recognising the signs, though held in some petrifying mixture 
that would not allow, beyond the simple recording. 

She said • ‘He was not told, and could not know, since it 
was a concealed defect.’ 

He answered • ‘He could have withdrawn had he wished, 
but was prepared to take any risk As his own action showed.' 

Running around the perimeter, when there was a heart 
to this matter. 

Then it seemed indeed as if both were converted to stone, 
such was the quality of the silence between them; but some- 
thing was struggling, whidi could not be allowed to die, which 
presently emerged. 

‘I did not wish to destroy,' he said 

‘If you are sure,’ she replied 

And he could not answer that. 
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S o the rams began, the first heavy drops leaving imprints hke 
pug-marks on the earth where earth showed, between the 
tussocks of yellowed grass, and along the banks of the nver 
which they had stripped of then: cover, and in the dearmgs 
where the blocks were built, and in the land-basin where the 
tribe had camped, from whose stony soil the season had npped 
the last scraggy lichen and spear of grass. Soon the pug prints 
enlarged^, and ran together, and blurred and obliterated them- 
selves in a wash of water that seeped and scoured, forming 
a brownish mush. Into which, from tune to time, they reluc- 
tantly descended, m order to continue. Though what, they 
could not convinangly have said, since all seemed at a stand- 
still. Or was waiting, it sometimes appeared to them, when 
they paused in the damp round of necessary tasks. Though 
for what, again, they could not exactly have said, but were 
united m naming a cessation of ram. 

Which continued to pour from inexhaustible skies, falhng 
m plops in which one sometimes discovered httie green hap- 
less frogs, and sometimes in long, determined, densely-packed 
needles that .shortened their already reduced range of vision. 
But whatever the shape, the common quahty, as they were 
discovering, remained an irresistible penetrabihty. Against 
which, nevertheless, they donned defences, so that the hill- 
side was flocked with scurrying figures in ulsters, sou’westers, 
oilskins and ram-repellent coats. 

The tribals, who did not possess and had not been provided 
with any of these, wore palm-leaf cloaks whose colours, hav- 
ing been mixed and weathered by the seasons, merged them 
indistmguishably mto the water-logged landscape. Making 
for shocks, and encounters, where shiny ram-repellmg forms 
scraped against sohd murk, looked mto masks that streamed. 

‘Gives you the wiUies,' said Jackson. ‘There ought to be a 
law. Loomin’ up like efiing ghost ships. Makes you jump out 
of your skin.’ And he felt his skin, doubtfully, as if it were 
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not proof but let m water, there was a watery fed to the Qesh. 

‘Riflng up out of the ground hke,' concurred Jones, who 
had taken the place of Wnght. 'Right by your feet, as if niey 
wasn’t human or something.' 

‘You give me the creeps,’ said Jenkins the ^ant, who 
replaced Smith He aimed a dart. ‘More, any day, than what 
they do Christ,’ he said, ‘the thing’s on the wah. It’s 

this hght,’ he complained, ‘it teeps flickenng, I can’t see 
proper. You can’t tell me I’d have missed the board, other- 
wise.' 

'There's nothing wrong with the hght,’ said Jackson. ‘It’s 
your eyes, if it’s anything, wants seeing to.' 

Jenbns threw down the two darts that remained and came 
over His eyes, which had been impugned, were dear, but 
stern 

‘You want to make something out of it, do,’ he said, and 
breathed heavily. The sleeves of nis shirt were already rolled 
up, as they always were this tune of evening, before the midge 
and flying-ant invasion, spanng him the necessity. 

'Oh, bugger off,’ said Jackson morosely. ‘I got troubles of 
me own.’ 

‘Who hasn’t^’ enquired Jenkins ‘Only the rest of us don’t 
hold with off-loading like you do On to all and sundry,’ he 
said, bitterly, ‘indisaiminatc.’ 

‘I wasn’t doing no such thing,’ said Jackson. But mildly, 
because he had shrunk, being alone: his burly frame had 
dwindled — ^he hoped in a way that no one would see — smce 
the gomg of Smith. 

‘You was,' accused Jenkins, aware of strength, though its 
source remained obscure ‘Ghost ships ! And those poor bleed- 
ers working like blacks, if you’re gonna be fair.’ 

‘Whose side you on’’ asked Jackson. 

And knew that at last he had picked a wmning card. Be- 
cause in spite of the tugging and Iinhng that had gone on, by 
one or two from either camp, the spht had widened. Eqiea- 
ally since Bashiam, who would not have wished to have a part 
in such fissiparous matters, but had no choice 

Though, of course, they continued to work together. 



Labouring and floundering, side by side m the mud, as they 
strove to oil and grease, ana repair where the wind had rent, 
and cover and tether them exposed machines which the 
weather had bonded, the bowed figures acquiring the same 
anonymity as sheeted steel, except for feet. Whidi the ooze 
had coated brown, a uniform brown, but the shapes and 
sounds were different some being boots and some bemg bare, 
the boots sinking deep and coming up with grunts and gasps 
from quaking bog while the feet being lighter rode higher, the 
brown paste squelching up between toes. 

Gopal, who was sober and avilised to a degree that could 
still surprise his friend Lefevre, felt convulsed when he looked, 
and had to force himself on to the site, whenever it became 
necessary. 

‘It is only a httle mud,' said Lefevre comfortably — even 
comfortingly, for the two had advanced beyond, or perhaps 
transcended, the rift that separated others, and had once 
split them. And passing over it had drawn doser into a sphere 
which each knew existed, where there was a falling away of 
inessentials, the clutter of colour and skin, and the acquu^ng 
of badges to pin on, and the donning of blinkers to abet in 
base deceptions. A falling away, and the wide clean space 
that stretched like fields that were open to meaning, and the 
ushering in of a reverence which each recognised from its 
pulse and shape as the heart. A reverence for what was created, 
all Its forms : and the spasms, transmitted from spirit to flesh, 
when the blight of destruction placed this crucial domain in 
jeopardy. 

‘Only a httle mud, true, but it makes my toes curl,’ con- 
fessed Gopal, ‘to see it squmting up, over the nail and under 
the quicks, only they don’t seem to mind, as far as one can 
tell.’ And he averted his mind from the sight, which moved on, 
and he would have drawn it back then,' even to a renewed 
viewing of the sludge, but was too late since the consaousness 
was common 

‘It could have been mud,’ said Lefevre, putting it in words, 
‘that made him go over. The crane would not have tilted 
from a firm base.’ 
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•If It could have been,' said Gopal, wearily, with a longing 
for the scapegoat which would have eased them all, broad- 
backed to carry away burdens and sins 'If only it could. But, 
you see, the rain had scarcely moistened flie s^ace.’ 

Then Lefevre knew that he had to attest, not simply within 
the rare communication that they bad achieved but in open 
court, and wondered only that he had taken so long to come 
to It. 

'Bashiam was used,' he said, and felt the shuddering waves 
of relief wash over him ‘For that is what it amounts to, what- 
ever the end, or the object, or the motive He was used, and 
It was a violation of his nghts ’ 

Then both men sat quietly, among the phials and the 
orange-box furniture, and their faces were illuminated by 
the bluish sheets of hghtmng that flickered through the panes, 
or perhaps by the bands of thought that ran between and 
joined them 

« ¥• * 

There were others, too, to whom the mud meant htde. 

The nun, for instance, who came up with the mobile medi- 
cal team that Clinton Mackendnck had summoned, money 
being no object, within hmits arcumscnbed by reason. The 
gentle Sister Theresa of the nursing order, who squelched 
through the slush without a care except for her patient, 
raising the hem of her habit only to save herself tripping, and 
showing the thick knitted stockings under the straps of her 
shoes sTOich the soil had stained permanently brown. Fearless, 
and strong For else, questioned Das, how could this woman 
with the puny svrists and the pale fragile hands lift and tend 
a stricken man^ Watching her, the oval olive face framed by 
the svimple, whose European cut and pleats did not square 
with the features whose conception and carving were Indian 
And the cross that dangled from a black cord upon the flat 
bosom And the garments that concealed or repressed, from 
throat to ankle Then Das looked down at his o^vn, which 
uere not unlike, and began to wonder, and considered the 
design and queried the motives of memsahibs as he had never 
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done before, which he could not believe were concerned with 
denial of body for spiritual ends. 

But rather, he said, to do with purloining. A man’s self- 
respect, he said, brooding through the rain-fiUed days, continu- 
ing to serve and tend the other man who was also stricken. 
Continuing to make beds and light mosqmto coils, and wiping 
green mould from damp surfaces, and blowing at the coals in 
the sign so that the cook could cook when electndty failed, 
and bunching his skirts in his hand as he ran, as infrequently 
as he could but rain had ruined his bladder, to the trench 
latrine behind the servants’ godowns which was boggy, from 
contents which had foamed and overflowed 

Then one day he shed his bell-shaped robe which was volu- 
minous and gathered like the nun’s, as well as the girdle 
whose dangling tassels had been, he now came to think, a bane 
of his life, and put on trousers and shirt. And dared to appear, 
half free, half fearfully, and waited anxiously for nemesis. 
Which, to his alarm, did not overtake, so that he was con- 
sumed with fears for the changing nature of his world. 

‘Das has taken to wearing sensiHe clothing at last,’ observed 
Helen, waiting until he had gone, as she had learnt to do. 

‘I had not noticed,’ said Clinton, speaking obliquely to 
his wife as he had fallen into the habit of doing Since the 
straightness was gone from their marriage. Which had re- 
formed to enable them to continue, providing falsetto voices 
and gestures to tide over every occasion, while the empty 
centre expanded, whittling away at the watery nms of sub- 
stance that remained 

Sometimes, after they had eaten, and long before they 
could decently take to the separate halves of their bed, and 
ram had blotted out the separate lives they had etched for 
themselves, they had nothing at all to say to each other. Then 
Clinton would sit, and fidget, and drink his Scotch, and watch 
the thin smoke ascending from the pungent green mosquito 
coils, until finally his mind would baulk, as if at some stony, 
dried-up river-bed it had been asked to negotiate, and turning 
away flow relievedlv" down easier channels Which opened 
beyond the smo^ blue panes, and the frenzy of green, and 
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were to do with his empire of concrete and steel. 

He could not see it of course, from his salubrious bungalow 
m indement weather. But would nse, and put on weather- 
proof clothes, "and nod to his wife, and go squelching down 
the hill to where it lay*, waiting, humped under canvas or 
tarpaulin, or hulked below long, corrugated-iron structures 
upon which the ram thudded and drummed. And would walk, 
his head held low because of the force, straightening a flap, 
or threadmg a maddened rope through the flailing eyelet, for 
the pleasure of toudung Until he was brought to me coffer 
dams, whose whitened ribs could be seen holding up die ris- 
ing river, as it was planned they should do. 

‘The ram is heavy, sahib-’ 

The sohtary watchman, to whom they paid derisory sums, 
though for what purpose no one qmte Knew, detadiing him- 
self uom the murk of mud and sohd falling water as he never 
failed to do. Piping above the wind, his reedy voice whipped 
dean from his bps as it formed. 

Tt IS,’ said Chnton, and felt his way, which was not easy, 
since commumcating was not his line. But obscurely aware of 
his need, strangely fastened upon this figure m its sodden 
and bedraggled fibres 

‘Let us hope it will not last too long,’ he managed 

‘Do not worry, sahib. The dams are strong and will hold,’ 
said the dripping figure, meaning to comfort, but entering 
regions which Chnton considered entuely his own, so diat 
he said, forbiddingly: 

‘There is no question Only one has no wish to extend one’s 
stay in this country.' 

And continued his contemplation alone, of the twin coffers 
upon whose roughost crests the deluge beat and broke 

Then Helen, whose release came with departure, would 
also rise and go out, choonng a time when the fluctuatmg 
storm was at its lowest ebb, to save bemg swamped. Since 
feehngs were reviving, and she could not stnde as she had 
done, numb and uncanng through the forest But walk^ with 
an enlarged aivareness, of oils and essences that the season 
disCributed, cucalj^tus snd arum and broom whose particles 
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were suspeqded it seemed in the flying globules of moisture, 
and awareness of the endurance of structures, webs that dung, 
and trees whose supple stems could arch and bend without 
breaking, and inhabited anthills, die conical earth scored and 
fretted By ram into gothic edifices but persisting, providing 
shelter for the creatures that scurried in before each fresh 
onslaught. 

Sometimes she paced the compound, coming upon the bones 
of the birds that had died upon Jackson, one after another m 
their cages, that he had brought her6 and buried, and those 
tribal shards which the downpour washed up in quantity, 
which had also provided an awakening, though of another 
kind. Or took the obhterated path to the hut where Bashiam 
lay, next to which they had hustled up the prefabricated cube 
to house the nun who nursed hun. 

Bashiam could speak again, though he could not walk; had 
drifted from coma to consaousness, from suffermg to sedation 
and back, preferring pain that exploded m sharp bursts under 
the flesh to poisons that fuddled and unhinged his mmd. Now 
he was done with drugs, except at night when personal 
defences slipped, and weakness mbbled at lifelong disaplmes, 
and his brain began to whimper, ashng him questions which 
no one could answer. By day he lay quietly, husbandmg his 
strength, flat on his back exapt when the nun rose, regular 
as clockwork, to turn him. 

‘So that sores do not form,* she said, rubbmg the vulner- 
able points on which he rested, elbows and shoulder-blades, 
and buttocks and heels, her hands and her clothes smelling 
of alcohol, or sometimes of talcum when the skm would not 
tolerate. Smells that rose sharply to the eaves of sodden thatch, 
wrinkling the noses of the tribesmen who came, cautiously, to 
visit another of their number whom the dam had laid low. 
Though this they did not say, knowing the passions and 
attachments of the man on flie pallet, which they might not 
hold with, but would not thwart 

But all of them melted away; the nun, gathenng up the 
rosary whose beads clicked softly through her fingers hke 
the hours, and the tribesmen, furtively depositing the gifts 
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they had brought, when they heard the Englishwoman 
approach. Helen, whose gathering knowledge lay heavily, a 
weight against her breastbone. But which she coiud feel yield- 
mg and lightening in this small hut through whose raiters 
the wmd went whistling, for all that it was one of the better 
built ones So that one oay when the occlusion had dwindled, 
allowmg her to breathe, she finally said, ‘Why did you do it?' 
Twisting her fingers, and hearing the joints grate, because 
of that part of the answer which rested with her, as she knew. 

'There are some things which one has to do,’ he rephed, also 
withholdmg, smce after all there were regions which must 
remain prirate to each, and radcs always ready for those too 
eager to unburden, weak slack lips that allowed spillage into 
some cheap confessional. 

Then each understood the other had gone as far as it was 
possible to go, for the present or perhaps even for ever, and 
were quiet Until Helen, who saw the other loose end, grasped 
It, willrng that It should lacerate her if need be. 

'What will you do,’ she said, ‘afterwards?’ 

‘We must wait till the rains are over and see,’ he replied, 
marvelling at the itching-powder that entered mto suktance, 
making these people so restless 

‘When we are gone,’ she said, steadily, but raw, the limngs 
were raw from the chafing and scrapmg that went on. 

T shall go too,’ he rephed, to spare her. ‘There are many 
projects It IS a big coimtry.’ 

In a way he was soothed, because, after all, it could be 
the truth 
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As the wet season advanced the plateau, and even the hill 
seemed to lose its identity of land and take on, rather, the 
characteristics of water. Pocks and hollows filled, and spread, 
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merging their surfaces in lakes. Rivulets broke from the bps 
of pools and wandered, sprawhng over ground too soaked to 
absorb them. The camp 'was awash; guy-ropes fouled, and 
grey damp coatmg the canvas of tents, and the bases of the 
concrete blocks standing m water like the legs of furniture, 
with water blisters formmg. 

‘Like soused herrmg,’ said Henderson, wrmging drops from 
cuffs that dapped wetly at wrist and ankle. ‘That is exactly 
what one feels like stranded up here. And waitmg. How long? 
Does anyone know? I have forgotten, and shall be ^ad,’ he 
said primly, ‘to remember what it feels hke to be dry.’ 

Mackenirick did not remmd. There were things that he, 
too, would have liked restored to him, like the tmctures of 
tranquilhty, but accepted that it could not be. 

‘It IS a bad year, they say,’ he said, and watched the islands 
breed, or it could have been water that created by inundating; 
and die creatures that crawled, precanously dingmg to the 
remaining peaks; and the sand^ams that swelled, mtimating 
disaster, before caving m to flmd. 

‘Who says?’ complained Henderson. ‘One has only to ^k 
and they shut their traps. It is enough to make a bloody saint 
swear.’ 

Then Mackendnck came near, but contained himself, be- 
cause he could see that Henderson meant no harm, although 
he might inflict it. He simply got up and went away, leaving 
Henderson to become convinced, more than ever, that some- 
thing was up with old Mack. He’s got the wind up, he said 
to himself, that’s what it is, he’s got the wind up. 

He could have been right, though not quite m the way he 
understood it. For Mackendrick was afraid, and could not 
bear to look inward but riveted his gaze on things that lay 
outside, while within the fraymg went on. 

‘I suppose all this,' said Knshnan, sharply, to Shanmugham, 
‘must remind you of your precious paddy-fields.’ 

Shanmugham recoiled. 'Indeed, no,' he said. “Not at all. 
There is no comparison.’ 

Krishnan was pleased to have roused him, this blithe man 
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whose depths were a paddhng-pond to his own subtmanean 
soundings For he knew, though would never bring himself to 
accept, that these piddling victories were all that Clinton and 
Bashiam from their twisted union had left him. When vic- 
tories coidd have been substantial Might have been, he said, 

and was cruel ,, r u r 

‘All these wet acres,’ he needled. ‘Just hke paddy-fields, for 
which you have thirsted ever since you came to these hills ’ 
‘But they are much different from this,’ said Shanmugham, 
in a pale way, though his wan face took on strength from 
reflections of green ‘They are controlled, and there are bunds 
to contam the floods ^i^ereas here — ' 

‘There are the coffer dams,' said Knshnan. 

‘But the waters are uncontrolled.’ said Shanmugham. 
‘Which IS the point of the dams,' said Krishnan. 

‘If they will hold,' said Shanmugham, trembling. 

'If one can gamble on them holding, you mean,’ said Krish- 
nan. ‘the counters in the game being lives ’ 

‘It will need courage,' said Shanmugham, moistening his 
lips 

‘It is easily come by,’ said Knshnan, 'when it is not one's 
life that IS gambled upon ’ 

Shanmugham. who did not know, and dared not enter die 
shattering labvrinth Krishnan had constructed for him, looked 
away From the dark face that compelled to the ridged high- 
lands where the officers’ bungalows were built, whose flanks 
were scored with the courses of streams that drained the hiU, 
leaving foundations firm And saw, not only the safety, but 
also the brimming^ wells of loneliness in which men could 
drown. For there were unexpected views at every turn as each 
of them, in this time of waiting, was beginning to discover 

'So here we are,’ said Rawlings grimly, ‘marooned on top 
of a ruddy hill,’''and he unbuttoned his shirt, because glass 
and mesh between them shut out air, and the air conditioning 
had failed ® 

*1 do not know what it is, but something,' said Millie rest- 
lessly, moving her neck fretfully, inside the turtle collar. And 
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fanned and fanned, with the palmyra fan that belonged to 
the bearer, which the man had given his memsahib out of 
pity for the signs he detected m her strung-up face. 

‘It IS the humidity,’ said Rawlings, moving to escape the stale 
ellipses of air she created, ‘that makes one feel so dammy,' 

And he wiped and mopped, under the shirt that dung, lift- 
ing the matted hair and dabbing between the creases of flesh 
where a paste of talcum had formed. 

‘Something,’ said Millie, watching and fanning. ‘Something 
is building up.’ 

‘What?’ asked Rawlings, and was only able to think of the 
river, whose levels had not stopped rising. 

‘I don’t know,’ said Millie, and threw down her fan, ‘I am 
stifling,’ she said, and went to the door. Unthmlong. Her 
hands like claws upon the wire-mesh. Releasing the double 
catch, and opening and falling back as the air grew full. The 
filtered air congested, fiUmg with soft filmy wings that beat 
against her face and brought up the nap of her cringing skm, 
and tangled in her hair, grubs and gauzy scales caught in her 
hair, which she could not free. So that she began to shriek, 
and jerk, and put up her hands blindly to protect, while the 
ants which had dropped their wings and could not fly began 
to crawl, under the sleeves which were wide to allow aur, and 
down the turtle neck, leaving nacreous streaks and debris of 
obnoxious powder. Or so Milhe imagined, as she sobbed, 
and shuddered, and tore from her wildly as she ran. 

She was mad, her husband was convinced, who rose to his 
feet to prevent, but was pushed, or fell, among the wings and 
the glittering insect bodies. From which he pulled himself 
up and hobbled to the verandah and stood on the edge of the 
glistening stone, shouting to his wife, and for the servants But 
his wife had slipped into the dusky envelope of jungle, leaving 
behind the shreds of her turtle-neck dress, and the servants 
who came bunched round him and cowered, except one brave 
man who ran to the end of the compound and beat the shrubs 
that bordered it with his hands as if for some small concealed 
mammal, but soon returned to the prudent group. Then Rawl- 
ings cursed and threatened, and even took necks by their 



sCTuflFs, but could not prevail. As he had suspected he would 
not, from an ebbing of his strength which made it impossible 
to assume his role, leading and striding in rerions into which 
they would not venture, but might conceivably follow. Fears 
of which grew as he stood, on the edge that felt hke a brink, 
and listened, to the water that dripped from lanceolate leaves, 
and the creaking teakwood trees, and the tap-tapping of bam- 
boo, or so they said, which never stopped. Then his voice died 
away, and he shivered in the evening air which seemed to 
have thinned, and turned back into the room which they 
had swept and cleared, and prepared to wait. 

While Milhe ran Running to escape the fears that had 
shaped into wings, in her thm shp and house shoes, whimper- 
ing, into areas of jungle she had never entered before. As 
presently she recognised, through the blown grey curtains 
of moisture and dripping coagulated green, and stopped to 
re-trace but the trees had closed Stood round her, she saw, 
thickly, in a sameness of bare trunks and soaked bark that 
rejected all marks of avilised identity Then her breath which 
had been stifled came faster and looser and she would have 
run, but the bog had sucked ofi^ a shoe Grovelled in the mud 
and among roots of trees to find, crouching and pob’ng, but it 
was gone. Gone, she said, and tilted her head like a dog, but 
throttled the terrifying sounds and lumbered up, treading as 
well as she could but stalking and hmping until she saw what 
hampered and tugged at the remaining shoe which day had 
caulked to foot And continued bumping along, in wet rags 
of stockings, watched by the men of the forest who made it 
their business to track, whose bodies she glimpsed in the 
wavering trails between trees, but could not be sure because 
of her mind, which was flickering. Until her breath began 
to grate from some failure of spirit, and she swayed, grunting 
from the pain of bleeding soles, and fell on the tussocb of 
matted spear-grass Then they came dose, and she saw they 
were not the forms of her fears, or imaginings, but men, 
surrounding her And saeamed and screamed, twisting upon 
the grass, her swollen flesh bursting from slip and skin, at the 
blacks whose hands were on her But moving under the saeen 
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of sound, under forces she would have resisted but failed, to- 
wards a knowledge that formed as she felt the hands, and the 
muscles of the lithe bodies lifting, and her own heat that was 
melting her; and crying louder for the self-inflicted outrage, or 
perhaps to conceal, until she was exhausted beyond the possi- 
bility of her face betra)dng her. 

It was not only Millie. 

All, it seemed, were inching towards discovery, though 
whether of their own volition, or dragged, none could be sure. 
But suspected the latter, from the way in which they found 
themselves bloodied, and the firm flesh pounded to jelly, which 
could only have come from resisting. 

Though why? questioned Mackendrick, who was troubled, 
who ached from the bruismg, and his bewilderment, I am not 
afraid. Truth has never been a rod for my back. But felt the 
pressure on his bones, and lay staring at darkness, through 
the long span of nights, waiting it seemed, or listening, afraid, 
for the first crack, like the splintering sounds of a rabbit’s neck 
breaking. Then knew that he could not go on hke this, not 
knowing; only you see, he said, there are blocks. Since one does 
not know oneself, or others : where one stops, or, rather, how 
far one will go. 

‘One could rest if one were sure,’ he said to Helen, to whom 
he was moving close, so close that there was no possibility, 
nor perhaps the capacity, to hide his haggard face. ‘But how,’ 
he asked, ‘can one be sure?’ 

To which she could not reply, she whose cool casmg was 
cracked, and could be seen to be here in the hut with the 
dying chief. Crouched beside him, her whitened hands upon 
the pallet on which he lay which was decked like a bier, her 
body bent from loss, and the heaviness of knowledge shared 
silently with Bashiam And having no reply, took her hands 
from die bright jungle flowers and laid them on the old man 
to claim his attention — ^ruthlessly, such were the dimensions 
which a joint need had reached — ^repeating the question in 
tribal language which had acquired as much meaning for her 
as her own. But the old man id not listen, being preoccupied 
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with the loosening of coik, which still bound his soul here 
and there to his crumbhng bones. Yet if he could not h'sten, 
still heard the accents of distress and struggled back, the habit 
being strong, from a view of the cool valleys that invited at 
the run of his contracting horizon to the heaving, stony plain 

It is enough to look within,’ he'croaked. 

Straightly, so that they should not think he was wandering, 
but heard Aem say: ‘He is wandering,’ and fell back in 
eshaustion 

When there was a commotion as Milhe went past. Slung 
from a pole, to which they had lashed her ankles and wrists, 
unable to devise other mediods of bearing through bog riie 
wnthing and witless woman. “Who had fainted, seeing herself 
Ignored, seeing herself borne, as she sobbed to herself while 
her senses reeled over the predpice, like some slain animal. 
Hung there between them, the heavy rain slashing down upon 
her lofling face, until pity welled, and hands supported the 
small of the back of the swinging body, and the skull from 
which the wet hair streamed. 

But now had revived, and saeamed and abused, and ac* 
cused, filluig the openmgs of the huts with the people who 
had been huddled within, while the dark eves ahghted with 
contempt upon the scraggy flesh which made assumptions in 
these rising tones. 

Then the nun, whose first impulse to her^hame had been 
to stop up her virginal ears, rather than go to the aid of the 
soaking n}rmph, slid the beads of her rosary reluctandy into 
the pocket of her habit, and went out to see. 'Whathtde could 
be seen, in the obhterating rain and obstruction of bodies, 
through whom she waded with a strength of purpose which 
astonished, pedple having grown used to her gentler aspects 
and unsuspecting And reaching the centre, slapped with the 
firmness of her training to restore some measure of calm before 
attending to healing 

■^ich, she began to understand as she washed and tended, 
m the hut in which riiey were now alone, coidd only come 
from withm the woman herself, whose form lay exposed and 
flacad upon the string bed Doubting it, however, from the 
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^le eyes that followed her hands, which were sane, but 
touched. Sister Theresa could not have said exactly what: but 
something she said, some unnameable disease or distorting of 
spmt, as she continued dabbing and disinfecting the tom soles 
Ox I6Cu 
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All this time the river levels rose. 

Three feet, five feet, eight. The crests of the coffers, which 
had ridden high and proud over the flow, no longer seemed 
so mighty. Nor did the nver banks, whose walls had been 
built up into canyons Reduced, they said, or dwindled, assign- 
ing reality to illusion as they watched the waters mount, 
reaching and engulfing mark after mark that was notched in 
the granite, the inches and centimetres and yards and metres 
by which they had measured their achievement. 

Between the dams the height of the pool that was left also 
grew; but slower, in inches, fed only by rainfall and unable to 
match the bounding pace of the nver, gorged with the flood- 
waters of streams that poured down the mountainside. So 
that those who still came to see, and ventured on to the crest, 
forgetting their personal peril in the larger anxiety, gasped 
and retreated, scarcely able to contemplate the drop. 

Tt is always a strange thing,’ Rawlings put it for them, ‘to 
see a river running at different elevations, which have been 
created by dams. Espeaally when the difference is so marked.’ 

‘The size of the drop,’ said Henderson, and shivered. ‘There 
IS a limit,’ he confessed, ‘to what one can stand.’ 

Tf you have reached your limit as you appear to have done,' 
said Rawlings, ‘there is no need for you to look.’ 

For the time was past, he felt, to put up. Even if the man 
was one’s own kith and kin. For I have had a basinful, he 
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said. I caa no longer lay on soothing mixtoes, 1 have not 
the energy, or what I have I need for myself, as i^erve. 

And he glared, or so it seemed to Henderson, who would 
have withered, hide and all, but that he fdt he codd explain 
to them the reason for this savage usage. But desisted, so 


powerful were the rays, or emanations 
'I did not mean a human limit,’ he said instead, and bwnme 
aware that this was in fact the meaning he had intended and 
dropped his eyes, which enabled him to continue. 'I meant, 
plainly, that there is a limit to the stresses which structures 
can withstand.* 

Then there was a beam so concentrated and intense that 
Henderson could feel the skin and bone of his forehead seared 


where it entered, and he tned wildly to retrieve, bunting 
among the carbonised cells, but they could proffer nothing 
beyond a few charred platitudes. Which, seeing that they 
would not do, he fell silent, searching the assembled faces 
for CTumbs but seeing from Ae stones and cinders that they 
had nothmg for him either So then Acre was litde left to do 
but get up, and put on his coat, and go out into the preying 
loneliness that awaited, he was convinced and so conjured into 


bemg, those who strayed or were baiushed beyond the con- 
fines of their arde 


Leaving the door open, whiA banged and banged, it took 
two of Aem to close it, such was the strength to wAidi season 
and storm had grown, with no sign except of worsening And 
came back and sat glumly, in the circle whose segments should 
have supported each other and sustained the nng, but aware 
only of the breach that had been made in the powerful front 
which had never before allowed the strength of design to be 
queshoned in public Then Rawlings could feel it building 
up in him as Millie had done, and he said, passionately : 
blouths should be sealed There is the danger, otherwise. 

Men have been shot, before the panic could spread, to ston 
the rot ' r 


‘Th^is no panic,’ said Mackendrick. ‘But one must con- 
sider Aether one persists at all costs,’ he said, recalling the 
Steel that ran m the man alone m his bungalow refuge, ‘what- 
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ever those costs may be. Or whether one gives way.’ 

‘It depends upon the costs,* said Rawlings. 

‘In what coin they are computed,’ said Mackendrick. 

‘Is this the time?’ cried Rawlings, unused to nakedness, 
and crawling for cover. 

‘It is, if it IS not already past,’ said Mackendnck, blocking 
with the blunt tones of affirmation, which would not allow 
bolt-holes to breed. 

Then Lefevre knew that his time had come too, and said, 
flatly. ‘It is not the dam, which will hold, that is the danger, 
but the cost of holding if these abnormal conditions continue. 
If they do,' he said, stiffly, and with pain because fibres of 
heart were interwoven, ‘the coffers will have to be breached, 
or the river will burst its banks. The whole land-basin where 
the tribals are,’ he said, pale, but publicly attesting in the 
only way that now held validity, ‘is in risk of inundation.’ 

‘The banks have been strengthened and reinforced,’ said 
Rawlings, still resisting, but feeling himself reduced from 
the splitting that was taking place among them 

‘But they have limits as well,’ answered Lefevre 

Then Rawlings turned to reserves, upon which he had 
hoped to rely, but found that they too had been thinned and 
drained. From the way in which we have been laid open, he 
said, though whether by them or us or the country, it is diffi- 
cult to tell. And rose, a weanness bending his back, to put 
off, or perhaps because of loyalties. 

‘I must go,’ he said. ‘Millie,’ he mumbled, T miist get her 
away from the settlement, where the tnbals have taken her. 
After a fall,’ he said, his voice like a reed, ‘in which she sus- 
tained some injuries.’ 

So he buttoned and lashed, and launched himself into the 
deluge and fought his way down the hill, leaving Macken- 
drick the shorter run, the few yards between the bungalow 
in which they had assembled, and the citadel in which Clinton 
waited. 

But Rawlings had miscalculated, or so he swore to himself. 

Floundering down the hill, between cascading streams and 
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toppling walls of water, with the duny gushing up ova 4e 
runs ofhis boots, he began to think that Mackendrick had 
had It easia. And grew convinced, m the depression where 
the sludge was piled in glu toons slabs, morbid against to legs 
and the trunks of trees whidi wae assuming shapes in the 
greenish gloom. Then he turned to retrace, loreettog each 
step had been redauned by mire at moment of fonni^, and 
stood in the morass intending to reorientate, but listening 
instead to the scurryings of terror. Though why, he said to 
alleviate, it is nothing but a forest and a storm, and plunged 
on, finding that now he had to pluck each foot from deepening 
bog, wlule the wind tore his breath from him and sweat ran, 
and sometimes blood from colliding with bark, bemg part 
blinded by water. Until he began to falter, seeing that htde 
was to be achieved by going forward m this manner, and 
confirmed in old suspiaons that no one would hear his cries, 
and so ^vas brought to a standstill. 

Here he was spotted, among the soggy shrubs and fallen 
trees, by the only man to be out samphng the weather: the 
sohtary watchman, who had emerged from the dug-out in 
which he had taken shelter, owing to the imm inent danger of 
drowning Who hesitated, from fear of getting die sad^ for 
dereliction of duty, of such importance was his job to him, to 
go to the help of the sahib, but at length overcame these venal 
obstacles and did 

So Rawlings came to aid Milhe, though really, he felt, in 
no better shape than she. But rounded out somewhat, the 
proportions of his old self dribbling back m the order and 
calm that prevailed in the hut' Which was now wrecked, as 
he set about organising the efiicient transporting of Millie up 
the hill 

Millie watched the loud stranger who was her husband 

Risen It seemed from streams, with water tnckhng from 
Mir, and boots that leaked, barking orders above the noise of 
the gale that were as much to do, she guessed, with the restor- 
ing of himself as with arrangmg for her. Lying supinely, pre- 
pared to go along with him until they were ready, he and 
she and the coolies he had pressed into service mustered m the 
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open doorway about to lurch forth, and then she resisted 
Clinging to peaceful hands, which would not accompany, and I 
crying. Creating, said Rawhngs, and turned upon the mm. > 
‘Come along, come along,' he said, cracldmg with imtation 
Can t you see that Madam apparently needs your attention?’ I 

But Sister Theresa was not within his reach. 

‘Madam has no further need for my services,’ she said, qmte i 

firm. ‘I have, besides, my other patient.’ 

So they proceeded, with their trussed and sheeted burden, 
to begm the return to safety. Except that, a few steps on, 
Rawhngs felt constramed to turn. 

‘It would be for your safety,’ he called to the figure in 
stained robes. 

Who merely replied, ‘There are others besides myself,’ 
shouting to make him hear, and the beads of rosary dripping 
through fingers. i 
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In the bungalow which had become a atadel they sat over 
whiskies, from the necessity of preserving surfaces Clinton 
and Mackendnck, and Helen who had come up the hill for 
reasons that bore down more harshly than safety. No one 
else, the others having come, and spoken, and gone, leaving 
the three alone. These three who were entan^ed m them- 
selves, and each other, and in issues which had arisen rather 
than been raised, billowing out into full-blown spreading 
fungi by processes they could not have exactly descnbed But 
suspected air-borne seeds, or even their own constitutions, 
nourished for some time on foreign soil, or some enlargement 
of health or disease of organ or mind. Of which they could 
not readily speak, words being diflBcult to come by, so sat, 
shredding their spirits, and revolving moist glasses in tired 
hands. 
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Until Mackendrick managed, breaking the silence as it 
seemed to him it had become his lot in life to do. 

‘The gauges,’ he said, and cleared his throat, ‘are repster- 
ing an inch every hour.’ 

Innocuously, waiting for it to build. ^ 

‘I am aware,’ said CLmton, ‘that Sramfall is phenomenal. 

He too waited, while eroding waters swirled which would, 
he knew, discover the merest crack or cranny, enlarge and 
undermine untd the stability of structiue was threatened. 
Which IS necessary to me, he said, since I am a builder.^ 
Invoking the strength-giving formula, and indeed even in- 
ducing an inflow, but aware feom some thinness of quahty 
that It was still open to testing. 

Then Mackendrick, whose senses were sharpened to glitter- 
ing point, also became aware Of the accummatmg strength 
of the man against whom, he said, I have nothing, exc^t 
that one has duties And would have moved to prevent a 
further consolidation, pitting his own weight sohdly, but was 
held back, or desisted for a while, rooted in the misery of the 
occasion So that Clinton, from a great need that lay wi&in 
himself, mistook the nature of the silence. 

‘We have,’ he said, ‘survived other crises before ' 

‘It IS not a question of our survival,’ answered Mackendridc 
simply. ‘It IS a matter of extmction of the entue land-basm. 
Which,’ he said, 'will form the bed of a lake, unless the coflers 
are breached ’ 

‘It IS not,’ said Clinton, and felt arteries break, the fine 
network that nourished his eyes ‘It is not possible,’ he said 
through the greyish blur ‘If there is a breach, scourmg cannot 
be contained, but will be total.' 

‘Nevertheless,’ said Mackendrick 
‘Entailmg the destruction of both coffers, down to founda- 
tions,’ said Clinton Who could not believe that this could be 
asked of him Who could not bear to contemplate, nor initiate 
nor assist at an aborting, seeuig only the beauty of structures, 
and a birth that was cradled between The dam, which would 
not arise without its guardian coffers: the great dam, which 
already bore his name, whose conception and completion had 
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long ago been underwritten by him, which he would not now 
revoke. 

‘Because you see,' he said to Mackendrick, this solid mono- 
hth agai^t whom he would have hked to lean to ease his 
back which bore a burden alone, ‘they are moulds into which 
we have gone, been melted, and poured in.' 

This Mackendnck would not dispute. Only, there were 
other considerations. 

‘The people,' he said. 

'The tribals,' began Clinton, but did not continue for bar- 
riers began to fall, metal shutters separating them whose rever- 
berations outdid the funous season. Which Clinton would 
have halted, and indeed even inserted a shoulder to try. 

‘It is a calculated risk,’ he said, ‘as sometimes one is forced. 
Which one has to take, rince there is no other way.' 

But Mackendrick would not allow. Because of the insidious 
slope that stretched, tempting with offers to soothe and ease 
feet that would have preferred, on the whole, not to labour 
uphill. 

It is not,' he said bluntly, ‘we who take the risL We make 
the calculations, it is they who run the risk.’ 

And a coldness began in him, the dullness of shame and 
fear let loose by dialogues of them and us, which crq)t like 
a miasma over the three ruined figures, which were akeady 
pocked and pitted, -not being indestructibly fashioned with 
such poisons of atmosphere in mind. 

Then, at last, Madcendnck accepted that no further ex- 
change was possible. Knew that the time had come to leave, 
did not wish to loiter, now that the dedsion was taken, 
and the moment of departure before him; but continued to sit 
as if his limbs were locked in traps. Feeling mangled, because 
of all these years, the wei^t of them. 

So it was Helen’s turn. Who rose, her body casting long 
shadows across the room, and the man. Who became aware. 
Of anguish. Of his mind leaving him, as he watched her 
prepare. 

‘Are you,’ he asked his wife, ‘are you not with me? 

She did not reply. There was not the strength for replies 
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which ended lives. But gathered her reserves for the question 
which still remained, which had to be put, and answers. 

'Is there to be,' she said, 'no line drawn, at which one 
stops^' 

Which needing strength, Clinton could not answer* 

I am eidiausted, he said. Physically exhausted, that is all. 
So he turned to his will, which was clad in iron, to serve him. 

'No Imes are possible,' he said. 

And acloiowledged then that there were indeed no limits, 
no frontiers which he would not cross or extend, so long as 
the power lay with him Whatever the departures or deaths, 
the suicides in baths of repentant water, one would continue. 

Krishnan, who had his ^ies, learnt of the goings-on and 
baited Shanmugham. 

'Now you see,' he said, 'into what our leaders lead us ' 

'What?' asked bold Shanmugham. 

‘To me It resembles homiade,’ said Krishnan 

But Shanmugham would not admit 

‘There is no option,’ he suggested. 

‘Because we have allowed the power to pass,' said Krish- 
nan Accusing, and this time gettmg the charge to stick. 

From Joint panes the pair watched thick mists swirl up 
from the ravines 

'The dams were built for the benefit of the people,’ said 
Gopal, out of an instinct for mercy 

‘They have created their own dangers,' answered Lefevre. 

‘These have existed before,’ said Gopal. 

'But have been magnified by us immeasurably,’ said Le- 
fevre 

‘There are the higher reaches,' proffered Gopal, ‘which 
would, if one could gain them in time, offer a decree of 
safety.' ^ 

But Lefevre could not accept, his views beinc damned to 
truth 

‘One would not get far,' he said, ‘before one was swept to 
destruction Or perished of exposure upon those slopes. Besides 
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which there would not be the time/ 


So Mackendrick and Helen prepared, as Rawlings had done, 
donning capes and hoods and tightemng drawstnnes, watched 
by Clinton, who had no more to say, and Das, whose mouth 
had rounded to a dismayed O, which could tdl, but never 
would, out of loyalty to master. Whom he would continue to 
serve, or perhaps to sustain, if only by his presence, thou^ 
suspecting that such royal sustenance as he perceived was 
nerfed the sahib could obtain only from his own kind. 

While the two, now girded and laced, opened and closed 
doors, and went out on to the verandah, and into the com- 
pound among the blown leaves and flapping rags of shrubs, 
and along the path which had returned to )ungle, and worked 
their way down the hill through swaying trunks and thick 
churned earth. In sdence, except for turmoil tibat the weather 
created, but communicating through a community of purpose. 

And so come to the chief's hut, which had become a focus, 
as if all who wanted strength could think only of the weak 
old man to draw upon. Here space was made for the two, who 
rested legs and bursting lungs while exhaustion slowly 
drained, which had come from the labour of their savage 
descent, as well as some inroads upon spirit. These had been 
substantial, Mackendrick began to think, as he revived, and 
looked about him, and looked at Helen. Or, rather, was con- 
fronted by her, by this woman whose face was worn, its sunken 
planes reminding of bones beneath from some wastage or con- 
sumption of flesh Then a sharp fear for her rose again in him, 
whose frantic coursing only a purpose, and an issue, had 
subdued. 

‘There is no need,' he said, out of regard for her, this pale 
woman whose battered form enclosed such powerful qualities 
of cell and matrix. ‘There is no need for you to be involved/ 

‘I have forgotten,' she replied, and raised her blanched 
face, which was streaked -with rain and water, and caked with 
mud and whitish crystals of salt. ‘I cannot remember a time 
when I was not.' 

This he accepted, but still could not settle and searched his 
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mind which was distracted, by the humid smells of earfli and 
the fears of men who had gathered, and the guttural sounds 
the dying chief made. 

‘You must go.’ he managed. 'It is poinUess. Not to shake 
a resolve, whose cladding iron he recognised as counterpart, 
but to spare himself burdens 

This she, equally, accepted, but cast around nevertheless, 
and remembered words she had heard used which it seemed 
to her would fit, even though they might not explain 

'There are some things ^^duch one has to do,' she attested. 

After this they contmued to sit, since there was no more 
to be said Until Mackendnck, who could not endure the 
passivity, got up to pace, up and down in the few feet of 
room, disturbing the dying man. Who stirred, feelmg these 
airs of anxiety, and began to pluck at the sheet that covered 
his form So that Mackendnck, becoming aware, stopped 
striding, and looked down at the old man whose eyes were 
doudy, but open : whose brittle skull, pelluad in this hght, 
enclosed a knowledge it was necessary to extract. Or so Mack- 
endnck convinced himself, and began to itch and bum with 
a desire to penetrate the egg-shell cranium, and finally bent, 
placmg hands under armpits and hauling, meamng to raise 
to a position from which those eyes could see, but )erlang the 
figure bolt upnght, so weightless had the frame become, or 
so pressmg were his demands whose imperative nature he had 
faded to judge correctly. Then Mackendrick felt the wave Aat 
rose and broke against him, recognising from some siimlanty 
in quality that this was what had beaten upon Clinton, but 
resisted, stubbornly, telling himself that his own back was 
broad while he tacked the flimsy door open and braced his arm 
to support the flopping neck and bony column, continuing 
what was begun. 

'Look at It,’ he said to the tilted waxy face, above the wind 
and driving rain that the flaiUng thatdi revealed. ‘Bucketing 
down. Where is the end that was promised? Do you know, do 
you care to tell? Or does it mean nothing whatever to you 
that we are all about to perish?’ 

Unfairly, but going on, such was the madness. Closing his 
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mind, his ears, to the clamour outside and in, in himself, in 
the shocked voice of the nun, and the silence of Hden. 

While the mind which had been absorbed in its own with- 
tlrawal opened to these auras of affliction, and the neck which 
had lolled hke an overladen stalk miraculously steadied, as the 
old man looked out as he had been hitched up and bidden to 
do. At earth and sky, and hills which had been his famihar 
from birth and over the long reaches of his life to these last 
moments of its running out, and would have conveyed a 
seepmg knowledge. Tned, while the skimmed white hght 
advanced, dissolving remaining coils that bound him. 

‘When the ridges nse clear,’ he managed. 

As they are beginning to do, he wanted to say, but the light 
was upon him, dazzling, and he cried out in wonder, a great 
shout of deliverance and joy as he gave himself up to it. 

‘He is gone,* said the nun, who recognised the choking 
sounds of release, or rattle. 

‘He would in any case,’ she said, considerately aiming the 
words at Mackendrick, ‘have passed away in a matter of 
hours,’ and she leant forward to wipe the black fluid that 
trickled from the fallen mouth. 

Then Mackendnck, who felt or imagined a stiffness, laid 
the husk of the old chief down Feeling a coldness now, and a 
debility of arm that seemed to have withered, making him in- 
capable, so that Helen had to come to his help, drawing up the 
sheet that bore her monogram to cover the face as he had 
meant to do. 

There remained, apparently, only the vigil and the waiting. 
So they settled to it, the two who were linked by this last 
service, while dusk deepened and the long night stretched. Un- 
til, gradually, a ferment began to stir in the numb man, who 
raised bis head from his hands, and perceived that the dark- 
ness was split, or illumined, by meanings which grew from 
words that had been uttered. Then Mackendnck stood up, 
succumbing to the pricks of incipient rebellion, and brushing 
off webs that festooned his mind strode to the door for a view. 
Meaning to thrust it open, but suddenly hampered, from some 
declension, or the weakness that again assailed his arm Fumb- 
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hng nevertheless, and failing, and turning to Helen to release 
the rattan that bound the door. Chnging to her, since he saw 
that she was the stronger, and blinking to dear his vision 
which was blurred, l&y the season, or even perhaps the 
country. 

‘Do you think,’ he said, above the creak of thatch, and peer- 
ing at the line of hiUs whose peaks were merged in sly, ‘that 
the ridges are dear of rain^ Because if they are,' he smd, care- 
fully, so that the thinness of voice, or hope, might be disguised, 
‘it will mean, if the old man was right, that the rams are end- 
ing' 

‘It is not hght enough to see,’ she answered, out of respect 
for truth, and the solid structure of this man who had come, 
crushing down fears, to this watery basm, prepared if need be 
to perish in it from some bravery or standards of mind. 

‘When will it be li^t?’ he asked, wearily. 

This tune she did not answer, only stayed with him, and 
kept watch 

At dawn she looked again, and saw that the curtains of 
rain that had joined the tops of the hills to the horizon had 
lifted 

‘The ridges are clear,’ she said 

‘Are you sure?’ he asked, doubtfully, sqmntmg into dist- 
ance, where the peaks still seemed to him to be tangled with 
sky, so accustomed had he grown to this persistent view. 

‘Quite sure,’ she replied, having kept her vision whole, and 
being able to rest upon it 

Soon It was dear that the rains were ended, finishing as 
they had begun on the upper ranges of the distant hills, the 
chain continuing to the valleys 

The monsoon is over, they said, soberly because of memor- 
ies of craters upon which they had lately been perched, but 
unable to subdue some gaiety of spint as they emerged to 
flounder in the soused and boggy countryside. 

^e monsoon is over,’ said Mackendnck to Helen, also 
so^ly, but endosmg her hand in two jubilant palms. 

They picked their way out, into the watery landscape and 
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through the aftermath of storm to the river to look, and saw 
that the banks held firm and the water levels were falhng, 
which was of moment to them. While others who looked, 
their concerns being different, saw only the coffers, whose 
formidable ribs rose bleached and clean m the washed air 
above the turbulent river. 
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